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THE PALACE OF WILHELMSHOHE. 


The palace of Wilhelmshohe has. attained 
world-wide celebrity as the residence of the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, after his surrender 
to Prussian authority. The chateau was 
built with money obtained from the hiring of 
Hessian. soldiery by other countries; but 
principally by England during our own Revo- 
lutionary war. Cassel, where the palace is 
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located, isa very pretty town, with beautiful 
outskirts. A fine view of the surrounding 
country can be obtained from Bellevue, one 
of its promenades; mountains, valleys and 
neat little villages diversify the landscape, | 
while the river Fulda flows at the feet of the 
observer. 


Cassel, or Kassel, is the capital of the. 
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electorate of Hesse-Cassel and of the province 
of Lower Hesse, on the river Fulda, and is 
connected by railway with Frankfort-on-the- 
~ Main, and, via. Llanover and Eisenbach, with 
‘Berlin and Leipsic. It is divided into the 
old town, the lower new town, and the upper 
new town, and contains a number of Protest- 
ant churches, a Catholic church and a syna- 
gogue. The tombs of many of the electors 
of the principality are in St. Martin’s Church. 
The city contains the government buildings, 
the elector’s palace, the theatre, the observa- 
tory, and other fine edifices. The museum 


includes collections of pictures and natural: 


history, and a library of about one hundred 
thousand volumes. One of the finest public 
squares in Europe is the Friedrichs Platz, 
with a statue of the elector Frederic I., who 
was the founder and patron of the principal 
art collections of Cassel. The public gardens 
are charming. The manufactures are cotton, 
silk and woollen fabrics, and many other 
articles, and the place is in a great measure 
the centre of the trade of Hesse-Cassel. 
Educational, scientific, literary, artistic and 
musical institutions abound. Spohr the 
composer has resided in this city, and the 
historian Muller died there. 

Wilhelmshohe is an hour’s walk from 


Cassel. It was formerly the summer resi- 
dence of the elector, but now belongs to the 
King of Prussia. It is the Versailles of 
Cassel, and comprises a chateau and pleasure 
park on the eastern slope of the Habicht- 
swald Mountains. The associations con- 
nected with it are of peculiar interest for 
Louis Napoleon, as it was the former favor- 
ite residence of his uncle Jerome Bonaparte, 
once King of Westphalia. The palace and 
its environs are in the luxurious taste of the 
last century. There are hothouses on an 
astonishing plan; there are temples of Apollo 
and Mercury, and waterfalls, pheasantries, 
lakes and a Chinese village. One of the 
fountains is perhaps the largest in the world, 
for its column of water, rising to a height-of 
one hundred and ninety feet, is twelve feet 
in thickness. At the farthest and highest 
point of the grounds, nearly fourteen hun- 
dred feet above the Fulda, there is a strange, 
if not preposterous building of octagonal 
shape, with a series of cascades descending 
from its foot, through five basins, to a “ grotto 
of Neptune.” The building at the top of the 
cascade is called the Riesenschloss, from a 
colossal statue which is an immensely en- 
larged copy of the Farnese Hercules. The 


club has a cavity in which nine people can 
sit. Such is Wilhelmshohe, of which we 
give an engraving on the first page. It is 
reached from Cassel by a straight avenue of 
lime trees. 

The emperor, according to authentic ac- 
counts, accommodated himself to his cireum- 
stances, and even seemed to enjoy to a cer- 
tain extent his compulsory residence at Wil- 
helmshohe. And why not? He had, at 
least, rest and freedom from care, away from 
the harassing influence of the exactions and 
imperative demands of a fickle and unreason- 
able people, who know not either what they 
want-or what is for their own best interests. 
Alas for France, if she is to be at the mercy 
of her own unthinking populace! The rule 
of the emperor, whom she is so ready to 
revile and condemn, would be a thousand 
times more preferable. 

The parole of the captive extended four 
German miles around Cassel, and he was 
often seen in the lovely pleasure-grounds 
that surround the Balace. He appeared to 
take great interest in children and their 
affairs, and conversed with them about their 
pastimes and studies. The celebrated sur 
geon Nelaton made one of the emperor's suite. 

The daily life of Louis’ Napoleon at Wil- 


helmshohe proceeded with accustomed regu- 
larity. In the morning, between eight and 
ten, after an early breakfast, he might have 
been seen as a quiet-looking elderly gentle- 
man in civilian dress, taking his daily walk 
in an enjoyable manner. Two o'clock was 
the luncheon hour, and. the dinner was at 
eight. The governor of Cassel, Graf Monts, 
and the commander of Wilhelmshohe, Cap- 
tain von Dupenbrock-Gruiter, had seats at 
the imperial table reserved for them, of 
which they could avail themselves daily. All 
the servants engaged in the kitchen, as well 
as those whose business it was to wait at 
table, were ‘sent from Berlin. The house 
steward, who superintended all household 
details, was also from the Prussian capital. 
The-emperor received all the outward defer- 
ence and respect that royal etiquette de- 
manded, and no personal surveillance was 
exercised towards him. Who can imagine the 
man’s thoughts and feelings as he read of 
French defeat day after day, while at Wil- 
helmshohe, and knew that France was no 
longer a power? 

Napoleon III. is the eighth French sove- 
reign who has been deprived of his liberty by 
the fate of battles. 
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Japanese Views. 


JAPANESE VIEWS. 


Firando, or Firato, is a long and lofty 
island belonging to the Japanese, and is situ- 
ated about ten miles off the northwest coast 
of Kiusiu, The Dutch had their factory in 
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this place from its first settlement in 1609 
till its transference to Desima in 1641. We 
here give a representation of this factory, and 
the bay on which the village of Firato is sit- 
uated. In this bay is a vast round basin, 
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connected with it by a narrow channel. At 
low water this basin is generally dry, and the 
entrance is small and dangerous; but in the 
bay itself is good and safe anchorage. 


The Dutch succeeded to the Portuguese 
in the trade with Japan at the close of the 
year 1639, when the former were entirely 
expelled from the country, as they had be- 
come implicated in a conspiracy with the 
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Spaniards and native Christians to overthrow 
the imperial throne. The Dutch, on account 
of their enmity to the Portuguese and the 
Roman Catholic faith, were not included in 
the sentence of banishment,.and for two 
hundred years endured countless insults and 
deprivations for the sake of monopolizing 
the European trade with Japan. The Chi- 
nese alone shared in the foreign commerce 
of the Japanese until a recent date. The 
Chinese trade was confined to Nagasaki, 
where a few junks arrived yearly from Amoy, 
Ningpo and Shanghai. The Dutch were 
allowed to visit no other port but Nagasaki, 
whither they were ordered to remove their 
factory, from Firando to Desima, a small 
island in the port. There twelve or thirteen 
merchants lived, continually watched by the 
Japanese, and enjoying very little freedom. 
Two ships were sent annually from Batavia, 
bearing a cargo consisting partly of sugar, 
ivory, fine chintzes, broadcloths, silks, cloves, 
tertoise-shell, drugs, spectacles, looking-glass- 
es, etc. The principal articles of export were 
coffee, camphor, lacquered goods, porcelain 
and rice. 

In 1852, through American diplomacy, the 
restrictions were removed which had for 

centuries interfered with the commerce of 
Japan, and many ports have since been 
opened for foreign intercourse. 

Japan, called by the natives Niphon or 
Nipon, consists of a body of islands, forming 
an empire, lying off the coast of Asia, be- 
tween latitude 31° and 49° north, and longi- 
tude 129° and 150° east. It is four hundred 
and twenty miles distant from China, two 
hundred and seventy-five from Kamtchatka, 
and five thousand from California. The prin- 
cipal islands of the group are named Niphon, 
Kiusiu and Sikokf. The island of Niphon is 
one of the largest on the globe. It is nine 
hundred miles long, and averages more than 
one hundred miles in width; its entire area 
is estimated at about one hundred thousand 
square miles. 

Kiusiu contains nearly sixteen thousand 
square miles, and Sikokf ten thousand. 
North of Niphon, and separated from it by 
the Straits of Sangar, is the island of Yesso 
or Jesso, which the Japanese have conquered 
and colonized. 

The number of the Japanese islands is 
computed to be one thousand, and the area 
of the empire 170,000 square miles. The 
population of Japan is unknown to foreign- 
ers, for the results of census-taking are kept 


secret; but competent observers believe it to 
be very large. If the average number of 
people to the square mile is equal to that of 
China, the Japanese cannot number far 
from forty millions. 

The coasts of Japan are much broken by 
bays and inlets, and are extremely difficult 
of access, not only on account of the multi- 
tude of rocks and islands that surround 
them, but from the prevalence of gales and 
fogs. There are many rivers, but no large 
ones; they are mostly mountain torrents, 
with short and rapid courses, The principal 
lake is that of Oits, situated in the province 
of Oomi; it is seventy-two miles long, and 
twenty-two in its greatest width. The 
mountains of Japan are but little known. 
The highest peak is Fusiyama, a volcano in 
the island of Niphon, westward from the bay 
of Yeddo; its top is covered with perpetual 
snow, and it must, therefore, be at least 
twelve thousand feet above the sea. 

Earthquakes are so frequent that the peo- 
ple pay but little attention to them. There 
are some large plains, but the surface of the 
country is generally much broken by hills 
and valleys. The soil is fertile, and is almost 
everywhere cultivated, agriculture being 
greatly promoted by a law which provides 
that land remaining unused for more than a 
year shall become forfeited to the public. 
The rough mountain sides, where the plow 
cannot be used, are often built up in ter- 
races, and tilled by hand. Rain falls abun- 
dantly, particularly in spring and summer, 
and this copious irrigation is the main cause 
of the fertility of the soil. The heat is very 
great in summer, the mercury rising to 100° 
in July and August. In winter the cold is 
sometimes severe, even in the southern re- 
gions, where the mercury falls far below the 
freezing point; and the weather is very 
changeable; violent storms with thunder and 
lightning are frequent. 

On the next page is a lifelike engraving of 
two Japanese servants carrying a palanquin 
for some member of their nobility. The 


. Japanese people are divided into eight hered- 


itary classes or conditions, and it is usual for - 
each individual to remain through life in the 
station in which he was born, though. it is 
not impossible for men to rise higher by 
means of ability and strength of character. 
First in degree are the vassal princes; next, 
the nobles under the rank of princes, from 
among whom all officers of state, governors, 
generals and high officials are ehosen; third, 
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the priests of all denominations; fourth, the 
soldiers; fifth, physicians, goverment clerks, 
scribes, and subordinate employees of the 
government generally; sixth, the chief mer- 
chants and shopkeepers; seventh, retail 
dealers, petty shopkeepers, mechanics, arti- 
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sans and artists; eighth, peasantry and day 
laborers of all kinds. The first four classes 
constitute the aristocracy of Japan, and are 
allowed to carry two swords and wear loose 
petticoat-like trowsers. All who have any- 
thing to do with leather in any way form a 
class lower in social estimation than any 
before named, and these people are com- 


pelled to live by themselves in separate vil- 
lages. The military profession is held in the 
highest esteem, and even private soldiers 
wear two swords in token of nobility. 

The people are almost universally educated, 
and the poorest laborers can read and write. 


An accomplished Englishman who resided 
several years in Japan says, “ The Japanese 
are the most fascinating, elegant ladies that 
I ever saw in any country in the world. Take 
away a few peculiarities, to which one soon 
gets accustomed by living among them, and 
they would, at their first debut, be admired 
at St. James or any other court in Europe.” 
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LAKE GEORGE. 
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Lake George, or Horicon, situated in the 
State of New York, between Washington 
and Warren counties, mostly in the latter, 
is justly celebrated for the beauty and pic- 
turesqueness of its scenery. The view on 
this page shows some of its characteristics 
and wildness. The lake is thirty-six miles 
long, and varies from two to three miles in 


width. It is reputed to contain three hun- 
dred and sixty-five islands. One of them, 
called Twelve-mile Island from its being situ- 
ated at that distance from Caldwell, in the 
centre of the lake, has an area of twenty 
acres, and rises thirty or forty feet above the 
surface of the water. Many travellers flock 
to this region to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
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The French gave Lake George the name of 
Lake Sacrament, and used its water in their 
churches as holy water, on account of its 
clearness and purity. Along the shores are 
remnants of old forts, which are memorable 
for their connection with the Revolutionary 
and French wars. The waters of the lake 
are elevated two hundred and forty-three 
feet above tide-water. Salmon trout, of from 
twelve to twenty pounds weight, and other 
varieties of fish, have been obtained here. 
People are taken from Caldwell, at the head of 
the lake, to its foot by a steamboat; thence 
they are conveyed by stage to Ticonderoga, 
where there is a steamboat landing on Lake 
Champlain. 

Lake George is without doubt the most 
beautiful sheet of water in the United 
States. Black Mountain, on the east shore, 
has an elevation of 2200 feet above the sur- 
face of the lake, and twelve miles distant 
from it is an almost perpendicular rock 
rising two hundred feet from the water, down 
which Major Rogers is said to have slid and 
landed safely on the ice when pursued by 
Indians during the French war. 

It was not far from this spot that the 
English under Lord Howe landed, previous 
to their attack on Fort Ticonderoga, the 
ruins of which can be seen at the east end of 
the narrow channel through which the 
waters of Lake George are conveyed to Lake 
Champlain. Lake George was discovered 
by the French from Canada, in 1609. The 
English afierward named it for King George I. 
The Indians, among other names, gave it 
that of the Horicon, which sounds very 
poetical. The lake has a conspicuous place 
in American history. It was the channel 
of communication between Canada and the 
settlements on the Hudson, for more than a 
century. During the seven years’ war it 
was repeatedly occupied by large armies, and 
was the scene of several battles. On Sep- 


Isadore. 
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tember 6, 1755, engagements took place 
between the French and English near the 
south end of the lake, in which Colonel 
Williams of Massachusetts, the founder of 
Williams College, was killed; Baron Dieskau, — 
the French commander, was severely wound- 
ed, and the French totally defeated. Fort 
William Henry, situated at the same end of 
the lake, was besieged in 1757 by the French 
General Montcalm, with a force of ten thou- 
sand men. The garrison surrendered after a 
brave defence, and were very cruelly butch- 
ered by the Indians who had joined the 
French army. In July, 1758, General Aber- 
crombie’s army, sixteen thousand strong, 
passed up the lake in one thousand boats, 
and attacked Ticonderoga; but without suc- 
cess. In July, 1759, General Amherst, with 
nearly the same number of men, crossed the 
lake and took Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
The head of Lake George was the depot for 
the stores of the army of General Burgoyne 
before he began his march to Saratoga. 

It is said that camping-out parties will be 
fashionable during the coming summer, 
Ladies favor the region of Lake George for 
this purpose, as it is within call of civiliza- 
tion; and many a happy group will doubt- 
less be gathered under the shade of the trees, 
enjoying the delights of natural beauty and 
freedom from the conventionalisms of fash- 
ionable life. 

One day last summer a party of us were on 
the steamer for an excursion. We were 
admiring the scenery, the water, the bright 
sun and one another, when some one asked 
the captain about Black Mountain. 

“ There is a tradition that two lovers went 
up the mountain, and never came back,” the 
captain answered, with a grave face. 

“ What became of them?” we asked. 

“They went down the other side,” was the 
response, and then we knew that we had 
been sold. 


The one I love is fair and sweet, 
With tender womanhood replete, 
And grace and goodness in her meet. 


Her beauteous lips oft wear a smile, 
Which brightens her soft eyes the while, 
And in her heart there is no guile. 


ISADORE. 


BY BYRON BERNE. 


The tresses of her shining hair 
Fall round a forehead full and fair, 
And float upon the summer air. 


Her cheek is like the opening rose, 
Whether the white or red one blows, 
For the quick blush now comes, now goes, 
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She hath a sweet yet stately way 
Of moving through the livelong day, 
While gentle thoughts her actions sway. 


If you should chance my love to see, 
You would not fail her slave to be, 
So potent is her witchery. 


The sweet rose blooms, then fades away ;- 
The streamlet shrinks neath Sol’s hot ray, 
And morn and eve not long may stay: 


But life, with its incessant change, 
Its heights to scale, its widening range, 
Revealeth heauties new and strange. 


I liken her to all things fair, 
Tw all things charming everywhere, 
But the whole world holds naught so rare. 


Se I'll not say she’s like a rose, 
Or woodland stream, that softly flows, 
Or summer morn, or evening’s close. 


And in my darling’s earnest eyes 
New thoughts and feelings daily rise 
To make her stronger and more wise. 


Then would I praise beyond and o’er 
The charms that sensualists adore 
The pure soul of my Isadore. 
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RUSSIAN PRIESTS AND RUSSIAN RELIGION. | 


Most religions to be found on the ancient 
continent have their followers in Russia. 
Quite a large proportion of the less civilized 
tribes are still believers in their heathen su- 


Roman Catholics. But the predominant 
faith is that of the Byzantine or Greek 
Church, which is almost universally in the 
ascendant, and, as the religion of the state, 


THE METROPOLITAN OF 8ST. PETERSBURGH. 


perstitions; the Jews have their synagogues, 
and perform their religious rites unmolested 
in all parts of the country except the centre, 
from which they are excluded; a great num- 
ber of Germans and Swedes profess Luther- 
anism; and a large majority of the Poles are 


possesses many important privileges. This 
church has a strong hold on the affections of 
the people, and they yield an undoubting, if 
not intelligent assent, to all its doctrines, 
seeming to take great delight in performing 
its minute ceremonies, which are too often 
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’ superstitions and even ridiculous. It con- 
trasts favorably with the Roman Catholic 
Church on account of its toleration of other 
sects, but at the same time lays itself liable 
to the charge of bigotry towards its own 
meinbers, by refusing to let them leave its 
communion under any circumstances, If 
one of its members marries a person belong- 
ing to another church, it decrees that the 
children must be brought up to believe in the 
doctrines of the national faith. 

We give at the commencement of this ar- 
ticle an engraving of the Metropolitan of St. 
Petersburgh. His faith has a great resem- 
blance to the Roman Catholic in doctrine, 
but it differs from it very much in govern- 
ment and discipline. In the early ages of 
Christianity the Greeks and Catholics formed 
one church, but a dispute arose between the 
patriarch of Constantinople and the bishop 
or pope of Rome, which they pretended was 
caused by a small difference in creeds; but it 
really sprang from the ambition of the two 
prelates, each of whom wished to possess su- 
preme power. The Roman bishop wished to 
keep the clergy unmarried, and proclaimed 
in his confession of faith the doctrine that 
the Son proceeds from the Father, and the 
Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son, and 
is equal with them. The Greeks of the East 
held, on the contrary, that the Holy Scrip- 
tures do not forbid priests to marry; that 
communion should be of two kinds, and that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
only, and not the Son, and is equal to them. 
Such was the beginning of the religious quar- 
rel which caused the separation and division 
of the Christian Church. It was for the in- 
terests of the monarchs to bring about a 
reconciliation, if possible, and councils were 
called for the purpose of deciding upon the 
rival pretensions of the two bishops, but the 
difference, instead of being healed, only be- 
came greater, and the church was divided 
into two branches, the Eastern or Greek, and 
the Western or Latin, each claiming to be 
the orthodox and catholic church. 

The Slavons embraced the Christian relig- 
ion of the Greek rite, and the bishops of 
Constantinople gave them permission to say 
mass in their own language; but through the 
interference of the Roman bishops, and the 
power of the Benedictines, the Latin service 
was imposed upon them. 

The results of these events were wrathful 
quarrels and bloody persecutions; but pass- 
ing them by, we will turn to the history of 


the centuries immediately following. The 
Pope of Rome, finding that several Slavic 
tribes withdrew themselves from under his 
authority, among them the Armenians and 
others, began to modify his anathemas, and 
granted the double communion to the Greeks 
of Poland. More than this, he gave them 
the privilege of saying mass in their own lan- 
guage, and at last conferred on all their priests, 
except the bishops, the right to marry. These 
advantages were also obtained by the Armeni- 
ans; and the concessions thus made form 
another striking instance of a schism ap- 
proved of, or at least countenanced by the 
pope. 

The foundations of the Russian Church 
were laid by the Church of Constantinople, 
chiefly from the action of the Byzantine em- 
perors and their daughters, who tried to re- 
fine the savage Ros,(as the Byzantine histo- 
rians called the Russians), by marrying them. 
It was mostly through the women that Chris- 
tianity was spread among the northern races. 
Being a daughter of Byzantium, the Russian 
Church acknowledged the patriarch of Con- 
stantinuple a3 its head, and was, at the time 
we speak of, entirely independent of the civil! 
power of Russia, or the rule of the grand 
dukes. After Constantinople fell into the 
hands of the Turks, one of the patriarchs fled 
to Moscow, in the sixteenth century, and in 
this way a patriarchate was established there. 
From this time forward, the Russian Church, 
shielded by the national independence, has 
considered herself the head of the eastern 
religious family. The patriarchs of Moscow 
for a long time preserved the independence 
of the church from the usurpations of civil 
power, though not without having many 
serious encounters with some of the czars, 
especially with Ivan the Terrible, who even 
went so far as to imprison and nearly put to 
death one of them. After the death of a 
patriarch, the whole institution was complete- 
ly abolished by Peter the Great, and he al- 
lowed no new election to be made, thus se- 
curing a part of the power for himself and 
his successors, He formed a board, giving it 
the name of the sacred or holy synod, which 
consisted of metropolitans, archbishops, bish- 
ops and some lower members of the ecclesi- 
astical government, and made it the duty of 
this body to attend to ecclesiastical affairs of 
every kind. The decisions of this synod, as 
regards spiritual matters, are understood to 
be free from the influence of the emperor, 
but in administration his power is supreme. 
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In the synod he is represented by the im- 
perial attorney, who directs its deliberations 
and administrative labors. The members of 
the hierarchy are nominated by the emperor, 
and consecrated by the synod. The large 
property of the clergy and monasteries was 
taken from them by Peter the Great and 
Catherine II., and the whole church is now 
supported by government. The engraving 
on this page is a portrait of a monk, in the 
dress of his class. 

The religious spirit of the Greek Church 
seems more formal and less devout than that 
of sincere and enthusiastic Romanism or 
Protestantism, and the benevolent piety 
which animates such associations as the Sis- 
ters of Charity has no corresponding expres- 
sion among the Oriental Catholics. The 
Eastern Church, however, has not been at- 
tacked by skepticism; nor has it ever tried to 
usurp civil power or go out of its proper 
sphere to decide social and political questions. 
It is not religiously exclusive, holding that 
all who are baptized in the name of Christ 
will be saved. In justice be it said, that, un- 
progressive and lifeless as the Eastern Church 
has been called, it has never, in all its history, 
used its power or thrown its influence against 
civilization and its discoveries. It may justly 
boast that it would never have passed the 
sentence of excommunication on Galileo, nor 
protested against the theory of Copernicus, 
nor condemned vaccination or the -cultiva- 
tion of the potato. 

The engravings on several of the pages 
show the official costumes of some of the 
dignitaries of the Greek Church. The first 
is a bishop, the second a priest, the third a 
deacon and the fourth a sub-deacon. These 
engravings are from designs taken from life, 
and may be relied upon as correct. The Rus- 
sian clergy consist of two classes, the “ white” 
or secular, and the black or cloistered clergy. 
The names are taken from their respective 
dresses, one order being clothed from head 
to foot in black, while the other performs 
divine service in white robes adorned with 
gold. The Eastern Church has but one order 
of the cloistered monks, which was instituted 
by St. Basil, one of the early fathers of the 
Ecumenic Church. The curates are taken 
from the white clergy, as are all the other 
orders of the priesthood below the rank of 
bishop. All bishops are single, and monks. 
The members of the white clergy must be 
married, or at least engaged, before receiving 
the final consecration; but they cannot 
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marry twice, and on becoming widowers are 
obliged to enter a monastery. Thus a priest 
takes most devoted care of his wife to the 
utmost of his means and power. It is, there- 
fore, proverbial among the people, to be as 
happy as a popadia, or the wife of a pope, 
which is the title of a priest, and is derived 
rom the word papa. 

The white or married clergy form, in reality, 
a distinct caste; the male children following 
generally the condition of the father. This 
is, however, the result of usage rather than 
law, and they even intermarry among them- 
selves, In this way the clergy form a class 
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A MONK OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 


somewhere between the nobility, the bour- 
geoise, and the people—less than the first, 
and superior to the two others. As aclass, the 
clergy cannot enter the nobility on equal foot- 
ing; and that very few marriages take place 
between them is perhaps owing to the poverty 
of the priests. For the children of the clergy 
to enter the body, and share the occupations 
of the burghers, would be looked_upon as a 
loss of caste. Few, therefore, # this class 
enter public service, civil or military; and, on 
the other hand, no nobleman ever takes 
“ orders,” with the exception, now and then, 
of an old military veteran retiring to monastic 
life. 

A priest can abandon his vocation and re- 
turn to worldly life by the permission of the 
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synod. A Roman Catholic priest never can. 
Such a one returns to the social class to 
which he previously belonged, but he cannot 
enter the public service until ten years after 
his renunciation. 

The incomes of the Russian clergy are ex- 
ceedingly small; the convents, with few ex- 
ceptions, are very poor since Peter the Great 
and Catherine II. deprived them of their 
lands and their serfs, and reduced all monks 
and nuns to small pensions of the state. A 
metropolitan receives, as such, four thousand 
paper roubles (about eight hundred dollars) ; 
an archbishop has three thousand, and a bish- 
op something less. In this proportion the 
incomes decrease, till in the lowest ranks 
their incomes often do not exceed the wages 
of a maid-servant, with us. The poor nuns 
only receive about five dollars a year, and 
what more they want must either work for 
or beg. 

It is not to be supposed that either nun or 
metropolitan could exist on such incomes as 
these. All must, therefore, be in the receipt 
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of some extra revenue. The three metro- 
politans have each one of the greater lavras, 
or monasteries of the first rank. These con- 
vents serve them as residences, and the in- 
comes annexed in lieu of benefices. When 
the metropolitans officiate at funerals, bap- 
tisms, etc., among the nobility, very consider- 
able presents are made them, amounting 
often to five hundred or a thousand roubles, 
Taken at the utmost, however, the income of 
a metropolitan never can amount to more 
than thirty or thirty five thousand roubles a 
year. 

The poor nuns seem to be in the worst 
condition, because they come so little in con- 
tact with the world, which might else bestow 
somewhat more on them. They must liter- 
ally live by some labor of their hands; they 
may sometimes even be seen sowing and dig- 
ging in the few poor fields which a convent 
here and there possesses. They sometimes 
repair their own walls, and there is a church 
in Nijnei-Novgorod, said to have been built 
by the hands of nuns, called the Church of 
the Holy Women, probably under the direc- 
tion of an architect, from the ground to the 
summit of the tower. They usually knit and 
weave stockings, silk and woollen girdles, 
purses, and other articles of clothing, and 
embroider priestly robes and draperies for 
wealthier churches and convents. 

Poor as the Russian clergy appear to be 
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with respect to revenue, they are rich enough 
in titles, which are sometimes a yard or two 
long. All these titles are most rigidly ob- 
served in addressing a letter; in addressing 
them personally, a little less strictness is per- 
mitted. Yet these very persons, who so load 
them with verbal honor, are not thereby de- 
terred from sometimes laying aside all respect 
for the most high holinesses in a very uncere- 
monious manner. So long as he is engaged 
in the performance of his functions the priest 
js treated with extreme reverence. Not only 
the laity kiss the hand of the chief priests 
after'the service, but the inferior priests do 
the same when they receive the chalice, Bible, 
or anything else from them; and without the 
church, when the priests make state visits, 
the ladies kiss the hand of the meanest of 
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them, on which account many carefully cher- 
ish a pretty hand, and decorate and perfume 
it when they pay these visits. The two occa- 
sions excepted, the priests enjoy no great 
personal influence or consideration. A 
priest’s advice is seldom asked in family mat- 
ters; even the domestic chaplains in great 
houses are there to perform divine service 
only, and never penetrate into the interior of 
families, as the Romish clhrgy do. The Rus- 
sian peasant, in cases of difficulty, rather 
turns to his saints’ pictures, and invokes the 
sacrament rather than the priest who comes 
with it, It is remarkable, also, how little the 
people in the streets or houses of public en- 
tertainment seem held in check by the pres- 
ence of a priest. Rarely is one seen appeas- 
ing a dispute, or exerting any moral author- 
ity to restore order; he passes on like any 
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other indifferent person. Moral influence, 
indeed, they have little or none; only with 
the saints in their hands are they feared or 
respected—only as directors of religious cere- 
monies—not as interpreters of the living 
word of God. 

How much more the Russian people are 
devoted to their pictures than their priests 
was proved in the most striking manner in 
the reign of Catherine by an occurrence in 
Moscow. During the prevalence of an epi- 
demic sickness, the government had caused 
a picture of the “ Varvarian Mother of God,” 
one of the most revered in the city, to be 
removed and put aside in a church, to with- 
draw it from the frantic kisses of the people, 
who in thus supplicating for help only spread 
disease further. The affair caused a riot. 


The people broke into the church, and com- 
pelled the priests to restore the picture to its 
place, The government thereupon applied 
to the metropolitan, who took it on himself 
again to remove the Varvarian Mother; 
which 80 irritated the people that they fell 
upon the metropolitan in the public streets, 
killed, and tore him in pieces. The priests 
naturally reap as they have sown. As they 
preach no lessons of reason or morality, they 
have no moral lever to put in motion; and 
as they only inspire reverence in their mag- 
nificent pontificalibus, little or none by their 
example and personal qualities, the hem of 
théir gold-embroidered yepitrakhils is con- 
stantly kissed, while their brown, everyday 
tunics, we are assured, often meet with hard 
knocks. The government uses them no bet- 
ter. The temporal power sometimes makes 
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considerable inroads on the spiritual without 
calling the priests to counsel; and priests, 
like other public officers, are liable to hard 
reprimands and severe punishments. They 
may be sent to Siberia, or degraded to serve 
as common soldiers. The milder punish- 
ments are suspension from the exercise of 
their office, and degradation to the lowest 
offices in the church, or to the condition of 
ordinary monks. It is a well-known fact, 
that those who, on leaving seminaries, direct- 
ly take .orders as secular priests, though they 
obtain livings more quickly, never rise to the 
higher dignities of bishop or archbishop. 
They serve either as deacon and sub-deacon ; 
or if, after leaving the seminary, they enter 
some other spiritual academy, they may be- 
come popes immediately. They have a right 
to marry like other men, but as they only 
marry once, after the death of his wife a 
priest usually retires to a convent. 

Those only who submit to the severities of 
a conventual life, and, renouncing the happi- 
ness of marriage altogether, live only as half 
men, are esteemed worthy of the highest 
spiritual dignities. They reach them by the 
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several steps of novice, monach (monk), hier- 
omonach (chief monk), archimandrite (abbot), 
and soon. A nun is called monakhina, an 
abbess, iyumena, denominations all taken 
from the Greek. The higher clergy also take 
masters’ and doctors’ degrees at the 
academies. 

The ranks of the clergy are recruited part- 
ly from themselves, partly from the lower 
classes of the people. The number of pupils 
obtained in their own families is not incon- 
siderable, for in Russia, also, the marriages of 
priests are usually very fruitful. The journal 
of the ministry for the interior gives on an 
average five children for every priest’s mar- 
riage; this is for St. Petersburgh. In the in- 
terior of the empire the average may be 
higher. The sons of priests generally follow 
the profession of their father; they are called 
popovichi. The extra demand is supplied by 
the free peasants and the burghers. The 
children of the nobles seldom or never enter 
the church as in Catholic countries. “ Dur- 
ing an abode of several years in Russia,” says 
Kohl, “I heard of but one employe whe e- 
tered a convent in consequence of domestic 
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misfortune; and of two officers who took the 
same step, from what motives I knownot. I 
once found a German Protestant in a Rus- 
sian convent, whose talents and education 
had at his outset in life promised him a very 
advantageous career.” 

So much for the outward condition and 
position of the Russian clergy. For the ing 
ward it must be owned, when we consider 
the whole system and its fruits during the 
course of centuries, and when we compare 
their deeds with those of the priesthood in 
other countries, they are a very insignificant 
body. They have done nothing super-excellent 
for the arts or for science, nor produced men 
who in any respect have done humanity great 
service. They lived, ate, drank, married, 
christened, absolved and died; and on the 
whole they have not done much else. There 
are, it is true, notabilities among the Russian 
clergy, but they are such only in Russia. 

The Roman Catholic and the Greco-Ar- 
menian clergy enjoy the same legal privileges 
as the orthodox. Each passesses its own 
special hierarchy, whose decisions must be 
confirmed by the sovereign. The Protestant 
clergy, which consists, principally, of Luth- 
erans and Calvinists, have a hierarchy ac- 
cording to their own special organization. 
Those wishing to be ordained are obliged to 
go through a whole course of Protestant the- 
ological studies, in one of the Russian uni- 
versities, and then to pass an examivation 
before their own superiors, No one can be a 
preacher under twenty-five years of age. 
Exceptions are allowed by the special per- 
mission of the minister of the interior. It 
is under the control of this administrative 
department that all the denominations, not 
orthodox or Greco-Russian, are placed. In- 
dividuals subject to the capitation tax. must 
be furnished with an exemption from it be- 
fore their ordination. Foreigners must have 
the permission of the ministry to preach, or 
to be settled over parishes. 

The affairs of the Lutheran Church are 
administered by consistories, all of whose 
members take the oath of fidelity to the sove- 
reign. Though a Protestant clergyman be 
not noble barn, yet, as long as he remains in 
this vocation, he enjoys the right of personal 
nobility, and thus is exempted from the capi- 
tation tax. Houses in cities, owned and in- 
habited by them, are free from military quar- 
tering and from taxes. The Protestant clergy 
have the right to organize a fund for their 
widows and orphans, with the permission of 
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the respective consistories and of the minis- 
ter. They cannot carry on trade, or be arti- 
sans or mechanics. They cannot be attorneys 
in lawsuits not their own, or those of their 
wives or children; neither can they be guar- 
dians of orphans without a special permission 
of the consistory. In matters concerning 
their clerical condition, they are subject to 
the discipline of the hierarchy; in all others 
they are under the action of the general laws. 
When, in acriminal affair, an arrest of a clergy- 
man is to be made, the consistory is to be 
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instantly made acquainted with it. They 
cannot be subjected to corporeal punishment. 
The widows and children of the Protestant 
clergy enjoy all the privileges of personal 
nobles, with the exception of those born after 
the father has renounced the order. 

There are some things to be said in 
praise of the Russian priesthood. They are 
not less than other Russians distinguished 
for their toleration in matters of religion. It 
is true the matter does not lie very near their 
gearts; because they have few thoughts or 
{ideas connected with it, which have become 
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firm convictions, and are maintained as such ; 
they are, therefore, peaceful, not so much out 
of dislike to quarrelling as from a want of 
zeal and energy. It is merit in them, never- 
theless. Nowhere does this tolerant spirit 
appear in a more favorable light than on the 
frontiers of the Russian and Polish provinces. 
Here there are in many places only Greek 
and Roman Catholic priests, and no Protest- 

ant pastor. Should it happen that a foreign 

Protestant is in want of spiritual assistance 
in sickness, or should the body of a Protest- 
ant require burial, it is almost invariably the 

Catholic who, in a singulaarly unchristian 


churches to Protestants. In Austria, Protest 
ant churehes are only called prayer-houses 
In Russia, the priests treat them as on an 
equal footing with their own. Neither do 
they hesitate to bury their dead in the same 
churehyards with the Protestants. The cul- 
tivated part of the priesthood are much more 
@clined to the Protestant than to the Cath- 
olic party; more to rationalism than mysti- 
cism. Their libraries prove it. Niemeyer's 
works, his Bible, the Stunden der Andacht, 
Schleiermacher’s writings and Neander’s 
Church History are frequently met with. 
The works of the other party are, on the 
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manner, refuses his spiritual aid, while the 
Russian gives his without hesitation. In 
such cases foreigners always apply to the 
Russian rather than the Catholic priests, 
Seldom is an unkind word heard from Rus- 
sian priests when speaking of a person of a 
different faith; and those who understand 
German, will even go frequently to the Luth- 
eran churches to hear the preachers. In the 
Baltic provinces, when the military, who 
happen to be stationed there, have no Russian 
church within reach, the Russian priests 
never hesitate to perform divine service in a 
Protestant church, and in the interior it has 
happened that they have lent their own 


contrary, very rare. It may be thought that 
the Russian priesthood are somewhat less 
tolerant now than formerly; and, in fact, it 
is only natural that, with the proud exalta- 
tion of political power, the church should 
also begin to hold up her head. As the gov- 
ernment seeks to advance the political creed, 
the church may endeavor by more urgent 
zeal and greater energy to spread “the one 
and only true faith ;” but if the church does 
take her share in the conquests, and appear 
to progress in those provizices, it does so 
certainly far less from its own impulse: than 
in consequence of commands emanating from 
a higher quarter. 
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CHAPTER I. 
WILBRAHAM’S ELEPHANT. 


HEN Jesse Wilbraham, then a young 
man just married to pretty Sue 


Dale, bought a barren hill called 
High-Cut, a mile to the south of the village 
of Eastberg, that portion of the community 
familiarly known as “everybody” wondered 
what he could want of the property; and 
many were the quips and sarcasms indulged 
in concerning “ Wilbraham’s elephant.” The 
purchaser was in no wise confounded by the 
village babble. 

“Let them talk. They haven't got to feed 
the elephant,” he merely said, when informed 
that his property had become the village jest. 

By-and-by a company of quarrymen ap- 
- peared upon the hillside, which soon showed 
a seamed and scarred exterior. The hill 
became frequently shaken, as if with internal 
convulsions. That was from blasting, by 
means of which a cellar-like excavation was 
effected. A mill for the breaking of slate 
was erected; cars began to rattle up and 
down an inclined plane between the mill and 
the tunnel; workmen were engaged in split- 
ting the blocks of slate; others, with their 
cleavers, chipped the thin sheets into squares; 
piles of slate ready for transportation ap- 
peared in the outer limits of the works. 

Later, cottages for the laborers were built 
in the vicinity. The hillside and the valley 
under it became a busy hamlet. Machinery, 
to take the place of the cleavers, was intro- 
duced at the works. Mr. Wilbraham was 
understood to be “ making money hand over 
fist.” Then, indeed, public opinion changed 
with Protean celerity. The “Wilbraham 
elephant” was now acknowledged to -have 
been turned to very good account. 

In time the slate works became the most 
important industrial interest in Eastberg, 
and Mr. Wilbraham one of its richest meri. 
Half way between the village and the quar- 
ries he built a large house, covering it, roof 
and sides, with slate, and using that material 
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inside for flooring and other purposes. The 


_ people of the town gave this the name of the 


“Slate House.” It was surrounded by orna- 
mental grounds, thick set here and there 
with choice shrubberies. A miniature pond 
was introduced with a fountain, and a naiad 
at the fountain, who never plunged in out of 
sight, however, as used to be customary 
among nymphs of her tribe in the days when 


“Honestus Woodman’s cottage stood 
Just by the margin of a wood.” 


There were borders for flowers, likewise, a 
sheltered summer-house or two, and a wind- 
ing carriage drive; all making the place 
pleasant to look upon, both to the owner and 
to the passers-by. 

While thus prosperous in these affairs, Mr. 
Wilbraham’s domestic life had brought him 
disappointment. His wife had proved her- 
self quite as inefficient as he was the reverse. 
She was a pretty doll-like woman, unreason- 
ing and exacting, averse to exertion of any 
kind, insipid, and absolutely wanting in tact. 
After the birth of two children, Victor and 
Agatha, she subsided into hopeless invalid- 
ism. It was in vain that her husband pet- 
ted and indulged her; in vain that he 
endeavored to gratify her in all her whims. 
Nothing gave her satisfaction. Only fretful 
complaints were heard from her lips when 
she spoke of herself; only stale gossip when 
the exigencies of conversation demanded 
some other topic. For her children it is 
probable that Mrs. Wilbraham possessed, in 
some measure, the true maternal feeling, but 
it was sadly dulled by considerations of the 
trouble and annoyance they caused her. In 
the discussion of her own physical ailments 
she found her chief delight. You could not 
have offended her worse than by hinting 
that the sufferings of some other person 
might be as great as her own. In their néw 
house, when the family had removed thither, 
all the planning of indoor decorations fell 
upon her husband. 

“Where would you like this picture hung, 
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Sue?” asked Mr. Wilbraham, holding up a 
gem by Landseer. 

“O, { don’t know. In the parlor some- 
where, I suppose. I wish you wouldn’t keep 
asking me such questions. It tires my head 
so to think.” 

So of carpets, curtains and furniture. She 
had no suggestions to make about anything. 
She couldn’t be bothered. Yet in general 
she disapproved of whatever had been done. 

Mr. Wilbraham bought a carriage and 
horses especially for her use, but after going 
out once, she declared herself unequal to the 
effort of riding. He invited gay. young peo- 
ple to the house, thinking that in cheer- 
ful company she might forget her endless 
repinings; and she reproached him for think- 
ing so little of her comfort as to fill up the 
house with a noisy chattering troop. She 
neglected her guests, and did not hesitate to 
show relief when it was time for them to go 
away. This experiment was never repeated. 
Though considerably disheartened, Mr. Wil- 
braham was still patient with his wife, and 
attentive to all her wishes; but lines of care 
appeared in his face which attention to busi- 
ness had never drawn there. 

The children of this ill-sorted pair were 
growing up apace. Victor Wilbraham, now 
about fifteen, was a handsome, well-made 
lad; manly and generous in the main; active 
enough when sport was the object, but he 
had not yet developed any great aptitude for 
work or study. Mr. Wilbraham, fearing that 
the boy had inherited his mother’s constitu- 
tional indolence, had less patience with him 
than he had always shown towards that 
pretty invalid, and often reproved his son 
pretty sternly for his idleness. _ 

Agatha was a quiet child, thoughtful be- 
yond her years (she was two years younger 
than Victor), proud, sensitive and observant. 
Not pretty as a child, she yet gave promise 
of developing into glorious womanhood. 
She was already beginning to assume the 
place of mistress in the household, which, 
under the nominal control of Mrs. Wilbra- 
ham, and subject to her caprices, had been 
almost worse off than if it had owned no 
head. The meals had usually been served at 
irregular hours, and often with the accompa- 
niments of soiled tablecloth and napkins. In 
everything else similar disorder had pre- 
vailed; but Agatha was working a reforma- 
tion in all this, much to the cemfort of the 
‘whole honsehold. She, at least, bad inher- 
ited none of her mother’s aversion to effort, 


and she often tried to stir up her brother to 
exertion. 

“T wish, Vic, that you would try for the 
prize in mathematics,” she said, at the begin- 
ning of the winter term at the village high 
school. “Iam sure you could get it; and it 
would please father so much.” 

“Mathematics be blamed! What do you 
suppose I care for the prize? It will be some 
prosy book or other, and there are more in 
the house now than any of us will ever look 
into, O, you needn’t look so wise! I know, 
of course, it’s for the credit of the thing, and 
the mental discipline, and all that. If I had 
my own way to make in the world, I’d go jn 
and take all the prizes ata clean sweep. I 
would, by Jove! and then I’d work at saw- 
ing wood, or something or other, until the 
next term began, and so go in again. ButI 
think the best thing we fellows that are 
already provided for can do, is just to stand 
aside and leave a fair field for those to whom 
it is life or death to win.” 

“But,” replied thoughtful Aggie, “our 
talents were not given us to be hidden ina 
napkin.” 

“ Well done, Miss Oracle. So, seeing I had 
a talent given me for enjoying life and taking 
things easy, I mean to improve it to the best 
of my ability. Thank you, for putting it 
before me in that way. I did not exactly see 
the thing in the light of a duty before; but I 
do now; and father is aiways teaching us, 
you know, that we ought to be capable of 
making any sacrifice for duty. There, Aggie, 
now own up with a good grace that I have 
made out my case very handsomely.” 

Agatha was somewhat confounded at find- 
ing that her grand argument had been turned 
against herself to such advantage. She had 
an idea, it is true, that her brother’s.reason- 
ing was drawn from false premises; but her 
child’s mind was not quite able to grasp the 
thonght, or, at least, to put it into tangible 
shape. So, resolving to refer the matter to 
her father at the first convenient opportu- 
nity, she wisely forbore to push the discussion 
with Victor further at that time. Her 
father was Agatha’s prime counsellor. She 
never thought of referring any question, how- 
ever trivial, to her mother. 

That evening, full of her questions, Agatha 
went down to the library, but before she 
could broach it, an intrrruption came in the 
person of a boy named Aaron Colbraith. 
His age was about the same as Victor's. He 
had a dark skin and black hair, but his eyes, 
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have been dark, were a grayish blue. His 
clothes, though of good material, were worn 
threadbare. His jacket was short at the 
wrists, and his trowsers showed a goodly por- 
tion of boot tops below them. He was the son 
of a Mrs. Colbraith, who for some months 
had been living in one of the quarrymen’s 
cottages in the vicinity of the works. Hav- 
ing failed to obtain satisfactory lodgings in 
the village, and finding this house empty, she 
had applied for and obtained consent to 
occupy it. She was very unpopular among 
her neighbors, who &ecused her, no one could 
tell upon what authority exactly, of being a 
bad woman. That very day a complaint 
had been made to Mr. Wilbraham, and he 
had hastily promised that Mrs. Colbraith 
should leave the cottage. That promise had 
been promptly reported to those whom it 
most concerned, and was the cause of Aaron’s 
visit to Mr. Wilbraham. , 

“Tam told, sir,” said the boy, “that you 
promised the rabble up there at the hamlet, 
that we should be driven out of the cottage 
we are living in.” 

“T expect a new hand at the quarries in 
about two weeks, and the cottage will be* 
wanted for his family. I only consented for 
your mother to occupy it until I needed it 
for my workmen,” replied Mr. Wilbraham. 

“So we are to be turned out into the street 
like dogs?” said the boy, his lips white with 
passion. 

“T have no doubt that you will find equally 
desirable quarters in the village. I know of 
two or three tenements to let there.” 

“Who do you think will take us in, after 
you have turned us out in disgrace?” de- 
manded Aaron. 

“T have already given my reason for wish- 
ing that the cottage may be vacated. I have 
promised it to the new hand, and I always 
keep my promises. So you will see that 
there is no more to be said about it.” 

“T see that you—” the boy began, but 
whatever ending the sentence may have had 
in his own mind, he gave it none in speech. 
He stood hesitating a moment, then, with a 
slight bow, left the room. 


CHAPTER IL. 
GOING HOME BY NIGHT. 


A Few days afterwards, finding himself in 
want of money for the new year’s quarterly 
payments, Mr. Wilbraham drove into Sulli- 
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van for the purpose of withdrawing a sum 
from one of the banks there. Sullivan, be- 
sides being a place of some importance com- 
mercially, was the county seat, and the cir- 
cuit court was now in session. 

Quite unexpectedly Mr. Wilbraham was 
summoned to give evidence as to the char- 
acter of a person on trial, in consequence of 
which he was detained until a late hour. 
The short day was already giving place to a 
dusky twilight when he left the courthouse. 
On reaching the vestibule, some one touched 
him on the arm. It was Aaron Colbraith. 

“Can I ride home with you, sir?” asked 
the lad, with some eagerness of manner. 

“Yes, you can ride well enough. You 
must be at Brandt’s Hotel in fifteen minutes 
from now,” replied Mr. Wilbrgham, pushing 
out through the crowd. 

At the time mentioned the gentleman 
was ready, but Aaron had not yet appeared. 
Mr. Wilbraham waited fifteen minutes longer 
in the greatest impatience, and was on the 
point of setting off alone when the boy came, 
puffing and out of breath from the haste he 
had made. 

“T have waited for you,” said Mr. Wilbra- 
ham, with a rebuking accent. 

“You should not if I could have helped 
it,” returned Aaron, half sullen half re- 
spectful. 

“Well, get in here now; and let me tell 
you, as something you will do well to bear in 
mind, that in general the affairs of men of 
business are much too pressing to allow them 
to wait for laggards.” 

A curdling color came into the boy’s 
swarthy face at this reproof, though in the 
shadowy twilight no one noticed it. He took 
his place in silence, and the two—the man 
and the boy—drove off together. The impa- 
tience of the former had spent itself in that 
sharp rebuke, and he now felt disposed to 
make up for it by talking socially with his 
young companion. He. could get none but 
curt answers from Aaron, however, and he 
soon fell into silent thoughtfulness.. Thus 
they rode on for three or four miles without 
speaking, and Mr. Wilbraham had nearly 
forgotten that he was not alone, when Aaron 
startled him by asking, suddenly, “Are you 
armed ?” 

“No. Are you afraid?” 

“Afraid!” repeated the boy, contemptu- 
ously. “If I were, I should not be here.” 
“What am I to understand by that?” 
“That we are both of us likely to hitve a 
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chance to show our courage soon. You had 
better take this;” thrusting a revolver into 
the gentleman’s hand. “It is loaded,” added 
the lad, briefly. 

A multitude of thoughts came into Mr. 
Wilbraham’s mind, pressing upon each other 
in a most confusing way. He had a large 
sum of money with him. After drawing it 
from the bank, he had transacted business at 
the hotel with a gentleman whom he met 
there, and had paid him some bills out of his 
pite in the presence of two or three loiterers. 
It was a lonely road through which he was 
driving. What if some plan of robbery, or 
possibly of murder, had been contrived 
against him? 

He was now just entering a place called 
Black Hollow, a valley between two hills, 
bordered upon either side by a thick growth 
of firs and hemlocks. There was no house 
within a mile in any direction. The night 
had come on very dark. 

“Why.do you think we are in danger?” 
asked Mr. Wilbraham, of the: boy at his side. 

“ Look there,”’ said the other, laconically. 

A single shaft of light had flashed out before 
them and was gone in a minute. The next | 
instant their horse made a sudden halt; not, 
however, of his own accord, but obedient to 
a hand upon his bridle. Then Mr. Wilbra- 
ham felt some hard object thrust against his 
breast, and heard the demand, in muffled 
tones, “ Your money or your life!” 

The weapon with which he had been pro- 
vided so opportunely the gentleman did not 
in this strait hesitate to use. The thud of a 
falling body followed close upon his pistol 
crack, Aaron, at the same time, with singu- 
lar agility, managed to lassoo the man at the 
horse’s head, guided in his movement by a 
gleam from the lantern. The second ruffian, 
hearing the fall of his companion, was just 
taking aim at Mr. Wilbraham, but he found 
his arms suddenly pinioned, and himself held 
as inavise. An examination of the man 
who had been shot was made, and showed 
him to be quite dead. Mr. Wilbraham rec- 

. ognized him as one of his own quarrymen, 
and also as one of the loiterers who had wit- 
nessed the business transaction at Brandt’s 

Hotel. 

His associate was taken back to Sullivan, 
where fuil particulars of the affray were 
detailed before the proper authorities, and 

the criminal was detained for trial. 

It was now quite late, and Mr. Wilbraham 
resolved not to return to Eastberg until the 


his change of. purpose to Mrs. Wilbraham, 
and Mrs, Colbraith was informed in the 
same way that she need not expect her son 
that night. 

At the howl, where he stayed with Mr. 
Wilbraham, Aaron’s exploit was related, and 
he was accounted quite a hero. 

“TI should have been badly off without that 
revolver,” said the former. “ But how came 
you to be so well furnished for the affray ?” 

“It was buying that pistol and my rope 
that made me a laggard,” replied Aaron, who 
had not forgotten, as it Sppeared, the reproof 
to which his tardiness had given occasion. 

“You knew, then, that they would be 
needed ?” 

“Yes. It happened that I heard the plan 
talked up. I had started to walk home 
through the woods. It is nearer that way, 
and there’s a nice crust. When I got into 
the pine woods I began to be pretty tired, 
but I didn’t see any chance for sitting down 
unless it was on the snow. So I climbed up 
into a great tree, thinking that I would have 
a good rock among the branches. I hadn't 
been there long when two men, coming 
from different directions, met just under my 
tree. One of them was Wash Peters. He 
and I were no great friends, owing to some 
stories he had told about my mother. So 
you may guess that I wasn’t anxious to ‘ put 

in an appearance,’ as the lawyers say; and 
pretty soon, I had heard so much that it 
wouldn’t have been a very safe thing for 
them to find out I was there. I kept as still 
as I could, but I expected every minute that 
something would happen to betray me. Once 
I thought I must sneeze, and again it seemed 
as if I should die if I couldn’t cough; but I 
managed to avoid it somehow. And at last, 
when I had heard their whole plan talked 
up, they went away. As soon as I dared, 
after that, I came down out of my tree, and, 
instead of going on home, returned to Sulli- 
van. At first I thought 1 would tell you 
what I had heard. Then I considered that 
you might think I had made up the story out 
of spite against Wash Peters. So I wouldn’t 
put myself in the way of having my word 
doubted. After getting your permission to 
ride home with you, I prepared myself as 
well as I could for the attack which I knew 
was going to be made. If I had had money 


enough, I should have bought two pistols; 


but that I conldn’t do, I had to get a sec- 
ond-hand one, as it was; and it was hunting 


following day. He accordingly telegraphed . 
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up one that I could afford to buy which 
made me so late. Then I remembered that 
Iam a pretty good hand at the lassoo, and I 
bought the rope too. It was the best I could 
do, though I should have felt a good deal 
safer if I could havé afforded a pistol instead.” 

“You did extremely well. You are a 
brave boy, and I must see what I can do for 
you,” said Mr. Wilbraham, shaking hands 
with Aaron. 

Then the landlord took up the young 
hero’s praises, and all the guests in the bar- 
room had a word of hearty approval to add. 
It was with a flushed face and a beating 
heart that, at a rather late hour, Aaron 
retired to his room. ; 

“Wont mother be glad though?” he said, 
while hastily undressing. “I should not 
wonder if this should be the making of me.” 

The following morning Mr. Wilbraham 
and his young companion set off for home at 
an early hour. This time there was no 
waiting for the “laggard,” and Aaron’s 
promptness was commended by Mr. Wilbra- 
ham. The boy seemed much more socially 
inclined than on the previous evening. 

“He talks very well,” thought Mr. Wilbta- 
ham, approvingly. “I should judge him to 
be a lad of uncommon ability. I wish Vic 
were half as smart.” 

Ability Aaron Colbraith had, undoubtedly, 
and in courage we have seen that he was 
not deficient. He was not wholly wanting, 
too, in some of the higher and better im- 
pulses of humanity. What he lacked was 
Christian counsel from the lips of a Christian 
mother. Blessed is the child from whom 
these are not withheld. 

Mr. Wilbraham, however, discovered no 
deficiency, either moral or otherwise, in the 
boy towards whom the last night’s events 
had, as was but natural, prejudiced him 
favorably. 

“lam pleased with you, Aaron,” he said, 
as they were nearing the hamlet in the 
vicinity of the quarry. “ You have a claim 
upon me, remember that. And now tell me 
frankly what would you like me to do for 
you?” 

“If you would let us keep the cottage—” 
said Aaron, hesitatingly. 

“That I fear is impossible. I have given 
my word, and I make it a point never to 
break a promise. I will come and see your 
mother, though, and I dare say I shall be 
able to reconcile her to finding some other 
residence.” 
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“You are very good,” replied the boy, 
jumping frorh the sleigh; for they were now 
opposite the cottage. 

“Tam glad you think so. I will see you 
again soon. Good-morning.” 

With a bow and asmile he drove away, 
and a few minutes afterwards was at home, 
where his adventure produced a profound 
sensation. Even Mrs. Wilbraham was roused 
by the recital of her husband’s recent danger, 
and through a whole day forgot to make 
complaint of her own ills, in gratitude for his 
escape; but after that the habit of years 
proved too strong for her, and she became 
again the querulous, repining egotist. There- 
upon it occurred to her that the shock of 
hearing what had happened ought to have 
been a crusher for her, and she became too 
much prostrated to leave her bed for several 
days. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WIDOW AND THE FATHERLESS. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM did not forget his prom- 
ise of calling on Aaron’s mother. The first 
evening that he found himself at leisure it 
was fulfilled. He had never seen Mrs. Col- 
braith before, the negotiations for the cottage 
having been made through his agent. Her 
appearance surprised him greatly. We are 
apt to associate the idea of a repulsive exte- 
rior with those of whom we have heard only 
evil reports, and Mr. Wilbraham had done so 
in this case. He was not prepared, there- 
fore, for seeing a rather handsome, smiling, 
and still young looking woman. She had on 
a black alpaca dress, whose perfect fit showed 
her fine figure to excellent advantage. A 
scarlet ribbon bound her hair, and a knot 6f 
searlet held her collar at the throat. 

“This must be Mr. Wilbraham, I am sure,” 
said the lady, smiling seductively upon her, 
visitor. “My boy tells me that you kindly 
promised to take the trouble of calling on us. 
It really is refreshing, now and then, to find 
aman who thinks it worth while to keep a 
promise.” 

Mr. Wilbraham had a certain pride in the 
infallibility of his word, and the flattery was 
felt accordingly. 

“T should have come before, but a man in 
business is never quite a free agent,” he 
replied. 

“That is what I told Aaron. I believe 
(with a laugh) that the boy has pined for 
you as young lovers do for their sweethearts.” 
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As she spoke she stepped out to the entry, 
in which was a winding stairway, and called, 
quite loudly, “ Ronny! Ronny, dear! here is 
Mr. Wilbraham.” 

Aaron came down at once, his face express- 


ing pleasure at sight of the visitor. 
“You did not expect such a treat, did you, 


dear?” said his mother. 

“Tam very glad to see Mr. Wilbraham,” 
replied the boy. 

“I wonder, though, that he was not afraid 


to come here,” observed the lady, laughing 
again. “I believe the good people about 


Eastberg have been trying to fasten upon us 
the reputation of the wicked ogres; but we 
really do not eat people here, do we, Ron ?” 

“ Of course not, mother!” retorted Aaron, 
rather curily, 


“Ron doesn’t like to hear about those vile 


slanders,” said Mrs. Colbraith, dropping her 
voice into that low confidential tone which 
some women, when their auditors are gen- 
tlemen, know how to make effective; “and 


you really cannot wonder that he doesn’t. 


It is painful for me to speak of such things, 


very; but I could not bear that you should 
think the stories true.” 

“TI do not,” affirmed Mr. Wilbraham, very 
decidedly. 

“O, thank you. Iam so glad. You can- 
not think how concerned I am about Aaron. 
My boy is so high-spirited, and so fond of 
his mother. Iam not sure”—with another 
gay little laungh—“that at one time he did 
not entertain thoughts of challenging you, 
even to mortal combat. I have done my 
best to teach him moderation, and I think he 
is really getting to be quite a credit to his 
teacher. You cannot think how delighted 
I was to hear that, instead of challenging 
you, he had found opportunity to render you 
a trifling service.” 

‘ “The service was not a trifling one, and it 
was nobly done,” returned Mr. Wilbraham. 
“Aaron, which would you rather I should 


. give you,a handsome gold watch or a year 


at the village high school ?” 

“T should prefer going to school,” was the 
reply. 

“ Ronny’s great ambition is to be a scholar,” 
interposed his mother. “It has been a great 
trial to me that I could not keep him at 
school. If his father had lived ”—this with 
the appropriate use. of her lace-edged hand- 
kerchief—“ we should never have been re- 
duced to such straits. Ah, sir! It is a vil- 
lanous world, in which the friendless cannot 
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hope to hold their own against grasping 


men.” 

Mr. Wilbraham: was becoming interested, 
and his face showed it. 

“You have been unfortunate, I fear,” he 


said. 


“We have lost our all. When we came 
here, I hoped enough would remain to feed 
us in this humble place; but the little I had 
counted upon retaining is gone too. Sol 
have learned to-day. We are little better 
than beggars. Aaron, my dear, it is time for 


the evening mail. Had you not better go to 
the office? Mr. Wilbraham will excuse you, 
I think.” 
“Certainly,” assented that gentleman. 
Aaron rose rather reluctantly, bowed, and 
left the room. 


“You'll excuse the liberty I take in send- 


ing him away, please?” said the widow, 
softly; “but I wanted to ask your advice 
about something that involves an allusion to 
those odious stories which Ronny dislikes so 
much to hear about. Do you know, by the 
way, that they all came from Wash Peters? 


the villain who attempted to rob you the 
other night, and met the fate he so richly 
deserved? I suppose I ought to forgive him, 
now that he is dead, but I don’t feel quite 
certain that I do. He got against us when 
we first came here because I refused to take 
him to board; and that—the slanders he put 
in circulation, I mean— was his revenge. 
(O Mrs. Cotbraith! Did the father of lies 
help you out with that one?) But whatI 
wished to ask you about is, how am I to earn 
a livelihood? The place of housekeeper in 
some gentleman’s family is what I should 
like best, and is, indeed, what I am _ best 
fitted for, I think. But, with such a name 
as Wash. Peters has given me, how can I 
expect any gentleman to be willing to take 
me into his family? You see how I am 
placed. Penniless, and my hands bound by 
cruel lies ”—with a pathetic uplifting of her 
jetty eyes, and a clasping of her plump white 
hands. “Perhaps the best thing I could do 
would be to starve in quiet, since that seems 
to be about all that is left for me. Yet, for 
Aaron’s sake, I am not quite willing to quit 
the world so easily.. If you can help me—by 
your advice, I mean—I shall be very grateful.” 

A thought struck Mr. Wilbraham. “A 
housekeeper! Why not? It is a Christian 
duty to show kindness to the widow and the 
fatherless.” Then he owed this particular 
widow reparation for having believed the 
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calumnies against her, and to her son he was 
under a vast obligation. Without consider- 
ing the matter at great length, he came toa 
hasty decision, and said, accordingly: 

+ “Tcertainly shall not advise you to adopt 


the starvation expedient at present, I have 


something better to offer you. The lies you 
allude to I do not believe; and my house is 
in want of a housekeeper. Mrs. Wilbraham 
has been for years an invalid. Agathais a 
mere child. I have been aware for some 


time that she is taking too much care upon 
herself. You will not find things, I fear, 


quite so orderly as they are here ”—with an 
admiring glance around the exquisitely neat 
little sitting-room—“ though for a child 
Agatha has done remarkably well, I think. 
Well, Mrs. Colbraith, will you come ?” 


“Will come? Will the thirsty drink? 


Will the weary rest? Will—O sir, you are 
too good!” 

“Aaron will come with you. I should like 
Victor to have him for a companion; and if 
my boy could gain a little energy from asso- 


ciating with yours,I should like that too, 


Aaron shall have his year at school, After 
that, if I have as good reason for being satis- 


- fied with him as I have now, he shall never 


want a friend.” 

Mrs. Colbraith put her handkerchief to her 
eyes and sobbed out her thanks. 

“When will it be convenient for you to 
come?” asked Mr. Wilbraham, who felt, 
married man though he was, like wiping 
away the sobbing creature’s tears. 

“To-day is Thursday. How will next week 
Monday do?” 

“Admirably. We will expect you at that 
time.” 

There was no reason for staying longer, 
and Mr. Wilbraham rose to go. A geranium, 
which had attained a rank growth, was in 
the south window, and he lingered yet a mo- 
ment to look at that. He had a soft place in 
his heart for all the minor expressions of 
nature’s tenderness. “A primrose by the 
river’s brim,” something more than “a yel- 
low primrose was to him.” It was God’s 
seal set upon the great truth that he is love. 
So of the varied touches of beauty in leaf, 
fern, cloud, shell. He was always touched 
to softness in beholding them. So he could 
not pass Mrs. Colbraith’s geranium by unno- 


ticed, but stood a moment fingering its leaves. 


and breathing its fragrance. 


“You are fond of flowers, I suppose?” he 
said, 
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“O yes, the darlings. If I were going to 
Siberia, I should have to take my geranium 
with me.” 

“It would find the climate uncongenial, I 
fear,” said Mr, Wilbraham, smiling; but the 


smile faded instantly, He was thinking how, 


in the earlier days of his married life, he had 
often brought home rare plants for Sue, and 


* how they had always been left to die from 


neglect. With a sigh he bade Mrs. Colbraith 
“ Good-evening,” and walked thouglitfully 


homeward, the fragrance of those geranium 


leaves still lingering on his fingers. It was 
not entirely with satisfaction unmixed, how- 
ever, that he reviewed the evening. 

“Mrs. Colbraith is a very agreeable wo- 
man, and what a shame that she has been so 
slandered,” he thought, “I hope Sue will 


like her, but there is where the pinch comes, 


Sue is pretty sure to set her face against the 
whole thing. She is always so unreasonable. 
Most likely she will contend that I have only 
this woman’s word against the gossip of the 
whole town; and the town is always high 
authority with Sue. Still, I hope I shall be 


able to convinee her that what I have done 
is right and necessary. I wonder I never 
thought of providing a regular housekeeper 
before. To be sure, Aggie is doing very well, 
but her school and music are quite enough 
for a child like her.” 

It was, nevertheless, with some misgivings 
that he broached the subject on reaching 
home. The family were in Mrs, Wilbraham’s 
sitting-room, or boudoir, as she called it, 
Agatha was reading to her mother, who lay 
with shaded eyes upon a sofa. The fair pale 
face had grown thin and sharp, yet it re- 
tained much of its former prettiness. 

Victor was taking his ease in a lounging- 
chair, his feet rather above the level of his 
head, He changed his position, however, at 
Mr. Wilbraham’s entrance, lowering his feet 
and picking up a book, which he held as if 
just interrupted in his studies. Truth to 
tell, the boy was somewhat ashamed to 
parade his inddlence before his father, to 
whom it was particularly distasteful, as he 
knew. ; 

Agatha laid down her book, “ The Count of 
Monte-Christo,” saying, as she did so, “ Good- 
night, Monsieur le Counte; you are very 
good company, to be sure, but we like papa’s 
better. Don’t we, mamma?” 

“What made you so late, Jesse?” asked 
Mrs. Wilbraham, fretfully. 

“Late? That is just a notion of yours, my 
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dear,” returned her husband, in the cheering, 
bantering tone he was accustomed to use 
with her. “It isn’t quite nine o’clock yet, 
and nobody but a chicken would call that 
late. Aren’t you a little better to-night? 
It seems to me that you are getting up a 
faint color in your cheeks.” 

“You are always saying that—always 
making believe that I am better, when you 
must know that I am really worse; but I 
know what that is for: it is so that you need 
not feel obliged to spend your evenings at 
home.” 

“My dear Sue, you are growing morbid. 
Now let me tell you where I have been to- 
night. You surely would not wish me to let 
Aaron Colbraith’s bravery go unnoticed, by 
which perhaps my life was saved.” 

“Don’t talk about it. Give me my harts- 
horn, Aggie.” 

“But it is necessary that I should talk 
about it, or, at least, about the arrangements 
I have made,” urged Mr. Wilbraham, very 
much with the feeling, however, of one who 
kicks against the pricks. “I have been talk- 
ing with Mrs. Colbraith to-night—” 

“You talk with that woman!” 

“My dear, she has been vilely slandered. 
It was that wretch Wash Peters who started 
the stories about her. Shall we let her 
starve on that account?” 

“If she is starving, you might send her 
some potatoes or something. I don’t see 
that you need go there yourself.” 

“TI am not going there again, but she is 
coming here,” declared Mr. Wilbraham, with 
a desperate wish to get the worst out at 
once. 

“Here! That vile woman coming here!” 
“Mrs. Colbraith is coming here, my dear. 
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Please to bear in mind that she is a much 
abused, but nota vile woman. She will have 
the place of housekeeper. Aaron I am going 
to send to school for a year, and he will stay 
here too. I hope, Victor, that you will try 
to make it pleasant for him.” 

“Till sing him a cradle song every night, 
and strew his paths by day .with copper 
coins!” declared Victor, with comic serious- 
ness. “He is such a tremendously active 
fellow, that he will enjoy picking them up 
one by one amazingly.” p 

“TI wish his activity might become infec- 
tious,” said Mr. Wilbraham. 

“So do I,” retorted Vic. “It would be 
such a good thing for Ag, if she could catch 
it. Many is the night that I have given 
neither sleep to my eyes nor slumber to my 
eyelids from lamenting over her laziness.” 

“In that case,” said his father, gravely, 
though the corners of his mouth were twitch- 
ing, “I think you had better go to bed, and 
make up for past insomnolence. Aggie!”— 
drawing her down upon his lap—* my little 
girl is not sorry, is she, that her labors are to 
be lightened ?” 

Aggie gave him a kiss and slipped away 


without replying. She was too truthful to - 


say that she was not sorry, and she did not 
wish to object to what he had done. Yet the 
announcement that Mrs. Colbraith was com- 
ing there had fallen upon her heart with 
leaden weight. The moment she had 
reached her room a rush of tears came. 

“T wish she wasn’t coming,” murmured 
the girl, burying her face in the bedclothes 
to stifle her sobs. 

More than once in the night she awoke 
with the same words upon her lips, “I wish 
she wasn’t coming.” 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Once, all the birds would sing, 
And all the winds would ring, 
Was to-morrow, to-morrow! 
The world was fair with June, 
And o’er its rosy bloom 
No shade or hint of sorrow. 


But still the green leaves sighed, 

And the brook’s mellow tide, 
For to-morrow, to-morrow! 

Even the solemn sea, 

In all its mystery, 

Said to-morrow, to-morrow! 


Now all the winds will ring, 
And all the birds will sing 
Is yesterday, yesterday! 
The wild brooks make reply, 
And sad the green leaves sigh 
For yesterday, yesterday! 


It was so fair, they say, 

So soon it passed away, 
Ah yesterday, yesterday! 

Nothing to-day is sweet 

But traces of your feet, 

Yesterday, dear yesterday! 
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Sketches of Travel in California. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN CALIFORNIA. 
A TRIP TO THE NORTH. 


BY J. 8. BACON. 


Tue steamship “Del Norte” lay at the 
wharf in San Francisco, her engine in mo- 
tion, that everything might be found in work- 
ing order. The crowded gang plank, the 
hurrying to and fro of trunk-laden porters, 
the leave-taking on the crowded deck, all be- 
tokened that her departure was at hand. 

The slowly-revolving wheels caused the 
good ship to surge against the pier, as if strug- 
gling to escape from the confusion that 
reigned around, but the strong hawsers, with 
a tension like bars of iron, still held her in 
check. The hoarse roar of steam through 
the ’scape pipe tells of boilers straining with 
thirty pounds’ pressure, and drowns the voice 
of the captain who seems to be enacting a 
pantomime upon the starboard wheel-house. 
Of asudden the steam is shut off, and now 
the voice of the captain is heard: 

“All aboard! Let go your bow hawser! 
Haul in that gang-plank !” 

And giving one pull of the bell, the wheels 
revolve more rapidly, she swings off from the 
crowded dock, and takes her departure amid 
the waving of handkerchiefs on board and 
on shore. 

The Del Norte was the regular steam- 
packet, plying between San Francisco and 
the northern coast of California. She was a 
stanch craft of some six hundred tons burthen, 
built expressly for the route, and had for her 
motive power one of the oscillating engines 
of the late Panama Steamer Republic. In 
fact the ship was built for the engine and 
shaft, and not the engine for the ship, and 
to the eye she appeared too narrow for a 
comfortable sea boat. Business called me to 
the most northern town in the State (Cres- 
cent City), and in company with a lady conft 
panion, I had joined the motley crowd on 
board the Del Norte, and put to sea on a 
quiet morning in May. Our first destination 
was Humbolt Bay, a point some two. hun- 
dred and thirty miles up the coast. 

We had on board a company of U. S. 
troops on their way to some of the military 
posts in the north, besides the usual assort- 
ment of passengers to be found on such a 
trip. As we passed the frowning “Heads” 
of San Francisco, and entered upon the long 


swell of the Pacific Ocean, the rolling of the 
boat proved I was not mistaken in my esti- 
mate of her sea-going qualities. 

The wind piped from the northwest, and 
we made straight for Point Reyes, some twen- 
ty-five miles distant, passing which, we took 
a detour further inland # gain what protec- 
tion we could from the long swells coming 
from the north, and which were somewhat 
hindered in force, by the various projecting 
headlands along the coast. 

The landsman’s terror, mal de mer, had 
now thinned our ranks, and those of us who 
had before shaken hands with Neptune had 
the bountifully-spread table all to ourselves, 
interrupted, to be sure, with now and then an 
“O my!” from some adjoining stateroom. I 
was disappointed in our steamer; five knots 
was all she could make against the wind and 
sea, and unless the weather moderated, a 
long voyage seemed in prospect. 

Slowly we skirted along the shore, the 
lofty pines and redwoods studded the moun- 
tain sides of the coast range, and here and 
there a settlement near the shore where a 
landing was possible; night soon fell around 
us, rolling and tossing on our weary way. 
The voyage seemed as though it would be 
uneventful, and the captain informs us he 
seldom finds the weather any different when 
bound north, but on the homeward trip, of 
course what is now adverse becomes a fair 
wind and sea. Point Asenas, a low sandy 
point, one hundred miles from San Francisco, 
was passed after midnight, and we coursed 
along the shores of Mendocino. In the 
morning the white buildings of Mendocino 
city, a considerable lumber station, reflected 
the beams of the rising sun, but the weather 
was much the same as yesterday, and the 
whole coast seemed a continuous line of surf. 

Cape Meitdocino, some one hundred miles 
from Point Asenas, is called the Cape Horn 
of the Pacific, and that point once passed, 
the wind is more moderate, and the sea 
smoother. Another night arrived; the regu- 
lar thump, thump, thump, of the paddle- 
wheels, the coughing of the steam, as it 
rushed through the cylinder valves, and the 
creaking and rolling of the ship, permitted 
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only a restless sleep, and our second morning 
dawned, at last, after a night of interminable 
length. On deck at sunrise, 1 found the 
steamer heaving directly for Humbolt Bay 
Lighthouse. The wind had died away to a 
zephyr, the sea has lost its lumpy character, 
and we rode with more comfort. 

Arrived off the bar, the smoke from the 
mills at Eureka, in Humbolt Bay, was plainly 
discerned, rising above the intervening sand 
ridges, and stopping the engine for the first 
time since leaving port, the gun was fired for 
a pilot. 

The bar of Humbolt Bay is the great bug- 
bear of the northern coast; many shipwrecks 
have here occurred, and many lives lost. A 
year or two since a tugboat from San Fran- 
cisco, in endeavoring to cross the bar, was 
thrown literally end over end, and all hands 
met with a watery grave; the boat at last 
drifting bottom up, into the quiet waters of 
the inner bay. ; 

We can only enter here at high tide, and 
the tugboat with pilot on board, will only at- 
tempt the passage of the bar at high water. 
Often was our gun loaded and fired, but no 
heed was paid to the summons, till the tide 
permitted the passage of the bar. 


We lay some three hours in waiting, till at 
last a line of blackened smoke inside the 
beach, told us of the approach of the tug. 
We watched her with interest as she crossed 
the bar, the sea now breaking feather-white 


across theentrance. The little “ Mary Ann” 
would lift her bow on the top of a huge billow 
till we could see her keel for half her length, 
and then in the hollow of the sea could just 
discern the smoke stack. Timid passengers 
were ordered below, hatches put on, cabin- 
door locked, and everything prepared for an 
encounter with the breakers, The pilot is 
now alongside. 

“ How much water on the bar, pilot ?” 

“ Twelve feet, probably. How much water 
do you draw ?” 

“Nine feet.” 

A distance of only three feet between our 
keel.and the treacherous sands, and settling 
down in this heavy swell we should be un- 
comfortably near the bottom. 

“Does the boat ever touch the ground, 
captain ?” 

“ Yes, she has done so, but not heavily; a 
stout blow would end her days.” 

I confess to a sinking of heart as the ship 
was headed for the entrance, andI heard the 
order to “ give her full steam and hook her in.” 
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A few moments sufficed to place us among 
the outer breakers, and for a moment we 
seemed engulfed, but with all the speed she 
could muster, the steamer hurried onward; 
an ugly sea gathered astern of us, threaten- 
ing to poop us, with what result God only 
knows. But it breaks before it reaches us, 
and the Del Norte quietly lifts her stern, and 
allows the billow, now shorn of its power, 
to pass under us. 

It required but a few minutes to pass the 
ordeal, but they were moments big with dan- 
ger apparently, and we breathed easier only 
after they had passed. Ten minutes sufficed 
to place us across the bar and within the 
quiet waters of the land-locked bay. 

How sailing vessels, lumber laden, ever 
pass over this bar is a mystery; they are al- 
ways towed in and out by the tugboat, and 
must choose a time when the sea is smoother, 
to make the passage in safety. 

The town of Eureka is situated some eight 
miles from the entrance of the bay, and is a 
place of considerable importance. Its chief 
export is lumber, and four or five mills in 
active operation gave a bustling appearance 
1» the town, as we approached. The arrival 
of the semi-monthly steamer is an event of 
importance to the Eurekans, hemmed in as 
they are by the ragged mountains, over which, 
to the nearest settlements, there is at best 
but a single trail; they are therefore more or 
less dependent on the steamer for communi- 
cation with the outer world. Quite a large 
fleet of vessels arrive and depart, but their 
voyages are long compared with the steamer, 
and particularly in winter months. With 
such a rough bar, the people are long without 
news from the city. 

The bar once passed, the Bay of Humbolt 
resembles a placid lake; fine wharves jut out 
into the water, and lumber-loading vessels 
moored up and down the front of the town, 
give it the appearance of a place of import- 
ance. Humbolt county has become famous 
fer its potatoes, and tons of them are shipped 
yearly to the city, always maintaining ad- 
vanced prices. The spires and towers of 
three or four churches rise above the orna- 
mental trees with which every house seems 
surrounded. Neat white cottages are sprin- 
kled here and there, and gardens bloom with 
geraniums, roses, lilies and buds which in the 
Eastern States would be termed tender plants, 
and the place as seen from shipboard bas a 
very picturesque appearance, and seems of 
no inconsiderable size. 
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A ramble through the town confirms our 
estimate of its importance. We visit the 
lumber mills, to see trees six feet in diameter 
drawn from the water up the long inclined 
ways, to the sharp-whetted saws, like a bul- 
lock to the shambles. The logs are mostly of 

‘large size, the smaller ones being the excep- 
tion; the lumber people handle the huge 
timbers with ease, and by the aid of machin- 
ery place it in position, with a single move- 
ment of the hand. These men are nearly all 
from the State of Maine, generally six feet 
in their-stockings, all bone and muscle, their 
feet thrust into a number thirteen boot, and 
their persons encased in the universal red or 
blue flannel shirt. The town has of course 
the usual number of tippling shops, yclept 
saloons, or what is more modern, sample 
rooms, with the billiard-table attachment, a 
post-office, now thronged because steamer 
day, and a Wells, Fargo & Co. Express Office. 
This latter is a feature in all California 
towns. No village is complete without it, 
and it becomes of more importance than the 
post-office. 

‘Eureka seems advantageously situated for 
the business carried on. It is the head of 
the navigable waters of the bay, for vessels of 
any considerable draft of water, and is sur- 
rounded by the native forests; in fact the 
site of the town itself was once a forest. 
The bay extends some ten miles above 
Eureka, but the water is shoal, say four or 
five feet deep. The town of Arcata is situ- 
ated at the head of the bay, with a daily 
stage line to Eureka, A small wheezy little 
steamer of half pony power also plies between 
the two places. 

The logs for the mills are floated down 
from the head waters of the bay and the 
tributary streams during the freshets of spring. 
The steamer is usually detained at Eureka 
some twenty-four hours, discharging freight 
and waiting for tides. Most of our passen- 
gers disembark here, and as the poor souls 
came on deck, after two days of fasting and a 
dismal conflict with upturned stomachs, they 
presented a forlorn appearance. 

In due time the shrill whistle called our 
pilot on board ; the tug had already proceeded 
to sea to relieve us of his presence after we 
should have passed the dreaded bar. Our 
passenger line now comprised but a baker’s 
dozen, including twoor three who were to 
land at Trinidad, a point some fifteen miles 

north, while the rest were bound for Crescent 
City, the end of our route. 
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We found the bar less formidable than be- 
fore, and the steamer being light we had 
no difficulty in gaining an offing, although 
rolling fearfully and creating a temporary 
panic. 

A smooth sea favored us, and in two hours’ 
time we approached the landing at Trinidad, 
an open roadstead, surrounded by huge rocks, 
over which the sea rolled in a smother of 
foam. It is only in fine weather and smooth 
sea that a landing can be made here. The 
little cove is sheltered from the northwest 
winds, but from the southeast the storms 
roll in with fury, and effectually bar com- 
munication with the settlement except by 
land. 

Trinidad was located at the time of the dis- 
covery of fine gold in the sands of the beach, 
a few miles further to the north. The Gold 
Bluff excitement was an institution in its 
day, and ranks with Frazer River and the 
dozen other gold excitements that have peri- 
odically stirred the hearts of Californians. 
Gold was found mingled with the black sand 
of the beach, immediately beneath the high 
bluffs that formed the background there- 
abouts. Its presence was, and continues to 
be, a mystery. Where it comes from no one 
seems able to determine, and yet its existence 
is proved. Thousands of miners flocked to this 
spot, disembarking at Trinidad, where im- 
mediately a settlement sprang up, and dur- 
ing the prevalence of the excitement had a 
rapid growth. 

The beach at Gold Bluffs was lined with 
gold-seekers in those early days. Gold was 
found, but not in quantities to suit, and the 
adventurers left one by one in disgust. Up 
to this day, parties are engaged in gold min- 
ing on this spot. After a heavy storm the 
black sand is freely deposited up and down 
the beach, and is hastily sacked by miners at 
low tide, and packed on mules to fresh water, 
where it is washed for gold. The amount of 
dust is not large, and but few now engage in 
the search. At Trinidad the anchor was 
dropped under foot, a gun fired to arouse the 
dormant inhabitants, and we visited the shore 
in our boat, with the purser and passengers, 
who were to land here. A few boxes and 
bales of freight were transported in the sin- 
gle lighter that came off from the shore, in 
response to the summons from our ten- 
pounder. 

A single sawwill of limited capacity is all 
that Trinidad can boast of in the way of 
business enterprise, and this mill maintains 
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a precarious existence. The difficulties of 
shipping lumber from this point are great. 
The treacherous sea gives scarcely time 
for the embayed craft to slip her cables 
in time of danger, and the decaying frames 
of more than one wrecked vessel, looking 
like the skeletons of some sea monster, lie 
along the narrow strip of beach. - 

Trinidad has evidently seen its best days, 
and will erelong be passed by, even by the 
steamers, as too unimportant to notice. De- 
tained but two hours, the anchor was weighed 
and our prow was once more headed north- 
ward for Crescent City, some forty-five miles 
distant. The coast all the way from this 
point is rugged and mountainous, the sum- 
mits crowned with pines and redwoods, the 
country everywhere well timbered. We now 
pass the famous Gold Bluff. The long line of 
beach is backed by bluff high lands, and many 
suppose the gold is washed from the bluffs; 
but frequent and diligent prospecting of these 
bluffs fails to find traces of gold in them. 
These “ diggins” are now claimed by a San 
Francisco capitalist, who employs men and 
mules to scour the beach after every storm, 
but his efforts are attended with indifferent 
success. 

Our engine was slowed down, in order that 
we might not reach our port before sunrise, 
and a fourth night on board was inevitable. 
We went below, to find the same narrow 
bunk, the same glazed portholes, looking in 
daylight like a glaring eye, kept constantly 
closed lest the ocean element find occasional 
entrance, and in consequence a stifled atmos- 
phere in the cabin saloon. The same creak- 
ing of bulkheads, and the same noisy plunge 
of the piston, jarring the boat from stem to 
stern; the same dip, @ip, dip of the paddles, 
and the same noise of waters hissing in our 
wake, lulled us into a sort of forgetfulness 
hardly akin to sleep, to be awakened at dawn 
by the sudden report of the gun, announcing 
our near approach to our destination. 

On deck in a moment, and here is Crescent 
City. A deep indenture in the shore line 
formed the bay, open from the south through 
a narrow entrance, but hemmed in on all 
other sides by huge rocks and long-reaching 
reefs, feather white with ocean spray. Point 
St. George, on the north, completely protect- 
ed the bay from the northerly winds and sea, 
and at its northern extremity stood a white 
tower surmounted by the lighthouse, which 
was just winking out its last rays as the 
morning dawned upon us, The bay was 
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crescent-shaped (hence the name), and was 
skirted with pines, standing in regular order, 
most of them decayed and leafless, while the 
background rose in regular hills and moun- 
tains thick with this universal timber. Seen 
through the glass, the houses appeared built 
on the water’s edge, and following the curve 
of the bay. Here and there the stars and 
stripes were flung to the breeze, announcing 
the arrival of the vessel. As we steamed up 
to the buoy through the narrow entrance, 
moving slowly among the sunken rocks, the 
whole town seemed astir, and when the an- 
chorage was reached, the beach was lined 
with towns’ people to witness the landing. 
A large and commodious boat approached, 
in which we were to be conveyed to the 
shore for the moderate sum of one dollar 
each. The steamer made fast to the buoy 
some two miles from shore, and we were to 
be transferred to the beach by means of the 
boat. Bidding adieu to our worthy captain, 
and nothing loth to leave our floating prison, 
we took seats in the boat, men, women and 
children, and pulled shoreward. The craft 
was heavily laden, the baggage being thrust 
most unceremoniously among us, and but two 
oarsmen to propel us onward. But the bay 
was smooth, and the gentle swell broke upon 
the beach in modest ripples. Just outside 
the landing the boat was stopped, and the 
hat passed around for the fares, our boatmen 
only recognizing the “bird in the hand” 
principle. Toiling onward again, our heavily- 
laden craft at last touched the beach, but at 
some little distance from terra firma proper, 
and a horse and dray were backed into the 
water, and we duly transferred by this 
agency from boat to shore. 

Here then was Crescent City—in former 
years a place of great activity in trade; the 
headquarters for supplies to mining districts 
hereabouts, and the seaport at which all 
freight for southern Oregon and northern 
California was landed. The northern part of 
California was most accessible from this 
point, and a brisk and thriving city sprang 
up like magic. The opening of interior com- 
munication with San Francisco, and the set- 
tlement of the northern section of the State, 
the establishment of post routes and wagon 
roads, proved at last too serious a competi- 
tion, and the decline of Crescent City com- 
menced. At this date the steamer in her 
semi-monthly trips, brings up only about one 
hundred tons of freight destined for the in- 
terior, and reached from this place by a 
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wagon road, built over the mountains to 
Waldo in Oregon, sometimes called, and in 
fact better known as “Sailor Diggings,” a 
distance of about sixty miles, crossing in this 
distance the coast range of mountains, and 
penetrating to the valleys beyond. Crescent 
City seemed to consist of two parallel streets 
running around the curve of the bay; the 
buildings on the front street sufficiently re- 
moved from high water mark to be secure 
from any encroachments from the sea, and 
yet in places protected by heavy-timbered 
bulkheads, built to check the ravages and 
undermining which might be the result of 
winter storms. 

The beach in front of the town was liber- 
ally strewn with driftwood for its entire 
length. Large trees and small formed a bar- 
rier so impassable, that a roadway had to be 
cut through this debris at regular intervals. 
This driftwood furnished the town. with 
an abundant supply of fuel, brought as it 
were, to their very doors, and was all depos- 
ited in a single winter, during a heavy freshet 
that had occurred some years previous. It 
had been floated from the Klamath River to 
the sea, and brought by the tides and. ocean 
currents to this, its final resting-place; its 
arrival must have constituted a grand specta- 
cle as it tossed madly over the reef, held fast 
in the irongrip of the wild breakers. A com- 
modious wharf that had been built under the 
shelter of Point George was carried away by 
the drift timber, and has never been rebuilt. 
The bay is so situated (open to the south), 
that in the winter months the prevalence of 
southeast storms causes a heavy surf contin- 
ually, and a landing here to be an impossi- 
bility for about four months of the year. 
During this long period the inhabitants de- 
pend solely upon the solitary mail rider with 
his weekly bag, for information from the 
outer world. No telegraphic communication 
nearer than Jacksonville, in Oregon, one 
hundred and thirty miles distant. The ap- 
pearance of the bay in winter borders on the 
sublime, the seething waters rush madly to 
the beach, and the numerous rocks and crags 
are but huge masses of sea foam. In late 
fall and early spring, not unfrequently does 
the steamer make her appearance in the of- 
fing, but the pitiless surf forbids a near ac- 
quaintance, and she departs again, and is 
soon lost to sight, but to memory dear. 

This place is the county seat of Del Norte 
County. It has its courthouse, a plain 
wooden structure, one or two brick buildings, 


the usual number of saloons, and the all-im- 
portant Wells, Fargo & Co.’s office. Every 
other merchant seems to be a forwarding 
agent, and the mule teams loading up their 
transmountain freight give some appearance 
of business. Built upon the beach, the 
streets are sandy and heavy, the buildings 
generally have a dilapidated look,and are sadly 
in need of paint. The old scarred and life- 
less pine trees form a background to the 
picture, and altogether Crescent City pre- 
sents few attractions. The steamer remains 
here only long enough to discharge and take 
on board freight, before starting on her re- 
turn voyage, and I confess to a feeling of 
loneliness, as if my last friend had deserted, 
when she fired her signal gun and headed 
seaward, 

Crescent City harbor is susceptible of great 
improvement. As before remarked, it is open 
only to the south, with a narrow entrance, 
and surrounded elsewhere by a long line of 
reefs, nearly bare at low tide. 

On these reefs a breakwater could readily 
be built, and thus form an almost land locked 
harbor. In the southeast storms of winter 
the sea roars and dashes over the reef into 
the bay, and the whole line from north to 
south is buried in foaming breakers that come 
tumbling upon the beach beyond. Were this 
natural barrier surmounted by a breakwater, 
to arrest the furious beating over into the 
bay, the harbor would afford shelter and safe 
anchorage the year round. Crescent City 
itself, is not, perhaps, of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant such an expenditure for its 
protection, but the fact is, there is no harbor 
of refuge along the whole coast from San 
Francisco to Columbia River, a distance of 
six hundred miles, and the bar of the Colum- 
bia is always impassable in heavy weather. 
This place is situated about midway between 
San Francisco and the Columbia, and a break- 
water would enable steamers and vessels to 
find a safe anchorage in winter weather. It 
is the only place on this extent of coast, 
where nature has rendered it possible to con- 
struct a harbor. Based upon this view, Con- 
gress has been petitioned on the subject, and 
a survey was ordered. Here the matter ap- 
parently rests; no one is public-spirited 
enough to “ push things,” and it looks as if 
the breakwater would never be built. Cres- 
cent City is a port of entry and has its cus- 
tom-house official, whose principal business 
is to draw his regular salary. 

Located about two miles from town, on the 
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beach, are gold washings; a small stream 
finds an outlet here, and the water is used 
by miners in washing out the sand. Fine 
gold is found mingled with the black sand of 
the beach, bnt not covering a large area of 
surface. It is worked by the old-fashioned 
flume process, and those engaged are making 
good wages in the enterprise. The existence 
of gold here, is as mysterious as at Gold 
Bluff, and parties have prospected the beach 
up and down, but save in this one spot, the 
search has not rewarded the seekers. The 
query arises, does the presence of this small 
fresh water stream have anything to do with 
this matter? 

Indians abound in this region. The Kla- 
math tribe are quite numerous, both here 
and in the vicinity, and in former years have 
been so troublesome, that Uncle Sam has es- 
tablished a post some six miles from town 
at the head of a beautiful valley, and usually 
numbering one hundred troops. The Indi- 
ans like all in California, are squalid looking 
objects, clinging to their old habits and cus- 
toms, living in undergraund or mud-built 
huts, half clad, and usually wrapped in a 
blanket, probably a gift from Uncle Sam. 
Hair coarse and bristling, and their time 
spent in wandering up and down the town 
in search of “muck a muck” (food). Many 
of them have been gathered into the Gov- 
ernment Reservation, some fifteen miles from 
town in a secluded valley, and presided over 
by government agents. Some three hundred 
are here collected together, and provided 
with daily rations, carrying on farm work, 
but with no ambition beyond their daily 
bread. The race is fast dying out, they are 


indolent and entirely useless, and hang 


around the settlements eking out a miserable 
existence. Indian maidens and warriors of 
romance were never drawn from these re- 
gions. New-comers are persistently followed 
about by these creatures, and it makes one 
feel at least a little nervous, to be continually 
met in his travels by the vacant stare and 
idiotic laugh of “ Lo.” 

Foreseeing that something must be done 
to avert the total annihilation of this place, 
the inhabitants of Crescent City since my 
visit have erected a. large corporation saw- 
mill, and the town is now actively engaged in 
the lumber trade. A new era seems dawn- 
ing, and the happy results of this. enterprise 
will doubtless cause the erection of other 
mills, and the timber lands being inexhausti- 
ble, this place will become an important lum- 
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ber port. Lumber can be shipped from this 
place, however, only during the summer 
months, and the accumulated stock of win- 
ter work will give employment to quite a 
fleet during the shipping season. At the 
date of our visit, not a vessel was visible in 
the bay, but it is not unusual at the pres- 
ent time to see several loading lumber from 
the shore. 

The discovery of copper, and the more re- 
cent discovery of chrome mines (a manufac- 
ture of paint and drugs), situated about 
eighteen miles from town, had given a little 
impulse to this quiet place at the time of our 
visit. The mines are located on the line of 
the wagon roads beforementioned, and have 
proved to be quite extensive veins, needing 
only cheaper and better facilities for the 
transportation of the ores, to be profitably 
worked. 

Of the copper mines, the most important is 
that of the Alta California Company. This 
mine was recently sold to a company of Bos- 
tonians, and was being worked by them with 
considerable vigor. 

The teams arriving from the interior to 
receive the steamer freight, came down from 
the mines with loads of baggage on, on its 
way to San Francisco. Although they would 
otherwise come empty-handed, the teamsters 
charged exorbitant prices for transportation, 
amounting to six and seven dollats per ton. 
The expense of mining, added to the cost of 
freight by team and steamer, is so great, that 
on account of the low prices of ore in the 
Eastern States, the mines cannot be profit- 
ably worked, and at this day labor has been 
suspended. 

At the time of our visit, some of the six 
mule teams, each animal ornamented with a 


. row of bells discoursing sweet music, were 


landing their freight of ore on the beach, 
preparatory to their return trip, with freight 
for the interior. 

We found there was no stage communica- 
tion with Waldo (or “ Sailor Diggings”), and 
we must engage a private conveyance for the 
trip, and intercept the semi-weekly stage from 
that point. Having transacted our business, 
and bidding adieu to our hostess of the Del 
Norte Hotel, who had made our stay of two 
or three days exceedingly pleasant, we left 
Crescent City, intending to stop at the copper 
mines on our way. We had a distance of 
sixty miles to ride to intercept the overland 
stage, and the road was exceedingly rough 
and mountainous, 
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A tarry of a few days at the mines, eight- 
een miles distant, would tend to recruit both 
travellers and horses, besides giving us op- 
portunity to visit the Alta Mine. An open 
buggy and a pair of fine horses bore us rap- 
idly through the beautiful valley lying be- 
tween Crescent City and the foot of the 
mountains. The road, a turnpike and toll 
road, passes up the valley some six miles to 
Camp Lincoln, when it takes to the moun- 
tain, and its rough features begin to be ap- 
parent. Camp Lincoln is beautifully situ- 
ated at the head of the valley. A cluster of 
buildings comprising the cottages of the offi- 
cers and barracks for the troops (painted the 
yellowish hue always seen in Uncle Sam’s 
particular domain), formed the hollow square 
of the parade ground, in the centre of which 
was erected the flagstaff, from which floated 
the national flag, its bright colors more bril- 
liant in the beams of the morning sun. A 
solitary sentinel paced his lonely round, his 
well-polished musket flashing in the sunlight 
at every turn, and altogether it was a scene 
for a painter. 

But our road was upward and onward, and 
we entered the dense growth of timber prin- 
cipally fir, spruce and redwood. The trees 
were giants in size, and as our horses labored 
up the steep rugged ascent, we had time to 
measure some of the layers by the roadside, 
finding them upwards of twenty feet in cir- 
cumference. 

We passed over a graded road not altogether 
bad, but very steep, two miles from Camp 
Lincoln to the summit, when the road de- 
scends again in a zigzag course, the grade as 
steep as it is possible to be and yet be pass- 
able, till in about two more miles we arrive 
at the foot, and the bank of Smith River. 
This is a rapid stream running down through 
a deep gorge in the mountains, impassable in 
- winter time, but in summer, though very 
rapid and deep, is crossed by means of a ferry. 
This ferry, like many in the State, is a Cali- 
fornia institution, and deserves a passing 
notice. 

The turnpike debouches at a spot where 
the river is fiee from boulders, and the bank 
accessible. A hemp cable about the size of 
one’s arm is stretched across the river here, 
some three hundred feet wide or more. One 
end is secured to a tiee at a proper height, 
and the other end to a windlass, by means of 
which it can be tightened at pleasure. A 
flat boat large enough to accommodate ® 
mule team or stage-coach, is attached to this 
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cable by means of ropes at either end of the 
boat, and pulling through blocks, or shieve 
pulleys travelling on the cable. The boat is 
beached, and when all is ready is pushed into 
the stream, and by means of the pulleys her 
head is inclined up stream, when the rapid 
current striking the boat anglewise, becomes 
the propelling power, and guided by the 
travelling blocks the boat passes rapidly 
across to the other side. The ferry house 
is the toll-house of the road. We found the 
boat on the opposite side of the river, but a 
vigorous shout brings the ferryman to the 
rescue, and a few moments only suffice to 
bring him across. 

We crossed the stream in the manner 
above described, the deep green current boil- 
ing and bubbling around us, cold as the moun- 
tain snows. From the ferry we commence 
the ascent of the opposite mountain, some 
four miles by road, to the summit. The way 
is smoother, but in many places very steep. 

We are still in the dense forest, with now 
and then a ray of sunlight struggling through 
the trees, as we come to little openings in our - 
path. The scenery is sublime. Through the 
deep gorge behind us, we trace the course of 
Smith River for miles, winding like a silver 
thread among the huge boulders that obstruct 
its way. Our horses continue to toil up the 
steep, stopping now and then to rest, and 
permit us to enjoy the scene. 

The second summit reached at last, we 
emerged suddenly into the open country. 
The forests were behind us, and our way was 
along the mountain ridge; the country every- 
where more barren, and huge rocks. liberally 
strewn about us; the road hourly more rough, 
and travelling more difficult. By the way- 
side here in their high altitudes, we pass a 
sheep ranch, and come upon the sheep pens 
or corrals, built up with palings and brush, 
to prevent as much as possible midnight 
sheep-stealing by hungry wildcats and dimin- 
utive panthers that lurk hereabout. Our 
horses pick their way among the rocks that 
fill the road, and our Concord buggy jumps 
about with an uneasy motion, and the safety 
of harness and axles demands that we pro- 
ceed with caution. 

Then we pass over two or three miles of 
road growing no better as we advance; the 
hills around are bare and bereft of timber, 
and have the appearance of mineral lands, 
From this elevated ridge we have a fine view 
of the country around. On our left is the 
wide ocean, stirred by a light breeze, and its 
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waves twinklingin the sunlight; behind us 
Crescent City just discernible in the distance, 
and between us and the ocean the beautiful 
valley known as Smith River Valley, the In- 
dian reservation plainly in sight, distance, 
no doubt, lending enchantment to the view. 
On our right were deep chasms and timber- 
clad mountains. Ahead of us arose the 
snow-capped Siskiyou Mountains, the whole 
forming a picture truly beautiful. We forget 
everything in the admiration of the scene. 


The stillness of death around us is only. 


broken by the clatter of hoofs and wheels, 
and we welcome the sound. 

Four miles from the last mountain reached 
brings us to the end of the long hilly ridge, 
and at a turn inthe road we are suddenly 
upon the summits overlooking the mining 


town of Altaville, and seemingly beneath 
our very feet. The town buildings in regu- 
lar row, look inviting to wearied travellers. 
Men like pigmies move about, and we seem 
to be nearing a settlement at last. Beyond 
us, up the steep mountain sides we trace the 
turnpike road, winding in and out, often 
seemingly doubling on itself, as it skirts 
around some deep chasm. No timber to ob- 
struct the view, we trace its course fora long 
distance. A line of wagons afar off is only 
discernible, because moving objects. They 
are empty teams, hurrying onward to reach 
Altaville for rest. Just below us the steam- 
puffs from the engine house tell us the local- 
ity of the Alta Mine, and the steam whistle, 
but faintly heard at our elevation, tells of 
hoontide, and visions of beefsteaks and cof- 
fee urge us onward. “ Festina lente,”—the 
road is very rough; we must proceed with 
great caution. Rough and steep down this 
mountain winds our path, to the “low di- 
vide” below. How copper teams ever reach 
the summit of this and other hills we have 
passed, is beyond our comprehension, and 
we no longer wonder at the tariff charged by 
teamsters. 


But we reached the town safely at last, 
meeting the grim-looking miners coming up 
to their noonday meal. Armed with letters 
of introduction, we made our way to the 
mining superintendent, who having been be- 
forehand apprized of our visit, received us 
cordially. A lonely spot for him and his busy 
wife, but mining is his vocation, and to be 
accustomed to such a life is everything. 
The town of Altaville is contiguous to the 
Alta Mine, and was started by the Alta Com- 
pany. It is the only site for a town in this 
vicinity, and quite a settlement has sprung 
up. The transmountain teams make this 
their stopping-place for the night, and not 
unfrequently some ten or twelve drivers con- 
gregate here at once, arriving soon after 
noon, and leaving again at early dawn, The 


town boasts a whiskey saloon, blacksmith’s 
shop, butcher’s shop, and a few dwellings, be- 
sides two boarding houses, styled hotels. The 
principal patrons of them are the miners, 
together with the teamsters during the team- . 
ing season. The house and office of the su- 
perintendent of the Alta Mine is the most 
conspicuous; a comfortable dwelling of more 
elaborate construction than the others, and 
situated at the edge of the town, and away 
from the clustered buildings to be more ¢e- 
cure from fire. This town is located in what 
is here called a“ low divide; which is sim- 
ply a tract of level land, wide and spacious, 
between the mountains. Too elevated to be- 
come a valley, and yet not sufficiently ele- 
vated to be a mountain ridge. The road. 
comes from the steep sides of one mountain, 
crosses in a direct line over this low divide, 
and climbs again up the opposite mountain, 
forming the main street of Altaville. The 
site of the town is well chosen, a broad flat 
depression, with the mountains rising up on 
every side. As we propose to here a 
few days, we will here leave the subject, and. 
speak of our visit tothe copper mine in our 
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The Jordy lay in the forecastle, 
While the watch stood gathered still— 
Dick, Jack and Ben in the farthest peak, 
By the foremast Tom and Bill. 


His hand was clenched on the rugged edge 
Of the berth-board notched and old, 

And neath his head, by a shipmate kind, 
Lay his monkey-jacket rolled. 


“We know,” said one, “ that the fever holds 
With the patient fourteen days; 

But Jordy’s strength, as you see, is gone, 
And he cannot fill for stays!” 


The Shieldsman raved of the coaling ships, 
For he heard the dash of brine; 

And loud he cried, “ We are heading up 
For the foggy mouth of Tyne!”’ 


And now he tugged with the chain-hook strong, 
And the cable now let slip; 

Again he called to his tarry mates, 
At the buntlines of the ship. 


He murmured much of a current rough— 
How it piled the sea across— 

And once he cried that a ship from Shields 

Was afoul athwart his hawse! 
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The mate came down in the middie watch, 
While the porpoise oil burnt low; 

But Jordy lay like a helpless hulk 
That a menster drags in tow. 


“ How now, my man?” were the gentle words; 
But the Jordy murmured “ Shields!” 

No more he tugged at the cordage #trong, 
But he dwellings saw, and fields! 


“My mither dear!” Did I hear aright? 
*T was a word that thrilled my soul; 
That holy name! had he treasured it 
In the ships of Shields with coal? [ba 
Te, 
“He’s gone, sir, now!” and the berth-boards 
And the seachests old and black 
Put on a gloom that they had not known— 
At the solemn wordg of Jack. 


Dash, dash, the sea! deep rolled the ship, 
And the watch was called o’erhead; 

The man aloft made the Lizard Light, 
As we left the Tyneman dead. 


But all the morn, I’d a dream of death— 
What a gentle wand he wields! 

Who told but he that the Jordy hard 

Had a mother once in Shields! 


Stuart lounged into the theatre 
that night because he had nowhere else to 
go. It was late in the season, and the house 
was not well filled. From his place he began 
sweeping the dress-circle and boxes in search 
of pretty faces. He found a new one. 

The lady was with his friends, the Landers. 
He watched her through his glass till his 
eyes ached and the curtain fell. Then he 
went round and was presented. 

There was a little stir and rustle near him 
just as Mrs. Lander pronounced her name, 
and he lost it. She looked at him with eyes 
that almost took his breath. He recovered 


it, bowed, and by that time the next act had | 


begun. He sat down and devoted himself to 
regarding her. 
He did not care a half penny for the stage, 


but the glitter and lights, the passing breaths 


of pungent perfume which the women wore, 
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the half-listened-to music, the subtle magnet- 
ism of the crowd thrilled his lazy senses. 
And to-night with it all mingled this lady’s 
presence, like a new strange element of 
intoxication. 

A slender little woman draped in masses 
of gorgeous color, gleaming with barbaric 
gold. The drooping languid grace of her 
pose, her feline quality of keeping perfectly 
still, her dusky oriental tints, made him think 
of some sleepy dangerous equatorial creature. 

When the curtain fell he rejoined the 
party. She was already on Harry Lander’s 
arm. 

“Who is your friend?” he whispered to 
Harry’s wife. 

“Do you find her handsome? From Nova 
Scotia. She came to-day.” 

“Nova Scotia! With that face and air! I 
don’t believe it. I hear palms rustle.” 
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“Very well. Vivid imagination will be 


‘the death of you.” 


And then they were at the door of the 
cloak-room. He had time for just another 
question. 

“Her name? I did not catch it when you 
introduced me.” 

“ Mrs. Casselle.” ‘ 

He gave a sudden start as if he had been 
struck. Then he gathered his senses togeth- 
er to say good-night, and met another look 
from those heavy-lidded slumberous eyes. 
He turned away with his nerves a-quiver, 
and went home haunted by confused sugges- 
tions of Jael and Cleopatra. 

He was not “susceptible”—you are to 
take my word for that. He had seen a great 
many lovely women, had been through a 
course of varied fascinations which had all 
slipped off harmless. He was cool-headed, 
half cynical, and as,objectless as young Amer- 


ican grandees can afford to be. Possibly 


some hidden long-past bitterness made his 
life a little less careless than that of his asso- 
ciates, but one would hardly have guessed it 
from anything his manner told. 

Frank Gove was in his rooms, late as it was, 
when he reached them. He scented Havana 
smoke, and caught sight of the réd spark of a 
cigar, and then his friend’s voice called to 
him out of the darkness. 

Frank was his closest companion. Some- 
thing better than mere good fellowship had 
sprung up between them. Man fashion, the 
tortures of the Inquisition would have had 
doubtful success in getting any expression of 
the feeling. But Frank, steadfast soul, had 
seen Aleck Studtt when he was anything but 
the hero that most women counted him; 
knew that those happy careless moods of 
his gave place now and then to fits of de- 
pression, for which there was no help in the 
heavens above nor the earth beneath. But 
he was the only human being who did know. 

Sitting in the dark that night, Aleck Stuart 
told Gove hisstory. You would as soon have 
thought of an earthquake’s opening a sul- 
pbur-smelling chasm at your very feet, if you 
had known him as other people did. 

“My stepmother had a son when she mar- 
ried my father. We two boys grew up to- 
gether, and came to loving each other in 
most unbrotherly fashion. When Louis’s 
mother died -he-was twenty-one. He went 
‘back. to. the ancestral West Indian plantation, 
and .in.six months he-had fallen in love with 
‘and married the orily woman he had ever 
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looked at twice. It was a year more before 
I saw him, and he had written me but few 
letters. Then I found that the world had 
gone all wrong for him. He had married for 

love, she for his name and fortune. When 

he made that discovery, he left her what she 

wanted—money and freedom—and was adrift 

with neither hope nor ambition. I was in 

New York then. He stayed with me a week, 

and then he left me without a word of warn- 

ing. Two weeks afterward a floating body 

with a bullet hole through its head was 

picked up in the harbor. The description 

satisfied me that the only man I loved in the 

world had taken a short road out of his 

troubles.” 

“And his wife ?” 

“T went to Cuba at once. She had gone 
to Europe. I followed her there and lost 
her. But the world is not so wide that we 
shall not some day meet.” 

“And then?” 

Stuart’s cigar was still between his lips. 
He jarred off the ash before he answered: 

“And then—the fates will decide.” There 
was alittle pause. “I shall call myself an 
idiot, doubtless, when I get into daylight, 
but meanwhile the story is told. You know 
what sort of a skeleton I amuse myself with 
in spare minutes.” 

“And what has rattled the dry bones to- 
night ?” 

“A woman, of course. A Mrs. Casselle— 
Louis’s name—who is with the Landers.” 

“Not the same?” 

“Tt cannot be. Ido not even know that 
she has not a husband living. She is a Nova 
Scotian. Fanny told me.” 

Then there was very little more said till it 
came to the good-night. 

He saw Mrs. Casselle two or three times 
in the next few days. A bow on the street, 
a glimpse of ber dark face in a passing car- 
riage, kept the first night’s impression keen 
and sharp. He did not seek her, but, by 
some strange fascination, she was not out of 
his thoughts during five waking minutes. 
And she haunted his dreams in a vague 
fashion that did not help his rest. 

Mrs. Lander met him on the street at 
last, and took him home to luncheon. He 
spent the whole afternoon in her parlors, 
and found that prosaic delight did not dis- 
enchant him. Mrs. Casselle wore a white 
dress, voluminous and airy, and her favorite 
ornaments of dead gold bands, heavy enough 

for shackles. It was a June day, with hot 
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fragrant gushes of wind pouring in through 
the open windows. A vivid carnation 
showed itself through the dusk of her cheeks, 
and the “ argent-lidded ” eyes were deep and 
dreamy. She talked in fantastic effortless 
fashion, and when the afternoon hush and 
heats lay deepest, sang to him with a voice 
full of sweet pathetic tremors. He went out 
into the twilight, feeling as if all sorts of 
lotus dreams were possible. 

It was a relief to meet Lucia Gray. Her 
calm blonde face and passionless voice came 
like a stream of cool air across his feverish 
fancies. She neither sang, nor played, nor 
talked much, and dressed with most religious 
regard to the latest fashion. A little flush of 
rose pink ran up into her face as she met 
him. He was no more conceited than other 
men, but it did occur to him that Miss Gray 
liked him. . 

He turned and walked home with her, 
and spent the evening in studying her face 
and gestures, as if she were some sort of an- 
tidote to be taken optically. She, too, wore 
white, but it fell in dead heavy folds, and she 
moved like an inspired statue. 

He went home, and, in spite of his even- 
ing’s course of treatment, found Mrs. Cas- 
selle’s eyes haunting him. Thereupon he 
sat down to consider. There was no cow- 
ard’s blood in him; he faced circumstances 
instinctively, He had done a great many 
ill-considered things in his twenty-six years, 
but falling in love had not been one of them. 
He wondered a little if the common fate 


had overtaken him at last. And then he. 


began to review the situation. She looked 
not more than twenty. She never could 
have worn widow’s weeds and have so en- 
tirely emerged from their cumbrous shad- 
ows; therefore there must be somewhere a 
superfluous Mr. Casselle. That fact of an 
existing husband being established, why, he 


had better begin his summer journeying as_ 


soon as convenient after date. 

He met Mrs. Lander next day in a picture 
gallery. She was alone; he found a corner 
and a seat for her. He was a great pet of 
hers; she was really in love with her hus- 
band, but Stuart was first favorite. She 
looked in his face, and, knowing pretty well 
the signs of the times, guessed what was 
coming. 

“Tell me about your friend.” 

“T have several.” 

“ Of course you have, ‘The dear five hun- 
dred.’ Mrs. Casselle, then.” 


“O! Well, she is Mrs. Casselle.” 

“T suppose so. And Mr. Casselle ?” 

“His soul is with the saints, I trust,” she 
half sung, watching him with keen covert 
looks. An odd change ran over his face, 
and her quick ear caught a difference in his 
voice. 

“You mean that she is a widow?” 

“Yes. And you have fallen in love with 
her?” 

“No. It is only one of the possibilities.” 

Then there was a little pause. Mrs. Lan- 
der had persisted in belief in the man’s inner 
capability of earnestness in the face of all the 
chaff and waste of his daily life. She was 
half frightened now at the revelation his 


‘voice made. It was like stripping away the 


sheath from a cold, keen, glittering blade. 

Mrs. Lander broke the silence at last. 

“T shall tell you Barbara Casselle’s story 
because of that possibility. It is not much 
to tell. When she was eighteen, which was 
five years ago, she married. Heaven only 
knows the story of the next year. It was 
while we were living in Havana, There 
was never a hint nor a whisper outside, but 
I, who loved her, saw that she was chafing 
to death. For her husband the case was 
little better. He left her at last. She never 
told how nor why. He went for a week's 
journey, and never came back. She has 
not heard of or from him since. He may be 
dead—he may reappear to-morrow. Her life 
is ruined. You see she is neither bond 
nor free. And wherever she goes men fall 
down and worship her.” 

“ What was her husband’s name ?” 

* Louis Casselle.” 

“You told me she was Nova Scotian.” 

“No, only from Nova Scotia. She has 
lived there during the last two years. I have 
told you this because you are going the usual 
way, I think, and, if I can, I should be glad 
to spare you unavailing pain.” 

“Thank you,” he said, gently. “It shall 
be a secret. I need not promise—” Then he 
stood silent. 

Her quick eyes saw under the habitual 
careless courtesy some sharp pain more than 
the occasion seemed to warrant. She had 
lived years enough to have small faith in 
heartbreaks. Love at first sight was a sur- 
face disease that yielded to simple treatment. 
But Aleck Stuart was beyond her depth. 
She was half frightened now. 

_ “Do not stay here,” she said; “you will 
have to talk to people, and you'll find it a 
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great bore. If I can help you, Aleck.” And 
she put out her hand. 

He went out into the opefi air with a sense 
of suffocation. The double shock was too 
much for him. This woman, of all others in 
the world, had bad power to stir his slow 
heart, and of all others he had held against 
her that tardy vow of vengeance. He walked 
straight forward, on and on till night fell, 
and he found miles between himself and the 
city. It was deep in the evening when he 
reached it again. Passing through a shad- 
owy street, on the way to his rooms, the 
light from an open parlor window fell broad 
across the pavement. Then he bethought 
himself that Miss Gray was to leave town in 
the morning, and that he had promised her 
a farewell call. Late as it was, and with his 
disordered dress, he presented himself. It 
was not his fashion to do melodrama about 
anything, but Miss Gray must have had less 
than feminine instinct not to have guessed 
trouble. In her way, avery sweet one, she 
was sympathetic and tender. He went home 
that night with a resolution shaped in his 
heart, and through the next few weeks he 
hardly stopped to think. 


Mrs. Lander did not leave town usually - 


except for flying visits to this or that water- 
ing-place. Her own home was without the 
city, and in its coo! wide airy rooms she 
found the summer heats quite as endurable 
as in the cramped quarters of fashionable 
hotels. Besides, this year Mrs. Casselle was 
with her, and Barbara wanted rest. So the 
ladies dreamed through the long still days. 
Aleck Stuart spent a great many of his spare 
hours with them. 

Mrs. Lander had the rare feminine wisdom 
of knowing when she had said eneugh: She 
had warned this idle prince, and he had 
comprehended the warning. More than that 
she could not do. Who knew but out of this 
cruel puzzle of her friend’s life some great 
good might at last come? She watched the 
sad face—for, with all its wonderful dark 


beauty, Barbara Casselle’s face was as sad as ~ 


death—and saw that the days brought a new 
charm of half-unconscious hopefulness. With 
all the evil that was said of Aleck Stuart— 
and there was enough of it—no one had ever 
accused him of willful flirtation. If these two 
would just comfortably fall in love with each 
other, that old mistake surely need not ruin’ 
all her years. 
Stuart spent little time in thinking. He said 
to himself he was carrying out that long-de- 


layed plan of vengeance ; and to assure himself 
that he really was doing so, he used to go 
down to the beach where Miss Gray was 
reigning’ queen over her clique, and, fora 
day or so of every week, rack the souls of the 
resident cavaliers with all manner of pangs 
of jealousy the rest of it. But he al- 
ways came back with an unnamed flutter 
of eagerness, and found the prosecution of 
the aforesaid plan of vengeance by no means 
an uncomfortable process. Barbara Cas- 
selle’s great dreamy eyes and low-toned voice, 
her sinuous graces of motion and piquant 
charm of toilet, haunted him day and night. 

Frank Gove he seldom saw. That young 
man was doing business with a Yankee en- 
ergy that promised to make a rich man of 
him. Stuart hardly knew—certainly laid no 
stress on his knowledge—that every one of 
his Sundays was spent at Rye, burning the 
customary incense at Miss Gray’s shrine. 

It fell out shortly after, that somebody, in 
spite of August heats, gave a birthday party. 
It was enjoyable, after all. The rooms were 
wide, and there was space enough; the mu- 
sic gave chance for dancing, if one wanted 
it; the grounds were large, and the moon 
was at its unclouded full. Mrs Vane’s party 
promised to be a success a long way beyond 
the ordinary. 

At midnight Aleck. Stuart was waltzing 
with Mrs. Casselle. She danced in her in- 
tense Spanish fashion, as though that slow 
rhythmic swing and slide were the one thing 
she lived for. He looked down at her face 
as they circled—the perfect melting outlines 
of cheek, throat, the deep tints, the broad- 
dropped lids, The delicate warmth of cham- 
pagne was in his brain, and for the instant 
absorbed all time, past and future. He was 
conscious only of the intoxication of their 
floating motion, the sad delirious sweetness 
of the waltz strains, the perfume of the flow- 
ers, the night sounds drifting into the almost 
empty saloon. He bent his head till she felt 
his breath on her cheek. 

“ Barbara!” he whispered. 

Only that word, but it drew her eyes up to 
his face. It was the barest glance, but for 
long months afterwards those eyes looked at 
him, through every hour of the day and 
night, with a sweet intentness that murdered 
repose. 

A sigh, almost a sob, shivered across her 
lips; his clasp tightened about her waist, the 
music quickened as if responsive to his heart- 
beats, once more they circled half the room, 
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and then the last bars of the music died 
away, and the waltz was over. 

Mrs. Lander was at her friend's side as 
soon as they were seated. 

“How white you are, Barbara. You shall 
dance no more to-night.” 

Fifteen minutes after, Aleck Stuart, ar- 
ranging their carriage wraps, and seeing Mrs. 
Casselle’s face still colorless, felt as if he were 
slowly coming to his senses after some dream 
of enchantment. 

He did not go into the house again, but 
wandered off into the farthest nook of the 
grounds. He threw himself down on the 
dew-wet grass, ignoring his soft raiment, and 
betookK himself to reflection. After all, re- 
venge, once grasped, might not be so satis- 
factory as in prospective. It was curious 
how the idea had possessed him, he thought. 
The future, robbed of this central purpose, 
looked dead and dull. The woman deserved 
punishment, of course, but somehow, with 
those great soft eyes looking at him, he 
began to doubt his capability of inflicting it. 

He fell asleep, after a little, and a very 
gray dawn was breaking through a Scotch 
mist when he woke. He was chilled to the 
heart, but the house was still and dark. He 
was not going to make a spectacle of himself, 
so he made the best of his way back to his 
rooms. He spent the next two days in peni- 
tential enjoyment of cold and fever. 

He sent a note to Mrs. Lander explaining 
his absence, and then he gave himself up to 
such disjointed fancies as make sleep a shade 
worse torment than wakefulness. Louis 
Casselle’s reproachful face, broken strains of 
waltz music, that somehow identified them- 
selves with the presence that had been most 
in his thoughts these many weeks, tantaliz- 
ing breaths of delicate oversweet perfume, 
that as vaguely meant Lucia Gray, and over 
all, and through all, those great pleading 
soft eyes, made confusion worse confounded. 

He felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen when 
he, at last, got out to Mrs. Lander’s, and 
found her packing to go to Rye. It did 
dimly suggest itself to him that an end might 
come wherein he might figure as very little 
ofahero. He felt nervously that he did not 
want to lose either of these two women. To 
Lucia Gray he had made love as desperately 
as any man may who stops short of actual 
words. He had told himself that it was all a 
kind of honor guard against any possible 
lapse; he meant to marry her in the end, if 
she would take him. And now memory did 


not serve exactly as to how far he had be- 
trayed himself to Mrs. Casselle—thanks to 
the Germania and the Strauss waltzes. 
Women chattered so, the whole thing would 
come out, of course. It was a drop of com- 
fort that Miss Gray was at the Farragut, and 
Mrs. Lander was going to the Ocean, and 
there wasa mile and a half of beach between. 
Tragedy and comedy do so mix themselves 
up in this commonplace life of ours. I fear 
that he got less supporting comfort than he 
might have done from the reflection that he 
was the avenger of his brother’s wrongs. To 
commonplace observers the affair might very 
easily take the appearance of most ordinary 
flirtation, in which he had been outwitted. 

He caught only most cursory glimpses ef 
Mrs. Casselle before she went away. He 
followed her later in the week, because, he 
told himself, there was no plausible escape 
from his promise to Miss Gray. He found 
Mrs. Lander’s words literally true. .They 
had been in the place three days, and already 
Mrs. Casselle was the centre about which the 
best men gravitated. Her splendid beauty, 
the royal repose of her manner, the half 
mystery about her, made her the days’ chief 
interest. And somehow Mrs. Lander and 
Mrs. Browne, with whose party Miss Gray 
had come, had managed to get themselves on 
terms of intimacy, which a whole season in 
town would not have brought about. The 
two/younger women, outwardly smiling, had 
developed an instinctive antagonism that 
was something tragic in earnestness. Aleck 
Stuart found his position a nervous one. 
Mrs. Casselle ignored him beyond the claims 
of bare acquaintanceship; Miss Gray looked 
at him with wide solemn blue eyes when she 
found he had been calling on Mrs. Casselle. 
He felt as if he was drifting into insanity, 
and there fate interposed. 

They were all on the rocks, watching the 
moon rise across the water. The pariy was 
made up from both houses, and the two 
ladies were surrounded by their respective 
worshippers. Presently some one privileged 
to be barbarous lighted a cigar, A minue 
afterward Stuart, standing a little apart, 
turned at a shriek, Mrs, Casselle’s light 
dress was in flames, and, with the instinet- 
ive shrinking of self-preservation, the group 
about her had dissolved, leaving her for the 
instant alone. Stuart’s wits were always at 
hand when he wanted them. He caught 
her in his arms, sprang down the rocks at the 
risk of her neck and his own, and dashed 
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Even in the face of that 


jato the water. 
fiery torment his heart gave a great bound. 
His arms held her; for the minute her life 


was his own. There was little enough 
breath in his body when he reached the 
Shore, and the plunge under water had 
nearly drowned out that little, but he man- 
aged to gasp a single word as they emerged: 

“Darling!” and his lips touched hers. 

There is perhaps a merciful provision for 
poor human nature too weak to sustain un- 
interrupted heroics. They were dragged out 
presently, limp and dripping, and carried 
away to be dried. 

Stuart did not see Mrs. Casselle again till 
the next morning. He made a night of it 
after his own burns were dressed. He real- 
ized at last what had happened to him. He 
loved this woman with the introverted in- 
tense sentiment that is the usual fate of such 
natures as his. All hope, all happiness, 
everything that made life worth living, lay 
in her presence. And in his way stood that 
skeleton of a purpose—grown a duty now. 

He was walking the floor of Mrs. Lander’s 
parlor, in anything but a serene frame of 
mind. Harry Lander’s dressing-gown not 
being the most appropriate style of open air 
dress, he was waiting impatiently for the ar 
rival of his own clothes. His scorched arm 
smarted abominably. He was conscious 
that in his unnerved condition retreat was 

the only thing left for him. And there Bar- 
bara Casselle came in. She had not been in 
the least hurt. She was a little paler than 
usual, but her dress was the perfection of 
elaborate simplicity. Stuart noted that— 
wondering if any earthly thing would make 
her forget her toilet. He stood just where 
the opening door had arrested his walk. He 
did not speak, and she came forward, her 
eyes filling with tears, her lips trembling: 

“TI owe you my life,” she said. 

It seemed to him that the words he spoke 
shaped themselves without his will: 

“ You owe more than that, madam. Louis 
Casselle was my brother.” 

She stood motionless, the great eyes dilat- 
ing with startled wonder, the blood going 
out of her lips and cheeks till her paleness 
was something livid. 

“Ido not understand,” she said, at last, 
breathlessly. 

“IT will explain.” And then he told her 
her husband’s fate. Voice and words were 
harsh and bitter. “I vowed then, madam, 
that Louis Casselle should be avenged. 
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When I met you in the theatre your won- 
derful beauty charmed me as it had a better 
man. I did not- know you till days after- 
ward. From that day to this I have never 
forgotten that my brother fills a suicide’s 
grave.” 

I suppose he really thought for the instant 
that he was telling the exact truth, Human 
nature has such an infinite capacity for de- 
ceiving itself. This man, having wrought 
himself up to the heroic pitch, found it nee- 
essary to make himself out a most unquali- 
fied villain, which he by no means was. 

She stood looking at him a minute silently. 
When she spoke her voice was dry and still, 
and the werds measuréd themselves very 
evenly: 

“You mean that you have had in your 
mind the one purpose of making me suffer 
for your brother’s death? that if I had loved 
you never so dearly, that purpose would only 
have been the better served, and your resolu- 
tion in no wise changed ?” 

* Precisely, madam.” 

She went on in the same still way: 

“That I consider you a coward, will mat- 
ter to you as little, probably, as my thanks 

| for the service you did me last night. Good- 
morning.” 

And so she was gone. She went to her 
own room, locked the door, and went threugh 
one of those awful storms which such women 
are capable of. Having concluded that, she 
drank a cup of coffee, strong as lye, wrote a 
letter, and arranged herself faultlessly for the 
beach. She had had some experience in 
burials. She meant her ghosts should have 
no resurrections, and she piled all sorts of 
society exactions and observances atop of 
their graves. 

Aleck Stuart, left alone, wished the floor 
would open and let him into the cellar, and 
oblivion, if such a thing existed, for him. 
Then presently his own garmeuts came, and 
Frank Gove with them. Gove had that hour 
arrived, and baving heard the story of the 
past night’s occurrence, had rushed over to 
see for himself the extent of the disaster. 
He helped his friend dress, saw him through 
his farewells to Mrs. Lander, and carried 
him off to be lionized. : 

He was the hero of the hour in a small 
way. When the ovation had somewhat sub- 
sided, he sought out Miss Gray and pro- 
posed to her. 

It was all over in fifteen minutes—the 
somewhat formal offer of his bandaged hand, 
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and the lady’s graceful calm acceptance. 
Then seeing how white his face had grown, 
her woman’s solicitude came uppermost. 
She proposed that he should take an hour's 
repose, and before the words were off her lips 
he lay upon the floor at her feet in a dead 
faint. 

An hour later, outstretched in his own 
room, he was revolving the vexed question 
“to be or not to be.” I don’t mean that he 
was contemplating suicide, only that he had 


got into one of those morbid conditions when * 


life seems a burden too grievous to be borne. 
He was actually contemplating the proprie- 
ty of letting himself die—as if any such con- 
clusion were possible to his sound digestion 
and vigorous vitality. Frank Gove stood 
leaning against the window, his face turned 
away. 

“ Pardon me, old fellow,” he said, at length, 
“but have you asked Lucia Gray to marry 
you?” 

“Yes,” Stuart answered, wearily. 

“And she has accepted you ?” 

“Yes.” And then some tremor of pain in 
the man’s voice struck his ear, and all at once 
he realized that there might be other misery 
and disappointment than his own in the 
world. “Were you—” Did you—” dHe 
stopped, not in the least knowing how to go 
on. Gove helped him out. 

“I'm glad to know ”—with a half smile on 
his quivering lips. “A man doesn’t want to 
make a fool of himself further than comes 
into the natural order of things.” 

Stuart gave a half groan. Then a servant 
came in with a letter. It was the one Bar- 
bara Casselle had written that morning. He 
glanced at the signature before he guessed 
at the writer. 


“You shall know the truth. I do not owe 
it to you but to myself and his memory. 1 
married your brother because I loved him. 
I was very young, poor and proud. When I 
was accused, to him, of caring most for his 
fortune, I would not defend myself. He 
grew cold and distrustful. When, at last, I 
was forced into submission through heart- 
hunger, it was too late. When he left me I 
followed him, as I supposed, to England, then 
to the Continent. Your words this morning 
were the first intimation I have ever had of 
his fate. 

“Tf it will help your triumph, unmanly and 
ungenerous as it is, know that your voice 
has been the first that has had one tone of 
sweetness in it since his ceased; your pres- 


ence the only one that I have welcomed. ° 


Between us now there is a great gulf fixed. 


_ Jt will never be crossed.” 


Aleck Stuart’s Revenge. 
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The latest news—Lucia Gray’s engage- 
ment—spread rapidly. Mrs. Casselle heard 
it as she sat on the piazza at the Ocean, the 
centre of a chatting group. Somebody: had 
announced the fact. 

“Miss Gray is the charming blonde with 
the Browne party, is she not? And the 
gentleman—” 

“ Your saviour of last night, madam,” said 
some one, with a slight spice of malice in his 
voice. 

“Aleck Stuart? O yes. Mr. Stuart isa 
distant connection of mine, you know.” 

Then she passed her laced handkerchief 
across her lips once or twice, and sat silent 
for a minute or two. 

It seems sometimes as if all the doing and 
suffering of a man’s life were crowded into 
the space of weeks or months, leaving long 
years for the simple being. Aleck Stuart, 
going home next day, met his servant in the 
station waiting for the down train. 

“TI was going after you, sir. There’s a 
gentleman in your rooms, and he has sent 
me with this.” 

Stuart tore open the note with a queer 
sense of something coming.’ There were 
only a few words; by the time he had read 
them he felt as if the world had gone upside 
down. 


“T have come back. I am dying, I think. 
Will you come to me?” 


Louis Casselle’s name was at the bottum 
of the page. 

He went back in a maze, and found Cas- 
selle the barest shadow of a man, but still 
undoubted flesh and blood. It was simply 
another case of mistaken identity. The 
body lying in the family burial-place was a 
stranger’s. But before an hour had passed 
Stuart knew that the troubled life was near 
its end. 

“ Louis,” he said, at last, quietly and cheer- 
fully, “you must listen to me calmly. 1 left 
your wife this morning. She has told me 
her whole story.” And little by little for 
half an hour he foreed conviction on his 
hearer. When the story was done one face 
was hardly whiter than the other. Stuart 
had steadied voice and feature against any 
betrayal of his own share in the story. 

With her late breakfast next morning Mrs. 
Casselle had a letter. The writing was awk- 
ward, stiff and rather illegible, as a man’s is 
apt to be who practises with his left hand for 
the first time. 
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“ Barbara, iy ur husband, Louis Casselle, 
is not dead. e is with me here, and has but 
a little longer, I think, to live. Will you 
come to him ?” 


That was all. Three hours later she and 
Mrs. Lander had left Rye Beach. 

A fortnight later Louis Casselle died, his 
wife’s hand in his, her face on the pillow 
beside his. 

Society, easy-going monster, accepted un- 
questioningly the Landers’ explanation. Mr. 
Casselle had returned suddenly from a long 
stay in Europe, and had died almost imme- 
diately of consumption. There was nothing 
to contradict because nothing had ever been 
explained. 

Standing beside his coffin, Stuart spoke 
the first words that had passed between them 
of the past. 

“Forgive me!” 

She looked at him with every feature 
growing white and rigid. 

“Never!” she answered; and in the bitter- 
ness of the tone he understood for the first 
time something of the terrible depths of the 
wrong he had done her. 

A year went by, and Aleck Stuart’s long 
engagement to Lucia Gray was about con- 
cluding in matrimony. It must be confessed 
that it had not been rose-strewn all the way. 
That lady had never quite forgotten Mrs. 
Casselle. She had been told all that could 
be explained; but behind it all she sensed a 
mystery which she could not fathom. She 
could find no fault with Stuart’s manner. 
It was perfect in all the requirements of his 
position. And yet perhaps her woman’s 
heart wanted more than such perfect pro- 
priety of regard. 

Frank Gove and he were not such firm 
friends as of old. Frank had religiously kept 
the secret the other had intrusted in him, 
less Stuart’s now than Barbara Casselle’s, 
but the two had drifted apart. Gove had 
said to him once: 
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“Tt’s no use, Aleck. There’s a difference. 
You’ve gained and I’ve lost, and nothing will 
ever make it up. Perhaps if we get together 
again, beyond time, it wont matter; but till 
then—” And the two grasped hands as if 
in farewell. 

That summer, a year after the events I 
have told you of, Miss Gray and her aunt 
were going down a western river. Aleck 
Stuart was with them, elegant, polite, and 
tired to death, apparently, of every earthly 
thing. It was in the midst of a dreamy 
afternoon that the alarm of fire was given. 
There followed the usual fearful whirl of 
confusion and terror. Stuart never lost sight 
of Lucia, and on his arm at last she reached 
theshore. Having got his breath, he plunged 
back again to rescue a woman whose gar- 
ments were floating a few yards out. It was 
not until he had laid his dripping armful on 
the grass that he knew that for the second 
time he had saved Barbara Casselle; this 
time from the double peril of fire and water. 

It must be confessed that, for a man on 
the verge of matrimony, he behaved like a 
lunatic. He held her in his arms, saying 
various incoherent things, till she opened 
her eyes, and then he proceeded to stop her 
first long breath in a most unorthodox man- 
ner. Miss Gray walked straight away from 
them with the air of a very wet princess. 

Two weeks later, Frank Gove, in St. Louis, 
received a letter from his old friend Aleck 
Stuart. 


“Miss Gray has dismissed me. It wasa 

at mistake from the beginning, and in my 

eart I think I’ve always been a little jealous 
of you. She goes back to New York next 
month, I think.” 


Late in the fall Frank Gove and Lucia 
Gray were married, and the next spring 
Barbara Casselle and Aleck Stuart celebrated 


by a wedding the second anniversary of their 
meeting. 
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Laura and Alfred. 


LAURA AND ALFRED. 


BY G. L. DITSON. 


Many years ago, in Smyrna, I became acquainted with the wreck of a lovely English girl 
(lovely I know, for I saw her portrait in her mother’s parlor), who was rendered insane 
by the news of the drowning of her lover. Strange to say, she remembered nothing of 
the past, save events of her girlhood previous to that fatal night, when, it is supposed, the 
spirit of her affianced appeared to her. Seated at breakfast with the young lady’s mother 
and brother—having slept in the bed and room once occupied by Lord Byron when a 

" guest of this family—I was startled by her sudden appearance as she returned from one of 
her harmless rambles, saying, with deep sadness in her expression, “ Mother, all the crystals 

. are broken from the trees.” She had seen some pieces of glass upon the beach: then, 
seemed to recall a mournful dream. 


Wavelets of music swelling from the sea, 
As if some peri wept, and weeping sung, 
Came to the shore, the sheltering covert lee, 
Where a fair maid—whose tresses wildly hung— 
Beat the waves back with tiny loving feet, 
As her sad heart with sadder pulses beat. 


Love that had dawned like morning’s luscious light, 
Then flooded her young life with noonday joy, 
Bathing with blissful dreams, precious and bright, 
All her sweet depths of soul, without alloy; 
Hallowed the hopes that did her heart bedeck, 
Strung like the pearls upon her dainty neck. 


But why that gaze now? why that eager gaze 
Far e@’er the sea yet frowning with a storm? 
Can she not peer through yonder distant haze, 
And catch a glimpse of that long-looked-for form, 
Which, when it sailed and left the sunny shore, 
Bore her betrothed—the loved she’d see no more? 


Alfred had told her in a dream one night, 
That through the gloom he’d come to bid her cheer; 
That though his form lay slumbering out of sight, 
He then was near her and she still was dear; 
That if she’d walk where they were wont to be, 
She’d hear his voice in wavelets of the sea. 


Laura now wanders daily on that shore, 

With shoeless feet, and neck and bosom bare, 
Listening and weeping, listening evermore, 

To catch that tale of love the waves declare. 
And while she listens—treading soft the lee— 
Hears his sweet voice low singing in the sea. 


Scenes that had swept like phantoms of the night, 
Before the inward vision of the soul— 


Weird as the moonbeam’s silvery flickering light, 
Or tropic splendors round the icebound pole— © 
Wove their sad spell with threads the Fates had spun, 
And all her life was finished when begun. . 
Albany, N. Y., March 9th, 1871. 
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I saw her first in astreet car. It was a mis- 
erable sloppy day, and nothing less powerful 
than the very urgent call that I had received 
from a dear relative would have induced me 


to make the trip from “ Gotham ” to the “ City 
of Churches” under such skies, and over 


such mud; and I was in a mood somewhere 
between sulks and blues when I took my 
seat in the car at the ferry. I carefully gath- 
ered up my muddy skirts to preserve them 
from coming in contact with the still muddier 


boots of the male bipeds who surrounded 


me, and then looked leisurely around to see 
what my fellow unfortunates might be like. 
In a corner close by the door I discovered 
her, and I looked no further. Her face was 
turned towards me, but her eyes were busy 
reading the letters, and I studied her unseen. 
The face was broad and square, too much so 
to agree with the rules of beauty; but no 
other shape would have harmonized with 
the features that it held; the large mouth, 
firmly closed, and softened by lines of deli- 
cacy and painful sensitiveness, the short and 
slightly retrousse nose; and the large hazel- 
gray eyes, which, as she half raised them in 
her reading, I saw were filled with the sad 
quiet light that tells of sorrows passed but 
not forgotten. The brows were straight and 
distinctly marked; the hair light-brown, 
slightly frizzed, and parted plainly over a 
low very broad forehead. Her dress was 
the time-honored rusty black, now more 
rusty from the mud; a half shabby astrakan 
sacque, black bonnet and black gloves, She 
had several bundles, anid quite a large box, 
under the strings of which was stuffed the 
pile of letters she was reading. Slowly she 
took them out, and read them with a quiet 
face. ghey were all short; and througli sev- 
eral of them I saw the reflection, of what 
looked like an advertisement slip. She read 
them all, one she looked at twice, and then 
slipping them back under the strings, she 
looked out of the window with the weary 
air of one who must “ move on,” while every 
heartbeat sighs for 
I forgot mud, bad humor/and every othe» 
unpleasant thing, and fldagéd to dream-* 
_ land, where I wove romancés around her, 
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MISS WELDON. 
BY BLANCHE $HAW, 


till she recalled me to earth by signing the 
conductor to pull the check, and getting out 
on a very muddy crossing. I watched her as 
she disappeared “around the corner,” and 
then looked back at her late seat, to see it 


filled by a red-faced Irish woman, My ride’ 


ended after passing a- few blocks, and the 
hearty welcome and many pleasures that met 
me at my aunt’s, soon drove the interesting i 
stranger from my mind. 

About three months after this when sleet 


had turned to gentle showers, and mud to 


green leaves aud daisies, 1 received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“My DEAREST HETTIE,—Summer and all 
its glories are here; the Grange is as nearly 
paradise as an earthly dwelling can be, and 
you must come and share its joys. Ill not 
trust myself to write of our picnics, boatings 
and other blisses; all I can say is, come, 
come! Bid adieu to bricks and mortars, and 
fly to green fields and your MARION. 

“P.S. I forgot to say that brother Phil is 
home.” 

I read this letter with very pleasant emo- 
tions, for I loved the country, and I loved 
Marion ; and I packed my trunk and departed 
for the country. 

Marion met me at the depot in her pony 
phaeton, aud drove me,in triumph to the 
Grange, which was a large square house 
standing in the midst of deeply-shaded 
grounds, and so much like other old family 
seats, that I'll omit a description, Mrs. Ash- 
mead, Marion’s widowed mother, welcomed 
me warmly, and it was with a feeling of ex- 
pressive benevolence towards the ‘world at 
large and myself in particular, that I retired 
tomy room to remove my travelling-dress. 
I was about half through my toilet when a 
knock came at the door, and in reply to my 
“Come in,” Marion’s beaming face appeared. 

“ Beg your pardon, dearie,” said she, “ but 
I must tell you something that I have on my 
mind. You know brother Phil is home, 
Hettie, he is splendid, only he doesn’t care a 
bit for ladies, fashionable young ladies, I 
mean, and he says that he is going back %o 
“Affiea soon. Now, Hettie, you are not a 
fashionable young lady, and you must make 
him fall in love with you, so that he wont go.” 
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“Make a human edition of the ‘ ball and 
chain,’ of myself to fasten him in the matri- 
monial galley? O Marion, I thought better 
of you!” 


“* Ball and chain, indeed! You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself! As if a man could 


have a greater blessing than you.” 

“Cela depend!” laughed I. “If you con- 
tinue to talk this way, you will turn my 
head.” 

“No I wont; I'll only turn your heart to- 


wards Phil by making such a desirable sister. 
Are you ready to go down?” 


“ Yes.” 
The sun was just setting, and we went 
out on the broad piazza that ran around the 


house. 


“Isn't this delightful?” said Marion, who, 
rattle-brain though she was, had a true art- 


ist’s soul. 

I was just framing an enthusiastic reply. 
when a woman emerged from the shrubbery 
and walked over the piazza into the house, 
Her face was turned from me; but there was 
an air of indistinct familiarity about her, like 
an unforgotten dream. “Who was that?” 
I asked. 

“Miss Weldon, Lucy’s governess. Some 
people call her pretty; what do you think ?” 

“I did not see her face; but there was some- 
thing very familiar about her. Where could 
I have seen her before ?” 

“I'm sure I can’t think. Here comes Phil! 
Now look your prettiest.” And as she spoke, 
the said “ Phil” stepped on the piazza. 

I was introduced in due style, and followed 
her instructions by blushing mahogany color. 
Philip Ashmead was a man who had seen 
thirty-five years. He was a little below the 
medium height, muscular and well-built. 
His face, I will not attempt to describe; but 
one word applies to it, and that one wor 
paints it. It was a strong face; strong to 
hate; strong to love; and strong to suffer; a 
face that filled my young heart with a feel- 
ing, which, if Marion could have known it, 
would have tolled the death-knell of her 
hopes. He extended his hand to meas Mari- 
on’s friend, and said he was happy to see me 
at the Grange. I was still suffering from the 
blush, but at Marion’s appealing look, I ral- 
lied and made a suitable reply, and the sound 
of the tea-bell at this moment closed , the 
scene. 

At the table, I-was introduced to Miss 
Weldon, and then I recognized her as my 
heroine of the car. She was little changed, 


Miss Weldon, 
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except that her cheeks were fuller, and the 
worn anxious look seemed struggling with a 
brighter light. Her dress, as then, was black, 
but instead of the rusty alpaca, she wore a 


soft fresh lawn, relieved at the throat and 
wrists by lace. The old fascination returned ; 


aud had Marion repeated her question about 
her, I would have replied, “ Angelic.” 

She was very silent through the meal, but 
Marion’s tongue ran so fast that I duoubt if 


she would have found room for her words, 


if she had tried to talk, After supper we re- 


turned to the piazza, where we entertained 
ourselves, till Marion suddenly remembéred 
that music and moonlight went together, and 
asked Miss Weldon to sing. She rose at once, 
and went through the French window into 


the parlor to comply, Philip started up to 


follow her, but by a sudden impulse he stopped 
and walking to the front of the piazza leaned 
against a pillar, where he could see her at 
the piano. Miss Weldon ran her fingers 
lightly over the keys a few times, and then 
sang “ Thekla’s” song. Never shall I forget 
the wailing fluttering pathos of her voice. I 
shivered as I heard it, and involuntarily looked 
at Philip. His arms were folded tightly over 
his breast; it may have been the effect of the 
moonlight, but his face looked ghastly white. 
The last note died away. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Marion. “What made 
you sing that horrid song, Miss Weldon? It 
made me shiver. What was it, Phil? You 
understand those heathenish tongues.” But 
no Phil replied; he had disappeared, and 
Miss Weldon rose from the piano. 

“ Please sing something less doleful,”’ asked 
Marion, “just to act as an antidote to that; 
for I am sure I shall have the nightmare if I 
sleep under that last impression.” 

“ Excuse me, please. I cannot sing more 
to-night.” Then, in a forced light tone, “ You 
know one cannot always control her moods, 
and mine is doleful to-night. If you'll ex- 
cuse me, I'll retire.’ And she went slowly 
up the broad stairway. 

“What a remarkable woman!” said I. 

“Do you think so?” replied Marion. “A 
good many say so. - I have not discovered it; 
but I believe Phil thinks her clever. O, what 
do you think of Phil 2” 

Now had I told Marion what I thought of 
Phil, I fear it would have induced “ night- 
mare” more inevitably than the “ dirge;” so 
I refrained, and merely remarked: 

“T think he is handsome,” 
“Do you? That is one point gained. I 
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hope he thinks you pretty. I will ask him.” 
“Don’t be foolish, Marion,” said I, a little 
irritated. “If you do not stop this nonsense 
I shall go home.” 

Her soft heart was touehed. 

“Forgive me,” said she, putting her arm 
around me. “I did not mean to vex you.” 

“ Certainly, you little goose; and now don’t 
tease me any more.” 

We kissed and “ made up;” and the clock 
striking ten I pleaded fatigue, and retired to 
my room to meditate on the events of the 
day and prepare for slumber. The burden 
of my meditation was, that Philip Ashmead, 
with all the depth of his strong nature loved 
Miss Weldon, and that she saw the love, and 
strove with all her strength to kill it; why, I 
could not guess; for he was a man to win 
just such love as I knew she could and would 
give. ‘There must be some deep cause for 
her putting happiness thus sternly from her; 
and again my busy brain wove romances for 
her till my tired lids closed, and I floated off 
to the veritable land of dreams. 

The next day was delightful, and it was the 
first of aseries of pleasures that lasted with 
very little interruption for two weeks. Dur- 
ing this time I seldom saw either Miss Wel- 
don or Philip. The former was occupied 
with her studies, and the latter, having no 
sympathy with picnics, croquet and other 
fashionable amusements, spent his time fish- 
ing and shooting, or buried himself with the 
old books in the library. Marion, with beau- 
tifal submission, resigned her pet plan, and 
not a cloud appeared in the azure of our sky. 
I was sitting under the trees one very hot 
day, doing my most patient best to ‘conquer 
a very obstinate crochet pattern, when Mari- 
on made her appearance beside me. 

“At it yet, grandmother?” said she. “I 
declare, Hettie, if medals are ever conferred 
for exemplary patience, I’ll send for an appli- 
cation for the highest one for you. But put 
the stupid thing down and listen to me. 
What do you think of a yachting excursion 
for to-morrow? We have been quiet two 
days, and I am getting blue. We wont have 
a large party; just a few, and perhaps Phil 
will go with us. Would you like it?” 

“Very much.” 

“Then very well. - go see what Phil 
says. I wonder where heis.” . 

“Not far, sister mine!” replied a voice. 
And Phil came up the path and stood lean- 
ing on his gun before us. “What weighty 
subject under discussion now, that you wish 
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to rob me of an opinion? If it is so serious 
as a dress, a bonnet, or who was the best- 
looking gentleman at the last picnic, I am 
strictly neutral.” 

“The idea of asking a man about such 
things! You haven’t quite all the sense in 
the family, Phil.’”’ And then she laid her 
proposal before him. He did not reply, and 
she continued. “Please say yes, Phil; you 
haven’t been out with Hettie once since she’s 
been here.” 

Phil smiled. 

“T trust Miss Hettie hasn’t suffered from 
my want of gallantry; had I suspected that 
she even missed me, I would have flown to 
her side like a true knight.” 

“What nonsense, Phil; of course she 
hasn’t missed you. But will you go with us 
to-morrow? I'll only aska small party.” 

“Why ask any party at all, Marion? 
Haven’t we sufficient material in us, to fur- 
nish one day’s pleasure? There will be moth- 
er, Miss Weldon, Lucy and ourselves. I have 
some traces of civilization left, and I'll polish 
them up for the occasion. Now what do you 
say ?” 

Marion consented; and it was decid: d, that 
the rest willing, the party should be no larger. 

The plan was accepted graciously by Mrs. 
Ashmead and Miss Weldon, and rapturously 
by Lucy; and the next morning saw us all 
bright and happy, sailing over the broad blue 
Hudson. Every one was in high spirits, even 
Miss Weldon seemed to forget that life had 
cares, and her sweet laugh mingled with the © 
rest. At noon we landed in a little cove, 
where we spread our dinner on an old gray 
rock, and dined as merrily as ever did Robin 
Hood. Philip was true to his promise. He 
had polished up to a brilliancy that fairly 
dazzled us. Lucy hung about him in mute 
admiration; Marion looked in amazement; 
and Miss Weldon’s gray eyes were soft with a 
light I had never seen before. Dinner over, 
we climbed the rocks till the slanting shad- 
ows warned us back to the boat. Tired, but 
happy, we took our seats, the sail was spread, 
and our bow turned homeward. The breeze 
had freshened since morning, and Philip, 
who was both captain and crew, desired us 
to sit quietly. For a short time his orders 
were obeyed, and then Marion, to whom the 
doom of the “Wandering Jew” would have 
been a blessing, was seized with a desire to 
go tothe bow. She sat there till pretty well 
sprinkled, and she decided to come back. 

“Careful!” cried Phil; “ she is going to jibe? 
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His warning came too late. At that mo- 
ment a slight puff struck the sail, bringing it 
“about” quickly, and then the water closed 
over Marion. One general shriek went up 
from the boat, but before it died away anoth- 
er splash was heard, and Miss Weldon was 
swimming to the spot where Marion had dis- 
appeared. Philip sprang forward, but with a 
mighty effort he stopped, and tightening his 
grasp on the tiller, he stood at his post. Great 
beads were on his brow, and a sob burst from 
his lips. The woman he loved was at the 
mercy of the water, and he could not go to 
her, because three other lives depended on his 
hand. The boat sped rapidly away; and be- 
fore Philip could turn her, the black form 
was but a speck. The boat lurched, and the 
sail fluttered; seconds stretched to hours, 
but at last the sail filled and we bounded 
back. As we came near, we could see the 
gleam of Marion’s white dress, Miss Weldon 
had seized her, and she held her with one 

* arm, while she kept herself up with the other. 
She was growing weak, for the strokes she 
made were feeble. 

“Courage!” shouted Philip. “I will save 
you.” 

The boat was very near them. 

“Seize them, Hettie!” said he. And bya 
skillful turn of the tiller he brought the boat 
beside them. 

Instantly I clutched them and tried to 
draw them from the water; but I could not, 
Marion’s light form I could lift, but Miss Wel- 
don was too heavy, She saw it, and wrench- 
ing herself free she placed both my hands on 
Marion,and then pushing herself away she 
disappeared. 

“ Some one hold this!” said Philip, hoarsely, 

Lucy sprang tothe tiller,and he plunged 
into the river. The wind had now lulled, and 
Lucy, who was something of a sailor, slacked 
up the sheet, and we lay quietly. I lifted 
Marion into the boat, and then all eyes 
watched Philip. He was swimming alone. 
A chill crept over me; was she indeed lost? 
At that moment something dark came to the 
surface. Philip struck out towards it; it 
disappeared before he reached it, but he 
plunged after it, and when he came up he 
bore Miss Weldon in his arms, and struck 
out boldly for the boat. He was soon along- 
side. Mrs. Ashmead and I took his burden 
from him, and then he drew himself over 
the gunnel and dropped in the bottom, pant- 
ing and exhausted. Mrs. Ashmead brought 
a glass of wine from the basket, and held it 
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to his lips. He drank it eagerly, and then 
rose to his feet. 

“Tam all right now,” said he. “Give all 
your care to those.” 

Marion, who had only fainted from fright, 
soon recovered; but Miss Weldon’s swoon 
was so deathlike, that the faint beating of her 
heart was all we had to make us think that 
life was not extinct. We chafed her icy 
hands, poured wine down her throat, wrung 
out her wet clothing and wrapped her in our 
shawls. At last a faint sigh parted her lips, 
and she slowly opened her eyes. Mrs. Ash- 
mead bade her not speak; it was useless 
warning; she was too weak to utter a sound; 
and after the boat reached the dock she lay 
like an infant in Philip’s arms, while he car- 
ried her to her chamber and laid her on the 
bed. A physician was sent for. He looked 
grave, and shook his head and said: 

“Keep her warm, give her nourishment, 
and wait.” 

That was all we could do. 

Marion was at once sent to bed, and Mrs. 
Ashmead andI kept watch over Miss Wel- 
don. She lay in the stupor till nearly mid- 
night; then a change suddenly came over 
her, and in a short time she was raving in 
delirium. I will not linger over the details 
of her illness. For days she hovered over 
an open grave. Mrs. Ashmead and I shared 
vigils by her side. She knew no one, but all 
her love and trust were centred on me. 
The world was at war with her; I was her 
only friend, and she begged me, with heart- 
breaking voice and eyes, to save her. Many 
an hour did I kneel by her bed, pillow that 
noble face upon my breast, and soothe her 
like a frightened child. 

At last the crisis came; for hours she lay 
in a deep sleep. Mrs. Ashmead, worn out, 
slept on the lounge. With hushed breath I 
watched beside Miss Weldon. No sound 
broke the stillness but her deep breathing, 
and the muffled echo of Philip’s steps as he 
walked. the room below. He had not seen 
her since her illness, but early dawn and late 
night found him at her door for news. The 
hours dragged slowly on; still she slept, and 
still that slow tread sounded below. The 
flush of the fever had died away, and her 
face was deathly. A cold horror crept over 
me; if she should pass away in that sleep, 
and I alone with her! I looked towards Mrs. 
Ashmead; she still slept soundly. I:dared 
not awaken her, lest the noise might also 
arouse Miss Weldon. I tried to look away 
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and think of something else. In vain; my 
eyes and thoughts would fasten on that pal- 
lid face, which now grew more deathlike 
every moment. At last my nerves could 
stand it no longer. I slipped from my seat, 
and stealing to the window I opened the cur- 
tain wide and looked out into the darkness, 
till a sound from the bed caused me to start 
and look around. I stifled acry of joy; she 
was saved; she was awake, and the light of 
recognition was in her eyes. 

After this the sufferer gained rapidly, and 
in a week she left her room. Philip met her 
with a half-concealed tenderness, and antici- 
pated her every wish; but her conduct was 
unchanged. She received his attentions with 
a humble gratitude, more fatal to hope than 
open scorn. I was provoked! What longing 
had she that the love of Philip Ashmead 
could not satisfy? Her delirious fondness 
still clung to me, and she gave me many 
tokens of her love; but it was love alone, 
not confidence; the veil of her life never 
trembled, and I stopped romancing, and had 
only love and faith. She was soon able to 
enter upon her duties again, and I saw her 
but seldom. Philip, with the lines around 
his mouth a little deeper and a little sadder, 
resumed his old habits; and Marion, quieter 
from her danger, but all the more lovable for 
it, sat with me under the trees, and talked of 
that golden future which youth will ever 
dream of, and ever find a dream. 

The summer wore on, and I counted the 
remainder of my visit by days. I grew more 
fond of the grand old place, and found beauty 
in every withered twig. I was sitting alone 
on the piazza one night, gazing very senti- 
mentally on a half-blown rose, when my med- 
itations were disturbed by footsteps, and I 
saw through the window Miss Weldon enter 
the parlor. She went to a table, picked up a 
book, and turned to leave the room, when a 
shadow flickered in the moonlight, and Philip 
stood beside her. She bent her head silently, 
and attempted to move on; but Philip put 
his arm before her. I suppose I ought to 
have left here, but I had on squeaky shoes 
which would have certainly betrayed me, 
and I had no desire to make a third party in 
the scene, soI remained quiet. Miss Weldon 
stood still, and fixed her eyes on the ground. 
Philip’s face was very pale. 

“Miss Weldon,” said he, “ you have eluded 
me for a long time, but you must hear me 
now. Llove you. Will you be my wife?” 

A cold stony gray crept over her face, her 
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hands clenched, and her lips moved, but no 
words came. Philp bent over her and took 
her hand. 

“O Constance, my darling! look at me! 
speak tome! I saved your life. I have a 
right to it. Give it to me, and take back the 
one deep life-love of my heart. O my dar- 
ling! my darling! do not turn from me!” 

He put his arm around her, but she tore 
herself away, and staggering to the wall 
leaned her head on her clenched hands. He 
went to her and again bent over her. She 
raised her head and waved him back. 

“Go away! Do not touch me. O, why 
have you forced this upon me? Did you not 
see it could not be? Leave me, if you love 
me!” 

“As I love you, never, till T have an answer! 
Constance, your words might shake a man 
who loved you less. You bear a heavy load, 
poor child, but no fault of yours has laid it 
on your shoulders; slip it off on mine; they 
are broad and strong, and will bear it gladly, 
Again; will you be my wife ?” ‘ 

“No! no! Leave me!” 

Philip’s face grew whiter. 

“ Constance, I have offered you alla man 
can give, and you have refused it. I know 
your heart rebels against the act. I have 
no right to judge your motives; but I havea 
right, by my confession, to ask one more 
question, and you must answer it. Do you 
love me ?” 

A moan burst from her lips. 

“Philip! Philip! do not kill me!” 

He caught her in his arms. 

“Constance, what is this fearful thing that 
comes between us? Tell me, and I will blot 
it out though the powers of darkness stand 
before me !” 

She did not speak, but sobbed upon his 
breast. Presently she raised her head. She 
was pale, but firm, and her voice did not 
tremble as she said: 

“Philip, 1 love you better than my own 
soul. Could I tell you my past to-night I 
would; but I have not the strength; to-mor 
row you shall know all. And now, farewell!” 

She put her arms around his neck, and 
laid her cheek against his for a second, and 
then, springing from his arms, left the room. 
He looked after her a moment, and then 
threw himself into a chair. Removing my 
squeaky shoes, I stole softly to my room. 

The next morning [ was late at breakfast, 
a bad habit. of mine. I found them all at. 
the table except Miss Weldon. I stole a look 
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at Philip; he seemed a little anxious, but 
happy, and was trying to give his attention to 
his mother, with one eye on the door, 

“What can make Miss Weldon so late?” 
said Mrs. Ashmead, a short time after my 
appearance. “She is not usually on the 
sleepy list. Jane, go knock at her door; per- 
haps she is ill,” 

Jane disappeared, and returned in a few 
minutes with a white face. Philip started up. 

“ What is the matter? Is she ill?” 

No sir.” 

“What then? Can't you speak?” 

“O sir, she is gone! clean gone!’ 

The rest looked incredulous, but Philip and 
I comprehended the fearful import of her 
words. He hurried from the room, and we 
all followed. It was indeed true; she had 
gone. The bed had not been slept in; the 
trunk stood open, and part of her scanty 
wardrobe had been taken. I walked to the 
bureau; a letter lay on it; it was addressed 
to Philip. I gave itto him. He tore it open, 
read afew words, and staggered to a chair. 
His mother went to him; but he rallied in a 
second, and said: 

“Never mind; it is nothing. She has 
gone.” Then he left the room, and with sad 
hearts we sooe followed him. 

That day I received a telegram informing 
me that my mother was sick, and. I must re- 
turn home at once. Limmediately “packed 
up,” and by night I was restored to my family. 

‘Three years passed rapidly away; and the 
memory of that delightful summer and its 
tragic end was softened by the veil in which 
time shrouds all things bright and sad. Mari- 
on, gay and happy as of old, had given her 
heart to one who merited the prize; and in 
the autumn she would leave her home and 
“brave the world with him.” Philip left 
home soon after that morning, and his un- 
frequent letters told that he trod Africa’s 
burning sand. Long months had passed since 
he was last heard from, and his mother grew 
anxious. Marion huped that he would _re- 
turn for her wedding; but time wore on, 
and she sadly put the hope aside, 

“He has been with the savages so long,” 
said she, with a pout, “that he has grown 
just like them. I should not be at all sur- 
prised if his hair was woolly and his skin 
black.” And then she dashed away a tear, 
for she dearly loved that truant brother. 

The summer was on the wane. I was sit- 
ting in my room one morning at work, when 
Ann announced: “A lady, for Miss Hettie.” 
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“ What name, Aun?” 
“None, miss, She sald, ‘Tell her an old 
friend.” 

I looked unamiable, for my experience had 
taught me that an “ eld friend ” was often a 
synonym for an “old bore.” I descended to 
the parlor in a suspicious mood, determined 
to confine my conversation strictly to mono- 
syllables, after the health of the family had 
been reported on. I opened the door, A 
gray-robed figure sat on the sofa; a veil 
drooped over her face, but as I entered she 
threw it back, and in an instant my arms 
were around Miss Weldon. 

Some cynically inclined men say that when 
women meet after a long separation, the 
strife is, who can ask the most questions. 


We refuted the theory forever. I doubt if — 


circumstances could be found under which 
curidsity would be more justifiable, but nei- 
ther asked a question. We embraced in si- 
lence, till she put me from her, and said: 

“Sit down, Hettie; I have a long story to 
tell you.” , 

I sat down; and holding my hand tightly, 
she began: 

“ Many years ago there li ed in old Eng- 
land.a happy family. It was composed of the 
father and mother, and an only child, a 
daughter. She was the one joy and hope of 
their lives; everything that wealth and love 
could give was hers. But ungrateful for 
all, she fixed her affections on one far be- 
neath her in social position, and unworthy a 
woman’s love. Her parents saw her infatua- 
tion, and tried to overcome it, but in vain. 
She turned from their words of love, and 
reckless of their weary hearts and blanching 
heads, fled with her lover. They were mar- 
ried, and for a short time she thought her- 
self the happiest of mortals. But soon a 
change came. The blackness cf her hus- 
band’s heart displayed .itself, and she saw 
that it was not for herself but her parent’s 
gold that she had been wooed. At his com- 
mand she sought a reconciliation with her 
parents. They held out their arms to her; 
but she must come alone; they would not 
receive the man who had robbed them. Brute 
as he was, he was her husband, and by the 
curse ef her woman’s nature, she still loved 
him, and refused the offer. After this came 
alife over which angels would weep. Baf- 
fled in his purpose, her husband avenged his 
hatred of the parents on her; and the deli- 
cate woman whose whole life had been shield- 
ed by love and tenderness, cowered beneath 
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the cruelties, yes, and blows, the wretch 
heaped upon her. A little child was born, 
but it only staid long enough to waken a 
mother’s love, and then went away.” 

Her voice grew softly gentle now, and a 
tear fell on my hand. But she continued: 

“Blacker and blacker grew the clouds, and 
poverty stared them in the face. One night 
her husband did not come home. Tlirough 
the long dreary hours she watched for him, 
straining her ears for, yet dreading to hear 
his step; and the gray dawn found her still 
waiting. Fear for his safety now took pos- 
session of her; a little of the old love was 
left, and she put on her bonnet and shawl 
and went out to seek him. She passed a 
group of men, and heard her husband’s name. 
She listened, and learned that she was the 
wife of a felon; that he, with his accomplices, 
had been arrested while robbing a gentle- 
man’s house. She visited him in his lonely cell, 
and did her duty till the trial was over and he 
was sentenced to transportation. He parted 
from her without a sign of gratitude, a plea 
for forgiveness, or a word of love, and she 
was left alone to battle with the world. Like 
the weary prodigal, she turned to her fath- 
er’s house, trusting all to his love. But God 
had been merciful to the stricken parents; 
they had gone home; and another held her 
inheritance. One great cry now filled her 
heart. ‘Father, take me home? But grief 
seldom kills a strong young life; and she 
must battle on. She left England for Ameri- 
ca. Her hands were willing, and she soon 
found work; but it was coarse and heavy, 
and her health soon failed, and she lay help- 
less on a bed of sickness. Heaven then sent 
her a kind friend who nursed her through 
her illness, and when she recovered took her 
to her house as nurse and governess for her 
little children. She lived there five quiet 
years, and then-her friend was called to Eng- 
land. She wished to take her governess with 
her, but the wanderer felt she could not bear 
the sight of her native land, and went out 
into the world again. She advertised for a 
situation as governess, and obtained one, 
settled again to her new duties, and then a 
man crossed her path. What a ngble glori- 
ous man he was! So kind and tender, and 
yet so strong. How she drank in the deep 
tones of his voice, ahd grew to rest her tired 
spirit on his strong brave one. She was hap- 
py; happier than she had ever been; and 
then the dream was rudely broken. She 
knew that he loved her, and she remembered 
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she was a wife. But it was in vain that she 
tried to put him from her, and kill his love; 
it was tootrue. He told her of it, and of- 
fered to make her, the unknown stranger, his 
wife. 


But she was true to her love, and fled frem 
the house, leaving a note, which only told 
him that she was a felon’s wife. Again she 
battled alone with the world, trying to feed 
her hungry heart with that gleam of light, 
and to put from her the aching regret for 


‘what might have been.’ A fear ago she . 


saw ina paper the notice of her husband’s 


death. Not daring to: believe she wrote to 


the colony, and one week ago received the 


confirmation of it. O Hettie! Will you tell: 
all this to Philipfor me? Years have passed, 


and perhaps he loves me no longer; but I 
refused his love once, and he can only do the 
same to mine.” 

I put my arms around her. Her face 
looked so weary, how could I tell her that 
Philip was so far away? She looked at me. 

“ Hettie, will you tell him?” 

“ My dear Miss Weldon, Philip is in Africa!” 

I expected she would weep, perhaps faint; 
but she smiled, and drew from her pocket- 
book a list of the passengers on the last 
steamer, and Philip’s name was there. Her 
eyes again asked the question, and I replied: 

“T’ll go this very day, and you stay here 
till I return.” 

She shook her head. 

“You forget that I have duties to perform. 
No; I will return to my post, and work till I 
hear from you. I could not bear suspense 
in idleness. This is my address, And now, 
Hettie, I must go.” She kissed me, and we 
parted. 

That evening I gave the Ashmeads a pair 
of surprises. The first was, my sudden ap- 
pearance in their midst, and the second was, 
showing no astonishment to see Philip with 
them. He was changed very much, not in 
the way that Marion had suggested, but so 
worn and weary, and the gray was so thickly 
mingled with his dark hair. How my heart 
bounded, when I thought that I had come 
to unbind the cross from those weary shoul- 
ders. That night, I told him ail,except what 
I had seen from the piazza. The first train 
in the morning took him to Miss Weldon; 
and the next day Marion and she were Me- 
bating the propriety of my being first brides- 
maid for them both at the same time, and the 
“ yeas ” carried the house. 


It was a fearful temptation; and had 
she loved him less, she would have fallen,” 
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A Bitter Lesson. 


A VILLAGE SCENE. 


BY ALICE B, BROWN. 


A graceful figure in a cloud of blue, 
With eyes to match, and dancing curls of 


floss, 
Pulling with careless hand the buttercups, 
As everywhere their golden petals toss, 


Now at her lover’s well-known step she turns, 
And greets him with a look of feigned sur- 
prise, . 
Though for his coming she an hour had 
watched 
Beneath the linden trees with anxious eyes. 


Ah yes! I know ’twas tender thoughts of him 
That sent the glow to cheek and forehead 
fair, 
And for his sake her dainty fingers culled 
The jasmine that confines her flowing hair. 


Her pretty words and glances thrill him 
through, 
Even the ripple of each silken tress, 


The while he longs for language to reveal 
The tenderness he scarcely dares express. 


In those dear eyes he fancies there are depths 
Of love the drooping lids would gladly hide, 

Until, emboldened by the thought, he asks 
The question that his fate must soon decide. 


The little word his anxious heart awaits 
His life will sadden or forever bless, 
And every pulse with wildest rapture beats 
As through the stillness breathes a gentle 
“yes!” 


The stars are twinkling through the linden 
trees, 
Hushed is the twitter of each woodland bird, 
While from the dewy fields and meadows green 
The drowsy notes of bells are faintly heard. 


But till the morning gilds with gold the east, 
Of love and joy each heart will fondly dream; 
While I shall pray their lives may ever be 
As pure and bright as yonder silvery stream. 


“WerLL, Tom, what are we going to do 
now ?” 

“Do? Why, ship, of course; what would 
we do? loaf around here till we’re baked ?” 

“Yes, I know; it’s all very fine to say ship, 
but how can we manage it without dis- 
charges? All the hookers in here are Johnny 
Bulls—regular lime-juicers—and wouldn’t 
take us any more willingly than they would 
the yellow fever, unless we can show good 
discharges ?” 

Such was the substance of a conversation 
I held with my mate, Tom Downs, as we sat 
on a bluff at the entrance of Sydney harbor, 
and watched the old British and Australian 
liner “ Star of Peace” as she rapidly drew off 
the land on her homeward passage. We had 
been mates on the gold-fields for some 
months in Victoria, had footed it overland to 
the New South Wales diggings, worked a 
few weeks without making anything, and 
finally came down to Sydney to get a berth 
for England, on our way to America. We 
both had discharges from our last vessel, and 
80 easily secured chances on board the Star 
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A BITTER LESSON. 


BY I. P. MILLER. 


of Peace; without those documents there 
was at that time but aslim chance for a 
sailor to get a ship. Our discharges were 
taken possession of by the Star’s captain, as 
soon as we signed the ship’s articles, as 
security for our due performance of the trip; 
so when we both deserted in a waterman’s 
boat, two days after joining, to escape arrest 
in consequence of Tom’s having thrashed 
the mate for striking me (for the Star of- 
Peace was a genuine fighting ship), we lost 
our precious papers. And though the duly- 
offered reward had not sufficed to effect our 
capture and return by the Sydney police, 
and the misnamed ship was off and away, I 
feared we should have much difficulty to get 
another vessel, if indeed we should not be 
obliged to await the arrival of some Yankee 
craft—for the Yankee skippers never both- 
ered themselves about discharges. This fear 
was the occasion of my troubled query, 
“ What are we going to do now?” 
“0,” said Tom, in answer to my question 

as to how we could manage to ship without 
discharges, “I'll fix that. easy enough. I 
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know where I can get real good ones, all 
kinds; we can be discharged from her maj- 
esty’s service, or any of these merchant 
liners or transient ships, just as we like; and 
the discharges are all genuine, too. Only we 
mustn’t forget our names, that’s all.” 

“ Mustn’t forget our names!” 

“No. Don’t you sabe? Old stick-in-the- 
mud, that keeps the Blue Magpie, has got 
lots of ‘em, the best kind, real good dis- 
charges (and some bad ones, but he never 
has any call for them), that sailor chaps have 
left with him when they were going to the 
diggings. Well, when a chap comes to his 
house hard up, he lets him stay till his board 
and grog bill sums up to a month’s advance 
—it don’t take long to do that—and then 
tells him he’d better strip, and pay his hon- 
est debts. If the fellow says he hasn’t got 
any discharge, old shiver-the-mizzen fixes his 
flint right off by giving him his pick of more 
than fifty, and he has the choice of just as 
many names too. He’s a hard man to sat- 
isfy, if he can’t suit himself amongst that lot. 
Now do you sabe?” 

“Yes, I guess so; you’re going to get dis- 
eharges from the Blue Magpie’s man. But 
wont the police grab us for deserters when 
we go to ship?” 

“Not they; the Star of Peace—Star of the 
Devil, more like—has gone, and there’s no 
spondulicks to be got by taking us now. 
Come on; let’s walk into town.” 

We walked in, Tom accosting the first 
policeman he met with, “I say, matey, has 
that lovely emblem of the millennium, the 
good ship Star of Peace, gone to the old 
Harry yet?” . 

The officer looked keenly at us for a mo- 
ment, and then opened a little note-book 
which he took from his pocket. 

don’t trouble yourself to study that 
description,” said Tom; “we're the chaps 
fast enough. But just tell us, has the Star of 
Peace sailed ?” 

“Mighty well ye know she has, me fine 
feller, or yees wouldn’t show yer pooty face 
in Sydney by daylight. Ye’ve chated us out 
o’ twenty-five pound by keepin’ yourself 
snug, that ye have. The skipper with- 
drawed the reward for ye this mornin’.” 

“Well, don’t you want us now?” contin- 
ued Tom. 

“Want yees? And what would we want 
~yees fur? But I expect I will want both o’ 
yees soon, to take yees to Woolloomooloo.” 
(The jail.) 
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“Come on, Jake,” said Tom; “ let’s see 
how the Magpie looks.” 

“Ah, me fine feller, ’tis yourself knows the 
ropes around Sydney,” called the officer after 
Tom, as we moved away; “ the devil a hard- 
up sailor comes here at all that the Blue 
Magpie don’t pick his pocket of a month's 
advance; it’s well named, the thafe!”’ 

We were cordially welcomed at the Blue 
Magpie, and an hour later each of us had 
become a new man; Tom Downs had turned 
into Benjamin Davis, and I found myself, 
Jake Stevens, to be one Henry McCarthy; 
and both of us were regularly discharged 
seamen, and had “the papers” to show in 
proof of that fact. We spenta jolly week 
ashore, at the end of which time we were 
pretty well accustomed to our new names, 
and both shipped in the Strathallan Castle, 
bound to London—Mr. Benjamin Davis 
going as boatswain, and I, Mr. Henry Mc- 
Carthy, as cabin boy; for I was only sixteen 
years of age. 

The ship was a good one; the discipline 
was rigid, but the officers were nice men, the 
work light enough not to be irksome, and the 
food abundant and of fair quality; and in 
due time we arrived in London, and were 
paid off a few days afterwards, with fourteen 
pounds sterling between us. 

I may as well here describe my mate, Tom 
Downs, alias Ben Davis, for of myself it is 
enough to say that I had run away from my 
home in Salem, Mass., nearly two years 
before, had gone to sea, deserted my ship in 
India, joined another and been discharged 
in Melbourne, Australia, and at the time of 
which I am writing, was making my way 
homeward with all possible speed, about as 
sick of the sea and its ways as any youth of 
sixteen ever was after two years’ experience 
in being kicked about the world. Tom 
Downs was a tall and extremely handsome 
man of twenty-eight, straight as an arrow 
and active as a cat, with dark eyes and hair, 
and a well-browned face, on which there was 
an expression of intelligence and manly hon- 
esty, joined to a gentleness and kindness 
that would have been effeminate had it not 
been relieved by a hard look around his 
mouth—a look that seemed strangely out of 
place on a face whose prevailing characteris- 
tic, at the first glance appe‘red to be good- 
nature and a reckless love of fun. That he 
was possessed of great strength, and as fear- 
less when roused as he was quiet when not 
molested, I had seen proof at our first meet- 
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ing, on which occasion he had given two 
diggings bullies about the best beating they 
had ever received, I fancy, for jumping my 
claim; and after driving them off he had 
taken me under his care, as his mate, and no 
elder brother could have been kinder than 
he, nor any younger brother have felt a 
warmer affection than I entertained for him. 

On our homeward passage in the Strathal- 
Jan Castle, we had many long yarns together, 
for in the fine weather I generally stopped on 
deck until midnight, when Tom had the first 
watch; and during our talks of home he 
told me much of his past life. He had been 
left an orphan ten years before, with no one 
to lend him a helping hand in getting along 
in the world, and taking care of a half-sister 
(his only surviving relative and the daughter 
of his father) who was ten years younger 
than himself She was his idol; and no 
infatuated lover eyer praised the beauty and 
goodness of his charmer more warmly than 
did Tom the perfections of his sister Julia. 
One day he showed me her picture, and 
from that time forth I was never tired of 
hearing him talk of her, for a more lovely 
face could not be imagined. Tom had got 
her a home, after their father’s death (Julia’s 
mother had died some years before), with a 
kind old lady who had loved and cared for 
her as for her own child; and every spare 
dollar which he could scrimp from his hard 
earnings as a Gloucester fisherman, for four 
years, had gone to reimburse the old lady 
and provide for the girl. 

When the California fever set in, in 1848-9, 
Tom was carried around Cape Horn by it. 
He was lucky in California, “struck it 
heavy,” and sent home more money during 
his first year there than he had ever earned 
before during his whole life; and Miss Julia, 
by his directions, was furnished with compe- 
tent (or at least fashionable) masters to 
instruct her in all the useful or useless stud- 
ies and accomplishments into which young 
ladies are expected to dip. He showed me, 
with much pardonable pride, some of her 
letters, that I might admire the beautiful 
writing and correct grammar; and some of 
the old lady’s, detailing Julia’s success as a 
student of the useful and ornamental, in 
which she praised the girl to Tom quite as 
extravagantly (as I at first considered it) as 
Tom did to me. 

In Australia Tom had also done well at 
first, and had twice sent home considerable 
sums; but for the last year before I met him 
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he did nothing worth mentioning, and had 
at last yielded to the urgent solicitations of 
his sister and her kind old guardian, and 
had started for home, taking me along with 
him. He was even more anxious to reach 
Salem than I was; and two hours after our 
money was paid in for the passage from Syd- 
ney, we were whirling along over the rail- 
road towards Liverpool, to ship for either 
New York or Boston, as luck might have it. 

The second day after our arrival in Liver- 
pool, we shipped in the A I clipper ship 
Dashaway of New York, Captain Samuel 
Cross—“ Ben Davis” as able seaman, and 
“Harry McCarthy” as cook’s mate—bound 
for New York “with despatch;” and next 
day we spread the ship’s white wings and 
started on our last passage on the way to 
America and home. 

The first hour at sea showed that we had 
at least one brute among our officers—the 
second mate. He was not a bad looking 
man, but he had a cruel eye, which did not 
belie his character; and long before the coast 
of England was out of sight, a half dozen of 
the crew had black eyes or bloody noses, and 
one had a cut three inches long on his head 
from a blow with a belaying-pin. The 
officers did not trouble me at all, and Ben. 
Davis was too good a sailor, aud too active 
and willing in doing his duty, for them to 
have any pretence for abusing him. Possi- 
bly the second mate did not like the ex- 
pression of his mouth; but if so, he got 
over it at last. 

One evening I had been talking with Ben 
for an hour, and he then for the first time 
told me that his sister Julia, whom I was a 
good deal more than half in love with was 
married! This was hard news for me, and 
I felt as though Ben had done me some 
bitter personal injury in not telling me of it 
before; Isoon broke up the yarn, and went 
to my bunk, pleading fatigue. What hap- 
pened after I left the deck I learned from 
the seamen, for neither “Ben Davis” nor 
“Tom Downs” ever gave me any account of 
the affair. 

The ship was carrying ll plain sail, close- 
hauled to about as much wind as she wanted, 
and was reeling off ten knots. There was 
nothing to do; the captain was walking the 
poop, and the mate had just gone below, and 
the second mate, Payne, was leaning against 
the capstan abaft the mainmast. Presently 
Captain Cross left the poop, and spoke in 
an undertone to the second mate, who a 
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moment afterwards called out in a harsh 
angry voice: 

“Here, you Ben Davis! Where the h—l 
are you skulkin’ to? Bring your infernal 
carcass along here, quick!” 

“Ay, ay sir, here I am,” replied Ben, 
respectfully; “but I have not been skulking, 
Mr. Payne.” 

“ What, you infernal hound! Give me any 
0’ your back jaw, an’ I'll smash your mug for 
ye! Look here, Mr. Bloody Davis, you’ve 
held your head up a little too high in this 
packet. I'll take you down a peg! Why 
aint you on the lookout ?” 

“It’s not my look—” 

“Shut up, you d—d thing! Didn’t I tell 
you to take the lookout ?” 

“No sir, you did not,” replied Ben, quietly 
but decidedly. 

“What! I lie,doI? Take that!” Anda 
sounding slap from Payne’s open hand land- 
ed on Ben’s cheek. 

The next instant Payne went into the lee 
scuppers as though he had been fired from a 
mortar. Ben had knocked him fairly off his 
feet. The second mate scrambled up, 
bruised and bleeding, and made a furious 
rush at his bold antagonist, only to go down 
again with greater force than before; and a 
second later Ben himself was felled by a 
crashing blow in the face from the heavy 
cabin water-pitcher, in the hands of the first 
mate. Once down he received no mercy. 
The details I need not enlarge upon; but the 
next morning, no one who had ever known 
the handsome Tom Downs would have rec- 
ognized him in Ben Davis, whose gashed and 
seamed face would have been hideous to 
look upon even if the socket of his right eye 
had not been empty, as was actually the 
case. Poor Ben had been “ taken down a peg.” 

I think now that the attack upon Ben was 
made by the captain’s order, as I believed 
then; but I do not believe it was intended 
that he should be so terribly abused. But 
he was a strong, bold and active man, and 
the captain and his mates saw that words 
would not cow him, ance the fight had com- 
menced, and they were obliged to beat and 
kick him severely before they dared desist. 

One thing is certain, there was no more 
brutality practised towards the crew during 
that passage. The captain himself dressed 
Ben’s wounds, and sympathized with him on 
the loss of his eye, protesting that he would 
“sooner have lost a thousand dollars than 
have had it happen.” 
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“0, that’s nothing, sir,” said Ben; “I 
don’t care half so much about it as some 
other folks will. It don’t make much odds 
how an old sailor looks, anyway.” 

I was but a boy, but I recollect well the 
plans of vengeance which I considered at 
that time. I remember well, too, the first 
private conversation I had with my unfor- 
tunate mate after his beating. 

“Shall I burn her?” I asked. “Say the 
word, Ben, and by Heaven, I'll do it! There 
is a half barrel of varnish down in the fore 
peak among the coals, and I’ll stave that and 
put acandle to it; then let’s see ’em save 
her! Shall I do it?” 

“What! Never let me hear you talk that 
way any more, Harry. What do you mean? 
Would you sacrifice two hundred innocent 
persons for the sake of being revenged on 
three guilty ones, and they the very ones 
most likely to escape? Don’t let me hear 
any more of that stuff. I'll manage my own 
affairs, matey, and I’m revenged already, if 
you only knew it. You will know it one of 
these days.” 

Ben refused to stop below, notwithstand- 
ing his injuries, and Captain Cross was evi- 
dently much chagrined at the sympathy the 
sailor received from the passengers, though 
he would not exert his authority to have 
him kept out of their sight. That he really 
regretted Ben’s disfigurement, I do not 
doubt. In the Gulf Stream we had a sharp 
squall, thunder, lightning, rain, and lots of 
wind. We had more sail on the ship than 
we needed when the breeze struck us; it was 
night, and very dark, and there was some 
confusion before we got the ship stripped to 
it, by which time the squall was over, and 
Captain Cross sung out: 

“Sheet home the main-to’-gallant sail, Mr. 
Payne, and run up the flyin’-jib. Board the 
main-tack as you come aft, and hoist the 
mizzen-topsail. Put the fore and mizzen-to’- 
ga’nt-sails on her, sir; I’m going below.” 

There was no answering, “Ay, ay sir,” 
and the captain called out angrily: 

“Where’s Mr. Payne?” 

No one. knew. The crew were all gath- 
ered in the waist, but the second mate was 
not to be found. He never was found; and 
we supposed he must have fallen overboard 
during the last of the squall, for his harsh 
voice had been heard plainly enough nearly 
all through it, cursing and giving orders. 
Two days later we were alongside a pier in 
the East Fiver, New York harbor; and as 
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soon as the ship was moored, my mate and I 
went on shore, entered a low drinking 
saloon, called for beer, and sat down to talk 
matters over. 

“Well, Tom,” said I, “I guess we may as 
well take back our ownghames now; I don’t 
like these ‘ purser’s’ names. I’m always for- 
getting who I am. I’m going to be Jake 
Stevens all the rest of my life, you bet!” 

“All right, you can be,” replied my mate; 
“but I’m not done with ‘Ben Davis’ yet; 
don’t know when I shall be, either. When 
are you going to start for Salem ?” 

“This evening, when the Sound boat 
leaves. You're going along too, aren’t you? 
You and I needn’t part company till we 
reach Lynn, at any rate.” 

“ My sister don’t live in Lynn now; she’s 
moved away since she got spliced,” said Ben. 

“ Where does she live?” I asked. 

“Never mind just now; you'll find out 
some time. Just you get away to your own 
good home as fast as you can scrabble, and 
don’t mind me nor mine. But, Jake, there’s 
one thing I want you to promise me, on 
your honor as a man and mate, and that is, 
that you'll never mention Tom Downs’s 
name while you live, unless I give you per- 
mission. You can blow about Ben Davis as 
much as you like.” 

“What for? what do you want me to 
promise that for?” I asked, in surprise. 

“No matter what for, Jake—promise me; 
you owe me that much, Jake; we’ve been 
mates together.” 

“T’d do more than that for you, Ben, and 
you have my promise. Then you wont go 
home with me?” 

“No. And you'd better be off for the 
steamboat landing soon, for the boat starts at 
five or half past. I’m going on business of 
my own; good-by, Jake.” And with a hearty 
shaking of hands we parted. 

I found my way to North River, whence 
the Sound steamers started, and securing a 
through ticket for Boston, went on board 
the boat. I was listlessly watching the pas- 
sengers come on board, and wondering how 
long it would be before we started,“when I 
was surprised at seeing Captain Cross step 
over the gangway plank and disappear in 
the saloon; soon after we were underway, 
and gliding through the water towards New- 
port. I walked to the bow, lighted my pipe, 
and sat down on a coil of rope to enjoy a 
comfortable smoke as I dwelt on the antici- 
pated delights of my reception at home; and 
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I had half forgotten where I was, avhen I was 
roused up by hearing a familiar voice 
exclaim: 

“ Halloo, Harry! what are you doing here? 
Where are you bound to?” 

It was Captain Cross, 

“Bound home, sir,” I answered; “but my 

name is not Hatry—that’s only a purser’s 

name.” 

“Whew! that’s pretty good, too; a boy 
like you sailing under false colors. But what 
is your name, then ?” 

“ Jacob Stevens, sir.” 

“ Stevens—Stevens—where do you belong ?” 

“In Salem, Massachusetts, sir.” 

“The d—l, you do!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, evidently very much, if not very agree- 
ably surprised; “you aren’t one of Squire 
Stevens’s family, are you? Some of his boys 
have run off and took to the salt water, I’ve 
heard.” 

“There can’t have been a great many of 
them run off, sir,” said I, “ because I’m the 
only son he has got.” ; 

“ Well, I'll be hanged, if this isn’t rich! I 
know your father well. Why did you never 
let me know who you were? And what 
were you doing with that name—Harry Mc- 
Carthy—that you went under?” 

“Well, sir, I didn’t know that you were 
acquainted with my father, so that’s ¢ good 
reason why I didn’t tell you who I was; and 

. that purser’s name I took in the British col- 
onies, where I had to have a discharge in 
order to get aship. That name was on the 
discharge my boarding-master gave me, and 
I took it; but I’m Jacob Stevens now.” 

Captain Cross took a few short turns 
across the small open space at the bow, and 
then stopping in front of me, held out his 
hand. 

“I wish I'd known this when you came 
aboard,” he said. “I live in Salem myself, 
and know your family very well. Look here, 
Mr. Stevens, I hope you wont say anything 
about affairs on the ship, after you get home. 
You can’t have anything in common with 
old sailors, anyway; and that Davis deserved 
a good lesson, though I’m sorry to say he got 
itso hard. You wont mention anything to 
your father, my lad, will you ?” 

“Ben Davis did not deserve any lesson 
from you or any one else, in seamanship or 
manly honor, Captain Cross,” I said, angrily; 
“a better seaman or a better man never trod 

aship’s deck, and you had no shadow of a 

cause for abusing him in the crnel cowardly 
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way in which you did. He was more than a 
brother to me, and I hate you for your 
treatment of him; and trust me, if I can 
harm you any, I will.” 

“Gently, gently, lad,” said the captain, 
soothingly; “‘I did not mean that he should 
be injured; only taught to know his place 
and pay proper respect to his superiors. But 
you can’t harm me, Mr. Stevens, and all I 
requested you to keep still for, was because 
your story about Davis, if you teld it, would 
pain my wife and friends. You wouldn’t be 
so vindictive as to wish to trouble innocent 
persons, would you ?” 

“Wouldn’t I! Look here, Captain Cross; 
you don’t want your wife annoyed with this 
story,do you? By Heaven! I’ll take care 
that she does know it, and quick, too. *You 
are a kind-hearted soul—you are! How do 
you suppose I felt when I saw my mate—the 
handsomest man that ever lived—smashed 
up till he was a hideous scarecrow? I'll tell 
you how I felt. If it hadn’t been for Ben 
Davis, I'd have burned your ship under you 
in mid-ocean. I could have done it, and 
wanted to. There was a cask of varnish 
down in the fore peak among the coals—just 
the thing—but Ben Davis wouldn’t let me do 
it. You may thank him, not me.” AndI 
"went in out of the cold wind, leaving the cap- 
“tain standing as if petrified with astonish- 
ment at the insolent speech of his late cook’s 
mate. Isaw no more®f him until I was at 
the depot in Boston, nd managed to avoid 
him on the train .that took us both to 
Salem. 

My reception at home was all I could ask 
for, but it need not be enlarged upon here. 
The first hour of private conversation I had 
with my father, I told him the whole story 
of my passage in the Dashaway, the brutal 
treatment of my mate, and my denunciation 
of Captain Cross on board the Sound steamer 
—everything except Ben Davis’s real name. 
My father was indignant at the wrong 
inflicted upon Ben, but, after thinking the 
matter over, advised me to say nothing about 
it, as it would not injure the captain, if that 
was my aim, and his wife was a most 
estimable lady, and deserved no punishment 
from any one. I promised to keep quiet, but 
felt far from satisfied. 

lhad been at home about a week, when 
one Saturday morning my father called my 


attention at the breakfast table, to a para-° 


graph in the Gazette, which was as follows: 
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“MURDEROUS ASSAULT BY RIVER THIEVES. 

—Mr. ——, chief officer of ship Dashaway, 
now lying in East River, New York, was 
taken to the hospital Friday morning, in a 
precarious situation, having been the victim 
of a most cowardly and murderous assault 
by river thieves, who gverpowered and gagged 
the watchman, effec an entrance to the 
cabin and the mate’s stateroom, by picking 
the locks, and struck the sleeping officer a 
terrible blow in the face with a heavy stone 
water-pitcher from the cabin table. His 
face is terribly gashed. and will be horridly 
disfigured for life. His cries brought help, 
but too late to capture the assassins, who 
pulled away in the darkness, several shots 
fired after them failing to take effect. They 
secured no plunder, Captain Cross of the 
Dashaway is a resident of this city, and says 
that the injured officer is one of the most 
efficient seamen and kindest-hearted gentle- 
men that he ever met with. We hope the 
scoundrelly assailants may be caught and 
rigidly dealt with.” 

“T don’t hope anything of the kind,” I 
thought; but I considered it prudent not to 
say so. I had my opinion as to who the 
river thief was who had attacked the mate, 
and so had my father, as he afterwards 
acknowledged; but neither of us mentioned 
his suspicions. 

That evening, as I was leaving the railroad 
depot, where I had been to amuse myself by 
seeing who got into or out of the train, a 
man accosted me, asking if I was Mr. Jacob 
Stevens; and receiving an affirmative answer, 
he put a small package into my hands, and 
left. By the light of a gas lamp I saw that it 
was addressed to me in Ben’s handwriting; 
and hurrying home, I broke open the pack- 
age, which contained two letters, one ad- 
dressed, “ Jake Stevens, Esq.,” and the other, 
“Mrs. Julia Cross, per favor Mr. Jacob 
Stevens.” There was also a large-sized pho- 
tograph of Ben Davis, one he had had taken 
in London, before we left for Liverpool to 
ship for home; it was carefully rolled around 
a cloth-covered stick, and addressed, “ Mrs. 
Captain Cross, Salem.” Breaking open the 
letter bearing my address, I read as follows: 


“ SMOKING CAR, EASTERN RAILROAD. 

“Frirenp JAKE—In the bundle with this 

ou will find a note and a picture of me (as 
i used t® look) addressed to my sister Julia, 
the wife of Captain Cross. I at first intended 
to send them to her direct, but think it would 
be better to have you carry them, if you will 
trouble yourself to do me that kindness, But 
don’t carry them yet. I would like to see 
you privately first, and if you will meet me 
and give me an hour of your time, 1 will 
thank you. I will be at the end of the tun- 
ne] next the depot, leaning against the rail, 
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from eight to nine o’clock this evening, wait- 
ingfor you. If you cannot come, please send 
a note to me at ——'s boarding-house, and 
oblige your old mate, Bren DAVIS.” 


It wanted but a few minutes to eight, and 
locking up the letters and photograph in my 
desk, I hurried away to meet my friend. I 
reached the designated spot, but he was not 
there; and I was looking for a seat where I 
could watch in comfort for his approach, 
when I felt my hand grasped with a warm 
pressure and heard Ben’s voice exclaiming: 

“I knew you'd come, Jake; God bless you, 
my boy—how are you?” 

As soon as the first greetings were over, 
Ben invited me to his boarding-house, where 
we could have a quiet talk; but I took him 
to my home instead, and conducted him to 
my own private room, where we lighted our 
pipes, and prepared to discuss matters at our 
leisure. 

“ Now, Ben,” said I, “ what are you going 
todo? If you intend to enter suit against 
old Cross, 1 will undertake to get my father 
to conduct your case; and I can get money 
enough to let you have all you will want.” 

“Enter suit!” exclaimed Ben, in derision; 
“a sailor sue a captain, expecting to get 
justice! Bah! Jake, my boy, Captain Cross 
broke no law when he and his tools nearly 
murdered me, and would have broken none 
had they quite done it—as our laws are ex- 
pounded by the courts, True, a captain or 
officer can only give legal and necessary 
orders, and can only use proper means for 
enforcing those orders; but then it is only 
the captain or mate—the men who give the 
orders—who are to judge as to whether they 
are proper ones or not, and what are proper 
means of enforcing them. I’m not sucha 
fool as to think a sailor can get justice in an 
American court; for it is notorious that jus- 
tice for sailors don’t live in any such places.” 

“Well, what do you intend to do? I'll 
help you in anything—I don’t care what it 
is! But have you heard about the mate 
getting his face smashed with a water-pitcher 
on board the ship, in New York?” I asked, 
looking Ben straight in the eye as I spoke. 

“ Yes, I heard of it,” said Ben, glaneing at 
me in return without flinching, and with an 
air of the most innocent unconsciousness; 
“he and the second mate are both off my 
list; queer, wasn’t it, that they should both 
meet with misfortunes so soon after pound- 
ing me? They were two curs—rank cow- 
ardly curs, anyway.” 
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“’T was very queer, indeed, Ben. But now 
about these letters; do you want me to 
carry them now? Captain Cross lives just 
up the street here,and I can deliver these 
and be back again in a few miuntes.” 

“Hold on a bit, I told you in that note 
that Mrs. Cross and my sister Julia are the 
same person. I knew that Cross was my 
brother-in-law when we shipped with him, 
but I didn’t choose to tell him that. Now, 
since I left the Dashaway, I have had several 
letters from Julia, in answer to ones I wrote 
her over my own signature, in which she 
goes into ecstasies over my return, and tells 
how happy she is with her husband, and 
how much he loves her. I also got one letter 
from Captain Cross himself, in which he 
urges me to come to Salem, and says that if 
I am determined to follow the sea, that he 
should be delighted to give the berth of first 
or second mate to the beloved brother of his 
darling Julia! He gave his darling Julia’s 
brother a pretty face, didn’t he? Well, now, 
what I want you to do is, to give this letter 
and photograph to my sister without letting 
her husband know it at the time; tell her 
that I’m stove up so as to be sickening to 
look at, and appoint a meeting for me when 
I can have a talk with Julia alone—I don’t 
want to see Cross until I have talked with 
Julia, Come to think of it, you’d better not 
leave that picture; you can show it tu her 
and then bring it away, for Cross would 
know in a minute that it was I, if he 
should see it.’ Go ahead now, matey, and 
see if Cross is at home; if he is, don’t let on 
about anything. You can find out easily 
enough if he is away, and then give Julia the 
documents. Don’t be gone long, mate, for 
Heaven’s sake.” 

Hurrying down ‘stairs I met my father, 
and learned incidentally that he and Captain 
Cross were just going to Beverly on some 
business affair; the very thing I wanted to 
know. Ina few minutes the captain drove 
up, and having taken my father into his car- 
riage drove away, and hastening to the cap- 
tain’s residence, I sent in my card, witha 
request for a few moments’ private interview 
with his lady. I was at once shown intoa 


large and richly furnished parlor, where I 

was almost immediately joined by Mrs. Cross, 

who was certainly the most beautiful woman 

Ihave ever seen, and fully justified her broth- 

er’s eulogiums. Advancing gracefully, she 

questioned : ; 
“ Mr. Stevens, I believe ?” 
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I bowed an affirmative, and said: 

“T think I have the honor of addressing 
the lady who was Miss Julia Downs, the 
sister of my old shipmate and friend Tom 
Downs?” 

“0, do you know him ?” said she, eagerly, 
grasping my hand warmly. “Where is he? 
Is he well? Isn’t he here? tell me that he 
is here! Mother! mother!” she called, in a 
louder tone; “here’s a gentleman who is 
acquainted with Tom; come in, come in.” 
And darting out of the room, she soon re- 
turned with a handsome old lady, whom I 
rightly conjectured to be the one who had 
watched over her for so many years after her 
parents had died. The delight of the lappy 
pair at the prospect of Tom’s return spoke 
volumes for the character of the man who 
could awaken such affection, and innumer- 
able were the questions I had to answer 
regarding him. I found it hard work to 
keep from betraying Tom’s secret accident- 
ally, and at length gave Mrs. Cross the letter 


and picture, in self-defence. The sight of. 


the well-known features of the loved one 
was too much for Mrs. Julia’s propriety, and 
throwing her arms around my neck she gave 
me a delighted (and delightful) kiss. 

“ Why, Julia, my child,” said the old lady, 
laughing, “ what will Mr. Stevens think of 
you?” 

“T couldn’t help it, mother,” said Mrs. 
Cross, blushing; “that was for Tom. Mr. 
Stevens will pardon me, I’m sure.” 

“Pardon you! O yes, certainly,” said I; 
“and really, Mrs. Cross, I am inclined to 
think that Tom would like another one.” 

Tom didn’t get another one, however, but 
the little breach of Mrs. Grundy’s rules put 
us on a footing of familiar acquaintance at 
once; and I was soon satisfied that Julia 
was happy in being the idol of her husband. 
Everything which a liberal outlay of money 
and a refined taste could procure was fur- 
nished, and the aged friend of her childhood 
had a comfortable home under Captain 
Cross’s roof. 

After spending something like an hour in 
the society of the two ladies, I took my 
leave, promising to return with Tom as 
soon as possible; but I had warned them 
that he was greatly changed in personal 
appearance, being no longer a pleasing ob- 
ject to look upon. I told them a lie—that an 
accident had scarred his face and destroyed 
his good looks—for I couldn’t have told them 
the truth, even had I not been prevented by 
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my promise to Tom. The picture I left with 
Mrs. Cross, as I expected to be back again 
with Tom before her husband arrived home. 

I rejoined my old mate, and found him a 
trifle impatient at my long absence. 

“Well, you have got back, Jake, haven’t 
you?” he began; “you must have run a 
great risk of breaking your neck, in hurrying 
so!” 

“There, there, Tom, don’t growl; I was as 
quick as I could be, mate, for the ladies had 
so many questions to ask that I couldn’t get 
away sooner. And I left the picture with 
your sister, and promised to bring you right 
up to see ’em—the old lady, Mrs. L——, lives 
with Mrs. Cross—and they’re waiting for you 
now. Come on, Tom, don’t look so savage; 
old Cross is away, and you needn’t see him 
at all, if you don’t want to. Come on.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, “ I suppose I may as well go; I want 
to see Julia myself—see how she appears, 
and whether her husband treats her well— 
before I pay my respects to old Cross; and I 
don’t know as I shall get a better chance 
than this one. How does she seem, Jake? 
happy? And did you let her know that J 
look like an old battered figure-head now ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “she seems very happily 
situated, and I have warned her that you are 
all stove to pieces—told her it was an acci- 
dent. Come away, now.” And we proceed- 
ed to the residence of his sister. 

I did not wish to enter, but Tom insisted 
that I should do so, and I followed him asa 
servant showed him to the parlor. As he 
entered the room his sister was standing up, 
with a look of the most eager delight on her 
face, to welcome the loving and self-sacrific- 
ing brother who had been all the world to 
her for so many years; but the change which 
came over her features when slre saw what a 
repulsive object the once handsome Tom 
Downs had been made, was painful. Throw- 
ing her arms around bis neck she imprinted 
one kiss upon his lips; then hiding her face 
on his shoulder she burst into a violent fit of 
weeping, in which she was joined by the 
aged Mrs, L——. 

“There, there, Julia,” said Tom, sooth- 
ingly, “don’t cry for spilt milk. I aint very 
good looking, I know, but it can’t be helped 
now. I’m done with the sea, girl—that’s 
one thing you'll like to hear, I know. Stop 
crying now, Julia, and tell me about yourself. 
What kind of a chap have you got for a 
husband ?” 
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Seating his sister and himself on a sofa, he 
calmed her by making light of his own mis- 
fortune, and inducing her to talk of her hus- 
band and her own affairs; but at every look 
at his disfigured features she would go off 
into another flood of tears. 

Of her husband, Captain Cross, she could 
not speak in terms of sufficient praise. It 
was evident that she loved him—idolized 
him; and that he returned her affection with 
interest. I could see that his sister’s evident 
happiness in her marriage relations made 
Tom uneasy; and I judged (rightly, as I soon 
discovered) that he felt how cruel it would be 
to wreck that happiness for the purpose of 
being revenged on her husband. Tom told 
her how his face had been injured, carefully 
concealing her husband’s share in the tran- 
saction. Her eyes fairly blazed with indigna- 
tion as she listened to the story; and when 
he had finished she broke out in denuncia- 
tion so bitter that the old lady, who was 
scarcely less moved than was Julia, gently 
reproved her for expressing such uncbristian 
sentiments, 

The interview had lasted for an hour or 
more, when Tom suddenly asked: 

“ Jake, what time will your father return ?” 

“ He’ll be back soon, I expect,” said I. 

“Well, Julia, I must leave now,” contin- 
ued Tom; “I have some business to transact 
befure I go to bed.” 

“O Tom, don’t go away,” said Mrs. Cross. 
“Do stay with us to-night Captain Cross 
will be so delighted to meet you! He has 
heard us talk of you so much that he says 
you seem like some dear old friend! Can’t 
you stay a little longer?” 

“Can’t possibly, Julia,” said Tom; and 
coming close to me and speaking in an un- 
dertone, he said, “ Jake, steal that picture of 
me off the centre-table, and let’s be off out o’ 
this. It’s no use; I can’t destroy Julia’s peace 
for the sake of punishing Cross. Tl go 
away and keep away; but I must have that 
picture, or the whole thing will leak out. 
Old Cross would know in a minute, as soon 
as he saw it, that his wife’s brother was the 
man he had beaten nearly to death. Will 
you steal it?” 

“Yes,” said I; and in afew moments I 
signalled to him that the picture was safe in 
my pocket. 

The last good-nights were said, and we 
were leaving the apartment, when Captain 
Cross himself stepped over the threshold. 
His look as he recognized his visitors was one 
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of indignation and rage; and stepping up to 
me, he exclaimed, “So you have carried out 
your threat, you young demon, have you?” 

“Hold on there, Captain Cross,” said 
Tom; “I don’t know what threat you mean, 
that Jake Stevens may have made, but I 
came here on my own account. I’m going 
now, and the best thing you can do is to stand 
clear, and say nothing. Out of my way, will 
you?” And he moved towards the door, his 
eye showing that the sight of the man who 
had wronged him had aroused all the evil in 
his nature, 

“Wait, Mr. Ben Davis; you don’t go from 
here till I know more of your errand,” said 
Captain Cross, barring his passage out; 
“Julia, my love, what have these scoundrels 
been saying to you? You have been crying! 
Tell me what they have said; by Heaven, 
they shall answer for every word!” ‘ 

“Ben Davis!’ exclaimed Julia, wonder- 
ingly, looking from one to the other of the 
two men who confronted each other so defi- 
antly; “do you know each other? This is 
not Ben Davis, Charles, this is my brother 
Tom, who was always so good and hand- 
some; but some cruel wretch has injured 
him—” And she broke down once more in 
tears. 

“Your brother, Julia! Good Heaven! 
what do you mean?” exclaimed the bewil- 
dered captain. 

' “Yes, her brother!” said Tom, with a 
sneer; “ your darling brother-in-law, Captain 
Cross—the only brother of your idol, your 
wife. Don’t you admire my beautiful face ?” 

Mrs. Cross, who had at first seemed terri- 
fied at the attitude of her husband and 
brother, and astonished at their evident. 
antagonism and previous acquaintance, sud- 
denly stepped up to Tom, and placing her 
hand on his shoulder, demanded: 

“Thomas, what does all this mean? Tell 
me; I must know now.” 

“It means, Julia,” answered Tom, sav- 
agely, pointing to her husband, “that there 
stands the man who had my face smashed 
out of all semblance of humanity, for no 
reason but to show off his power and author- 
ity—for if he says ¥ ever neglected my duty 
as a seaman, he lies! I didn’t mean to let 
you know this—that the man you love is but 
an inhuman devil—but I was too late in 
starting to leave, and now I may as well have 
my say out. Jake, put that picture back on 
the table; Julia may want it, and I don’t. 
Now listen to me, Captain Cross; your life is 
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mine—mind that—you have forfeited it to 
me. But I shan’t take it while my sister 
lives, for she loves you; but have a care how 
you treat her in the future—use her as you 
have in the past, ladvise you. Your mates 
—I’m not the only man in the world who has 
met with misfortune, for your two mates 
have had a streak of bad luck, too; I don’t 
care anything about them, though. But I 
shall follow after you like abrother. I'll look 
out for your welfare, believe me. Good-by, 
Julia, I’m going. I don’t want to hold any 
further intercourse with you. I can’t do it 
while that man, your husband, lives. I shall 
never recognize you or him again. Farewell, 
my dear brother Charles—I told you once 
that others would care more about my 
smashed face than I did! Good-by, Julia.” 
And snatching a last kiss from the sister he 
loved and had so long cared-for, he disap- 
peared, leaving the remaining persons of the 
company half-paralyzed with astonishment. 

Mrs. Cross listened to the rapid footsteps 
of her brother as he passed through the hall, 
and when the street door closed behind him 
with a bang, she crouched down on the sofa, 
hid her face and wept. Her husband 
seemed overwhelmed with the result of his 
“exhibition of legal authority ” on board the 
Dashaway, but approaching his wife, he en- 
deavored to soothe her distress. She made 
no other recognition of his efforts than to 
crouch closer to the sofa, and shudderingly 
motion him away with her hand; and feel- 
ing terribly uncomfortable and out of place, 
I quietly left the room and the house, with- 
out the useless formality of leave. taking. 


I saw no more of Tom Downs that night, 
nor for many months afterwards. Mrs. Cross 
was so ill for weeks after his visit that her 
life was despaired of, and her raving denun- 
ciations of the men who had wronged her 
brother were a terrible punishment to the 
husband, who tended her as only a loving 
husband could do until she recovered. 

I lost sight of Tom for more than a year, 
and then he called on me one evening, and 
received a number of letters which Captain 
Cross and his wife had entrusted to my care 
for delivery; but he refused to answer them, 
and even made me promise that I would 
conceal his visit from his sister. I kept the 
letter of my promise, but violated its spirit 
by acquainting Mrs..Cross with the fact that 
Tom had received the letters—and was there- 
after a regular postman (one way only) be- 
tween the parties, for two years only. One 
evening, at the end of that time, I received a 
telegram from Boston, urging my immediate 
presence at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, to see a dying man; I of course went, 
and arrived in time to cheer poor Tom’s last 
hours. Before morning he was gone, a vic- 
tim to drunkenness and a reckless life. He 
was buried at Salem, and I fully believe that 
Charles Cross was as sincere a mourner of 
his fate, as was either his sister or myself. 
Of the captain, I can say that Ben Davis was 
the last man who was ever “smashed” on 
board his ship, for until he retired from the 
sea, he was noted for treating his sailors 
kindly, and frequently kept his crew for sev- 
eral voyages in succession. That one bitter 
lesson was well learned. 


THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS. 


These mountains, extending through Wash- 
ington Territory and Oregon, merge into the 
Siskyon, and thence into the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. The great Cascadechain checks 
the cold winds from the ocean, and moder- 
ates the climate for many hundreds of miles. 
In these mountains is some of the most mag- 
nificent natural scenery in the world. For 
instance: where the Columbia cuts its way 
through them, between Mounts Hood and 
Umatilla, for a distance of about thirty miles, 
they form sufh grand and beautiful basaltic 
bluffs on either side of the river,and are cut 
out in such queer and fantastic shapes, that 
it is hard to believe they are not partially the 


work of art, instead of nature alone. But 
my pen cannot fully describe their romantic 
wonderful beauty. They must be seen to be 
appreciated. At a distance of about seventy- 
five miles, in a northeast direction from Jack- 
sonville, Oregon, and about the same from 
Fort and Lake Klammath, in the Cascade 
Mountains is situated 

LAKE MystreRyY.—This lake is supposed 
to have been first seen by white men in 1856. 
A scouting party of Oregon volunteers, in 
search of or following hostile Indians, came 
to it, and in wondering astonishment at the 
scene of beauty before them, christened it 
“ Mystery!’ And well it deserves the name. 
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It is in shape somewhat like a well; its walls 
are nearly perpendicular, and are estimated 
to be from thirteen hundred to two thousand 
feet in height above the water. It is about 
eleven miles in diameter either way; and 
nearly in the centre a small islangl appears, on 
which eleven large red-fir trees are growing. 
To a person standing on the bluffs they look 
very diminutive in size, and the water of the 
lake appears nearly the color of indigo, A 
person on the bluffs may roll as large a rock 


Here in Cairo. 
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as he can move into the lake, and it disap- 
pears from sight before reaching the water. 
If he fires a rifle-ball into it, a puff is seen, 
but no report or echo comes back again. 
The water of the lake is always as calm as a 
looking-glass. The most furious storm may 
rage, and prostrate huge trees on the moun- 
tains above, but not a ripple is seen on the 
water of this serene and beautiful lake. Truly 
may it be called Lake Mystery. 
ELIJAH CHANEY. 


Which yer might, if yer wish, 
Read his name on this street, 
In big letters of gold, 
Though he was a dead beat, 
As the same was well known here in Cairo. 


How he got wealth is known 
Best by those on the gly. 
An’ the banks he went through, 
Neither you know nor I, 
But I specks some do know here in Cairo. 


They druv him from ’Frisco, 
As I hev hearn afore, 
For enterin’ banks there 
’Thout goin’ through the door: 
That fact, too, was well known here in Cairo. 


Which remarks you kin take, 
As I mean to imply, 
For the fact is well known 
That a rascal was Nye, 

An’ the shyest old fake here in Cairo, 


Some! I say, stranger, knew, 
Which remark I will make 
Plainer still—stay! step in, 
An’ hev suthin’ to take. 

This was Nye’s old saloon here in Cairo, 


Wine! yer take, eh? that’s taste 

Which yer seldom see here; 

Well, my taste aint so fine— 

I'll take gin straight and clear; 
That's the way we take stuff here in Cairo. 


Liquors now aint so fine 

As they—“ Nye?” O, I see! 

Yes, this once was Nye’s place, 

Used ter give suppers free: 
He's in better biz now, here in Cairo. 


“Said some knew?” so I did; 
“Ambiguous?” jus’ so; 
Though what that word implies, 
I'll be derned if I know. 
Why, yer’d be some, if yer lived here in Cairo. 


HERE IN CAIRO. 
“ Sir, can I find Jo, brother to Bill Nye of California, hereabouts ?” 


Yes, I did say some knew, 
An’ I meant just that same: 
Officials an’ sich like, 
Jist the last ones yer’d blame, 
Which confounded folks down here in Cairo. 


Yes, he worked it up well— 
This here job of the bank— 
An’ fer dodging the jail 
He'd detectives to thauk, 
Which astonished us more here in Cairo. 


“That's done very often 
When they play a game card.” 
Jes so! but on us cracks 
They come down very hard— 
What sums though Nye played for here in 
Cairo. 


“What amount?” let me see, 
I believe it was hard 
On two hundred thousand, 
Which I call a game card: 
That’s the highest been swung here in Cairo. 


Then they give him "bout half, 
For the sake of the rest. 
“ Compromised the matter?” 
Yes, they thought it was best: 
Sich course though furthers crime here in 
Cairo. 


NoW he’s plenty o’ stamps, 
An’s respected, of course; 
An’ there’s plenty who preach 
Up his virtues (7?) till hoarse; 
But Jo Nye’s known by some here in Cairo, 


“Most there?” yes, you kin see 
Them thar letters in gold, 
J. Nyg, Mercnant. Yer goin’, 
Are yer? well, I hev told 
Only what is well known here in Cairo. 
Harry REMICcK. 
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“ AFTER MANY DAYS:” 
Or, The Story of a Deception. 


BY MAY HAMILTON. 


L 


“ How very empty my life would be if lit- 
tle Flossy were to die!” 

The girl stopped the busy tongue of the 
sewing-machine, that had clicked noisily in 
her ears all the long sunny forenoon, and 
leaned wearily against a window near her. 
It was never Laurel Weir’s way to idle much 
of a morning—her most precious working 
hours, now the days were growing short— 
but somehow her window seemed just then 
the framework of a lovely picture, and from 
thinking of Flossy, sound asleep on the sofa, 
she let her thoughts go straying with her 
eyes along the garden-walk with its frost- 
nipped blossoms, beyond the sere grass of the 
pastures where the sunshine lay in broken 
bars of gold, away to the grand old forest 
where the slender maples were shedding their 
short-lived glory in the late October weather. 

“We all do fade as a leaf,’ she said, sigh- 
ing softly, and bending her head again to the 
cambric ruffle she was stitching. 

A voice broke her reverie. 

“T have faith to believe that all withering 
frosts may leave at least one laurel untouched 
for many an autumn to come,” some one said, 
pleasantly, just at her side. 

Laurel glanced up his tall figure to where 
the kind eyes were smiling down into hers, 
and a sudden dash of color flamed into her 
face, due, just then, to pure vexation. That 
was not the first time Doctor Chester had 
stolen upon her unawares; why in the name 
of etiquette could he not ring, or make a 
fuss over the door-knob, like other people ? 

He read her vexation in her face; another 
peculiarity ef his she could not quite admire. 

“I dare say I deserve to be thoight the 
rudest man living, but the fact is, I did not 
want to wake Master Floss. Sleep is better 
than quinine for convalescent children.” 
And making a smiling grimace, he helped 
himself to a chair. 

Laurel ran along her ruffles with surprising 
industry. 

“T was not aware that the gift of second 
sight was one of your numerous blessings. 
Pray inform me how you came to know that 


Flossy was asleep. My walls, I suppose, are 
growing transparent.” 

“No, but your windows are, and so is your 
vexation just now. My ‘second sight,’ as 
you call it, proves no pleasurable possession 
when it gives me evidence that you are not 
glad to see me,” he said, looking straight at 
her with his handsome eyes. 

His voice, always musical, had now a trem- 
ble of reproach in it that touched her in- 
stantly. 

“Tt is not that—you Know it is not. Iam 
always glad to see you; only one does not 
like being watched when one does not know,” 
she said, smiling now brightly enough. 

“And even a woman does not fancy being 
admired entirely without her consent. Is 
that it? Well, Laurel, be sure I shall take 
the liberty to admire you on all possible oc- 
casions.” And he drew off his driving-gloves 
with the easy careless grace peculiar to him 
and apparent in all he did or said. 

These two were not lovers yet, scarcely in- 
timate friends, yet Laurel Weir in her fresh 
girlish bloom, with her deep timid eyes and 
those exquisite curves of throat and chin, 
was growing to be something dearer to the 
rich and popular young physician than he 
dared own even to his own heart. 

He had hardly noticed her at first, except 
as an elegantly-formed girl with changing, 
emotional color and quiet ways, who came 
sometimes to church in the early summer, 
dressed always in the soft neutral tints he 
liked best to see women wear. But when, 
one Sabbath morning, she walked up the 
aisle in her noiseless reverent way to find her 
accustomed seat occupied by a stranger, 
Thornton Chester could do no less than rise, 
with his fine sense of courtesy, and make 
room for her beside his sister Annie—his 
favorite type of all things lovely. 

Doctor Chester’s knowledge of Laurel 
Weir ought, perhaps, to have ‘ended there, 
and probably would, but fer some subtle and 
mysterious law of attraction, that seemed to 
delight in throwing the two together on all 
possible occasions. If he went marketing of 
a morning for Annie—who voted no fowl 
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tender that was not of his choosing—Miss 
Weir was sure to be there before him, select- 
ing some bright-hued bouquet or box of 
tempting fruit, so the young man concluded 
she had charge of an invalid either in the 
first or second childhood, and he caught him- 
self more than once hoping that some chance 
might discover to him her abode, as following 
young ladies in the street was hardly in his 
line. 

Circumstance, which has favored many, 
at last kindly favored him. Ope close oppres- 
sive dog-day morning a little girl called him 
from his untasted coffee to say that he must 
go directly to her mother’s cottage to see Miss 
Weir’s little boy who had scarlet fever. He 
also learned by a few adroit questions that 
Mrs. Ray’s young lady boarder was none other 
than the girl of whom he had lain thinking 
half the previous night, 

“T suppose every man makes a fool of him- 
self sometime in‘ his life, and perhaps my 
time has come, The fact is that face fairly 


. haunts me. The sooner I am disenchanted, 


the better, I should say.” And he drove 
down street seriously hoping to find Miss 
Weir in a soiled wrapper with her hair in 
curl-papers. 

Not at all, She met him at the door in a 
neat muslin dress that fitted her faultlessly ; 
and it had long full sleeves gathered in a 
band at the slender white wrists, and a bit of 
ruffle at the fair youthful throat. She was 
pale, it was true, and her eyes showed that 
the previous night had been one of anxious 
vigil, but viewing her over from the shining 
coils of hair down to the border of her un- 
soiled skirt, Thornton Chester felt that his 
fate was sealed. 

And then the room, Mrs. Ray’s parlor he 
remembered as dim and dingy, but now it 
was full of light perfume and soft blending 
colors. There was a straw matting on the 
floor, and two or three good engravings hung 
where Mrs. Ray’s spiders formerly spun their 
webs. Graceful plants swung airily from 
hanging-baskets in the windows, and morn- 
ing-glories, purple-eyed and wet with dew, 
were twining over the blinds outside. Thorn- 
ton Chester took it all in at a glance as he 
set his hat on the piano, and made wry faces, 
mentally, at the closed sewing-machine, which 
he knew must make Miss Weir’s side ache 
terribly sometimes. 

“My poor Flossy is very sick. He has no 
constitution to combat disease. I do hope 
you will cure him as quickly as possible,” she 
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said, leading the way to a neat bedroom 
the parlor, 

A tangle of brown curls over a broad white 
forehead and great dark eyes restless with 
fever, met the physician’s kind glance as he 
seated himself by the child and took the 
small hot hands in hisown. Poor Flossy was 
indeed very ill. 

Laurel stood by with her eyes full of tears. 
* He is only an unfortunate little cripple at 
best; but he is all I have in the world to 
love, and I do love him dearly. You will not 
let him die, Doctor Chester, I know you will 
not.” And her eyes went up to his as con- 
fidingly as though he held the issues of life 
and death in his right hand. 

He smiled at her earnestness. “I will 
make use of all the means in my power. 
Events belong to God,” he said, softly. 

Thus their friendship began. Through 
the weary weeks that followed, it seemed 
sometimes to the overtaxed girl that she must 
have lain down and died if Doctor Chester 
had not upheld her with his strong arm and 
ready sympathy. And by-and-by, when the 
boy became convalescent, his professional 
calls merged into friendly visits, familiar, in- 
formal and fondly looked-for, the two found 
time to talk, and then it was the same old 
story — world-old, somebody calls it—of 
thouglits, and wishes, and aspirations in 
common; two hearts beating in perfect uni- 
son—each an echo of the other. 

The summer ended as all summers must, 
however, bright and blossom-laden. Though 
the doctor was helplessly in love, and Laurel 
weary and drooping from overwork, Master 
Floss fared royally all the while. He had no 
end of dressing gowns and slippers; a pile of 
picture books, a Chinese puzzle, a pair of 
curiously- carved crutches, and a new rock- 
ing-chair as soft and lulling as the very bosom 
of sleep. And Laurel knew perfectly well 
that her friend had managed to come out con- 
queror in the end, every time she forced him 
to accept the fee that was sure to be the in- 
augural of a quarrel by an outlay of twice the 
amount in elegant trifles for Flossy. 

“T will teach her better than to offer me 
her money, when I would as soon take blood 
from her veins. Good heavens, how proud 
she is! And how she idolizes that morsel of 
aboy. Sheis working her very life out for 
him. What is he to her? I would give half 
lown to solve the mystery she guards so 
well.’ Thus the undeclared lover would 
soliloquize fifty times a day. 
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In view of al this, one can hardly blame 
the young man for fecling his self-love a tri- 
fle wounded, the bright October morning of 


which I bear record, when, after watching 
Laurel for full five minutes as she sat with 


her soft blossom-like face bowed in reverie, 
he stole softly in upon her, expecting, no 
doubt, a pretty mingling of smiles, blushes 
and coy surprise, and finding only a self-pos- 
sessed woman busy at her work and quite 


willing for Doctor Chester to know that she 
expected her callers to announce themselves 


in the usual way. 

It is quite probable that he might have re- 
venged himself by putting a double portion 
of ceremony into his leave-taking, but for 
the fact that just as he was preparing to go, 
Mrs, Ray came bustling into the room. 

“I do declare, I’m right glad to find you 
here, doctor,” she began, in her loud lively 
way; “I threatened Miss Weir that I meant 
to tell you just how she is going on—murder- 
ing herself by inches. She had one of her 
awful sick headaches yesterday, and because 
it happened to go down with the sun, as mine 
always do, she sat there at that sewing of 
hers till two o’clock this morning. She calls 
it making up lost time; but I call it flying in 
the face of Providence. Didn’t 1 tell her— 
though to be sure it’s none of my business— 
that you aren’t the man to expect her to pay 
you allinaminute? But she says the child’s 
sickness has cost a great deal, and she don’t 
like being in debt. 1 advise her to send the 
boy to school this fall if he gets strong 
enough. Nothing pleases him two minutes 
at a time—nothing but fretting and teasing. 
I must say he’s a little the fractiousest child 
I ever see.” 

Laurel stood the current nobly til! the last 
eddy bore away her patience. 

“ Mrs. Ray!” she exclaimed, with the quick 
anger flashing out of her eyes, “I think you 
are forgetting that I am in full possession of 
my senses, and have yet the right of doing 
as I please. I am not aware that my affairs 
are of any importance to Doctor Chester.” 

“I don’t know about that, Miss Weir. I 
aint so purblind that I can’t see a hole 

through a ladder. But it’s against my prin- 
ciples to make matches or break ’em, and all 
I’ve got to say is, that you can’t go on this 
way working night and day a great while 
longer without having a brain fever.” And 
the energetic woman whose greatest failing 
was a want of tact, took herself and her 
feather duster out of the room. 


There was a dead silence between the two 
for a moment, then Laurel Weir did what 
almost any woman would do under the cir- 


cumstances —laid her grieved excited face 


down in her hands, and cried and sobbed 


like a baby. 

Like the very sensible fellow he was, Thorn- 
ton Chester stood by silently and let her cry. 
Then he went down on his knees beside her, 
and putting consequences far from him, 


breathed out all the tender unselfish love that 


had lived so patiently all that summer in his 
heart. 

“Laurel, my poor tired child,” he said, in 
a voice full of emotion, “ must I endure the 
bitter pain of believing that pride leads you 
to tax your strength so unceasingly out of a 
mistaken sense of obligation to me? Look 
into my eyes, my love, and read how entirely 
my heart is yours—how gladly I would shut 
you away evermore trom all cares and vexa- 
tions.” 

The girl raised her tear-wet face as he 
ceased speaking, and for a single instant the 
light he longed to see broke in smiles about 
her mouth, and shone shyly from her beauti- 
fuleyes. But only for an instant. Casting 
all weakness from her with a strong effort, 
she drew away the hands her lover had pris- 
oned in his own, and stood up calm and erect 
before him. 

“ My good friend,” she said, “ how good and 
true I can never forget, do not think me un- 
grateful if I say I can never be more to you 
than a lonely and unfortunate girl whom you 
have pitied until you fancy you can love her. 
Could you know one tithe of the misfortune 
a union with me would bring, I think you 
would go dumb to your grave rather than 
repeat the words you have just spoken s0 
earnestly.” 

She had leaned against a table while re- 
peating this death-warrant of her first love, 
hoping he might not know how she was 
trembling with desolate pain; but he did 
know, and held out his arms, wild with des- 
perate longing to clasp her to him and call 
her his own. 

“You have known no misfortune my love 
cannot bridge over,” he said, in his rich pas- 
sionate voice; “as my wife, no trouble shall 
ever overshadow you. Do you lack wealth— 
I have enough for both; an honorable name 

—I will gladly give you mine. Come, Lau- 
rel, I offer you love and loyalty for all time 
to come. Only put away your pride and own 
you love me.” 
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With an earnest longing for strength and 
patience, the suffering girl kept her place, 
deaf to his passionate pleading. But she 


took care, out of pity to her own weakness, 


to turn away from his luring eyes as she an- 
swered him. 

“Doctor Chester,” she said, calmly, “let, 
this interview end, I pray you, as speedily as 
may be. You force me by your persistency, 
to the cruelly painful disclosure I had hoped 
never to be called upon to unfold. I do not 


see that I can avoid it longer, Tell me if 
your love for me has power to bridge over 
the chasm of awful disgrace that must ever 
lie between us! Such a barrier exists, and if 
you care to see its living, breathing evidence 
—it is there!” 

She pointed as she ceased speaking to Mas- 
ter Floss who stood midway of the garden 
path poking apart with his crutch a little 
mound of dry leaves that had lain rotting 
through the autumn rains. Thornton Ches- 
ter gazed vacantly out at the+boy, with his 
old face and awkward misshapen limbs, and 
then into Laurel Weir’s face. But it was 
pale and pure as a lily. Instead of the over- 
whelming shame and humiliation he expected 
to see, he read only a mingling of patient 
suffering and firm resolve. 

Gathering his reins in his hand the doctor 
felt very much like a man who had received 
asudden and unexpected blow in the face. 

“Great Heaven! Must I, can I, believe 
that boy is her own? He is seven years old, 
and I dare swear she is not a day over twenty. 
I will never believe any woman purer than a 
Brinvilliers again.” And after an hour or so 
of aimless driving over a stony unfrequented 
road, the young man went home to dinner 
with a nervous headache. 


Il. 


“I HAVE got the strangest letter, Thorn- 
ton.” 

Doctor Chester laid aside the newspaper 
he was reading over his late breakfast, and 
turned to where his sister stood with a letter 
tucked into her apron pocket. 

“A strange letter, Annie? Which one of 
your numerous admirers has grown suddenly 
courageous enough to request to know his 
fate? Refuse him, I entreat you, for no 
other woman will ever make'coffee like this!” 

Annie was sorely tempted to pull his hair. 

“Now don’t talk nonsense, Thorn, but 
sympathize with me like a good fellow. I 


have got to have company, and it is some- 
body I don’t like.” 
“I should never invite people I didn’t like; 


don’t expect me to pity the consequences of 


deception. It is pure deception to ask folks 
you don’t want,” said the doctor, buttering 
his third roll. 

“ But that is the provoking feature. I have 
not invited her. I think, Thorn, you might 
stop teasing, and ask who is coming.” 


“Sol might. Indeed, I am just dying to 


know. What is she like? Is she ‘rat, or 
bat, or stniped cat ?” 

“Cat, decidedly! That exactly describes 
Marcia Crawford; soft, and sly, and velvet- 
sheathed about the claws. But she will catch 
you and hold you fast, unless you consent to 
be forewarned, and despise, even while you 
adinire her.” 

“Impossible, my emphatic sister. My ex- 
perience in women is, I own, somewhat va- 
ried, but I cannot imagine any friend of yours 
as quite despisable. Whois this lady whom 
you don’t like, and have not invited, and are, 
it seems, forced to entertain ?” 

“She is a widow, not so young as she might 
once have been, but beautiful, brilliant, and 
what you men call a little fast. She wants a 
rich husband, and has an eye for opportuni- 
ties. To tell the truth, Thornton, I don’t 
want her here practising her blandishments 
on you. Widows are dangerous, according 
to Sam Weller; and men are such fools!” 
said Annie, with a sigh. 

Her brother laughed aloud, as he asked: 

“ How in the world came you to know this 
dashing widow who is a little fast, and in 
whom you see a possible sister-in-law ?” 

“I met her at Kearsarge, last summer,” 
said Annie, rocking back and forth in her 
little chair by the window. “ You remem- 
ber how I was taken violently ill there with 
one of my wretched sore throats. I sent you 
a telegram, but you were out of town and 
did not get the message. Well, this Marcia 
Crawford had a room opposite mine, and I 
do suppose I should have died but for her 
good nursing. After that, of course I had to 
take her up; but I don’t approve of her, and 
never shall.” 

“And so she is coming uninvited ?” 

“ Yes, and will interfere with all my plans. 
You cah’t understand my vexations, of 
course; you are a man above the frivolities 
of skirts gored and ruffled. But you know 
Cousin Julia’s reception is Thursday evening, 
and my pearl-colored silk is not half done.” 
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“And are the dressmakers all dead, that 
gores and ruffles come toa standstill?” in- 
quired the doctor, with a comical attempt at 
a show of interest. 

“Ono!” answered his sister, quietly watch- 
ing his face. “Laurel Weir is coming to my 
relief—you remember her, I dare say. She has 
been in the city all wiuter, but her little Flos- 
sy is in a decline, and she has taken her old 
rooms at Mrs. Ray’s again that he may have 
the benefit of the pure country air. I do ad- 
mire that girl, Thorn, and I thought. once 
you admired her too.” 

Doctor Chester had finished his breakfast, 
and was leaning out of the window where 
the May air, sweet with a breath of rain-wet 
lilacs, blew against his flushed forehead. 

“ When is your friend to arrive?” he asked 
a minute after, selecting a cigar. 

“Who, Miss Weir?” 

“No, no. The dashing widow.” 

“O, to-morrew! and where in the house 
am Ito put her? Thespare chamber is all 
torn up with that provoking leak in the gas. 
I will not rout you, and don’t wish to give up 
my own room. Our house is not larger than 
Solomon’s temple. I don’t see any better 
way than to give her the room opposite yours. 
One would think you confidently expected 
Thorpe to come home to us, alive and well, 
by the way you guard his room from my 
house-cleaning invasion.” 

The doctor sighed at the sudden’ mention 
of a name so long unspoken between them. 

“ God knows I wish he might come back 
to us. Sometimes I think we were too hard 
—too quick tocondemn him. Poor Thorpe! 
there was only circumstantial evidence,” he 
said, musingly, tossing away the half-burnt 
cigar that had suddenly lost its flavor. 

Annie fidgeted with the teacups. “ Don’t 
get on that strain, Thornton, or I shall not 
hear you whistle again for a week. Just tell 
me how I am to manage the affair in hand,” 
she said, hastening away from a subject that 
was sure to give them both a fit of the blues. 

“ The easiest thing in the world. I have a 
splendid idea. I see by the newspaper, that 
Professor LaCroix is to lecture in New York 
the coming week. I have always wished to 
hear him, andas a dozen or two items call 
me that way, I may as well take the present 
time as any. So if you will tuck a few things 
into my valise, I will take the afternoon train 
and leave you my room instead of my com- 
pany. It is exactly as you said—widows are 
dangerous.” 
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But Annie was not deceived. She knew 

well enough that neither lectures, nor chem- 
istry, nor imaginary business, would have 
lured away her home-loving brother just 
then. 
“T do believe he went away just because I 
said Laurel Weir was coming,” she mused, 
sitting alone in the damp perfumed twilight. 
“T did think it was his fault when they parted 
so suddenly last fall, and she left town just 
afterward; but it is just possible she refused 
him. Any woman who would refuse Thorn- 
ton deserves to be an old maid to the end of 
her days. There is some sort of a mystery 
about Miss Weir; I wonder what led her to 
adopt that poor half-witted little cripple ?” 

Laurel Weir, the same proud silent girl of 
a year previous, would have given much to 
have had some reasonable excuse to offer for 
not going to help Annie Chester with her 
sewing. As it was, she felt infinitely relieved 
on her arrival, to learn that Doctor Chester 
was absent from home, and likely to remain 
away for several days. So she exerted her- 
self in behalf of Annie, whose past favors 
she could never forget, and her eyes lit with 
pleasure as she looked after Flossy straying 
contentedly along the garden terrace or un- 
der the blossom-laden cherry trees, with 
some attractive toy or tempting dainty of 
Annie’s bestowing, in his little wasted fingers. 

True to her written warning, Marcia Craw- 
ford arrived just before dinner, and Laurel 
Weir looked out at the bay window, where 
she had just seated herself among the shining 
lengths of silvery silk, with a curiosity she 
seldom indulged concerning an utter stranger. 
Something painfully familiar started her out 
of her aceustomed calmness for an instant, as 
she leaned far out to look after the elegantly- 
dressed woman walking up the steps as an 
empress might. Miss Weir bowed her head 
with calm politeness, as Annie introduced 
her guest at dinner, but did not seem at all 
overwhelmed by the lady’s queen!y beauty 
and faultless manner. Perhaps she saw at a 
glance that the color was rouge, the eyebrows 
pencilled. Certainly, she wondered at the 
guest’s growing uneasiness, and the furtive 
suspicious way in which she watched her 
without one honest straightforward glance. 

Annie Chester sat herself down in her favor- 
ite rocking-chair the following evening feeling 
lonely and dispirited. She missed Thornton 
with his easy good-humored chat. He hada 
delightful habit of laying aside a stock of 
spicy incidents and innocent gossip gathered 
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from the happenings of the day to laugh over 
with her in the evening. Just as she was 
wiping away a few childish tears and intend- 
ing to hunt up her visitor and devote the 
evening to her amusement, the lady came in 
from a stroll ameng the flowers and asked 
for a needleful of silk to repair a rent in the 
sleeve she had just caught in a syringa bush. 

« Just go to Miss Weir, please, in the little 
room at the end of the hall. You will find 
everything you wish there in my work-basket. 


Come down into the parlor presently, and. 


we will have some music,” said Annie, 

pleasantly. 

Laurel Weir was just gathering up her 
work for the night and folding it carefully. 
Master Floss lay curled up on the sofa sound 
asleep, with a great gay-colored afghan for a 
blanket, and some favorite toy still in his 
hands. Marcia Crawford crept along the 
passage and stood quite still a moment just 
outside the door of the dim room, watching 
the child she had not fairly seen before, and 
the portion of her face untinted by paint 
grew strangely pallid as she gazed. 

* How very still you came. I did not hear 
you come up the stairs,” said Laurel, break- 
ing the spell that seemed binding the staring 
woman. She made a strong effort, and re- 
covered herself instantly. 

“Yes,I am not in the habit of making 
very much noise. NoramTa spirit, unless 
spirits wear dresses and tear them,” she an- 
swered, laughing, and holding up her rent 
sleeve. 

Miss Weir threaded a needle, and the two 
stood at the window in the fast-fading light 
while the damage was repaired. And stand- 
ing thus, face to face, Laurel Weir recognized 
her. 

“T had a sister once who bore upon her 
right arm a scar precisely like this upon 
yours,” she said, touching, as she spoke, a 
small peculiar purple mark. 

Never a flutter of the broad white eyelids, 
or a fading of the sweet smile, as the answer 
came evenly: 

“Ali! had you, indeed? It must be very 
pleasant to havea sister I never had one. 
The spot to which you refer is not a scar, 
however, but a birth-mark. A peculiar one, 
1 own.” 

Laurel stood like one transfixed for a few 
minutes after she had gone, and then pro- 
ceeded to undress cross, sleepy Flossy. But 
a vivid scarlet. burnt in both her cheeks, like 

spots of flame. 
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Annie Chester met her at the foot of the 
stairs when she went down, half an hour 
later, and her face was pale.and anxious. 

“You cannot imagine how worried I am, 
Miss Weir,” she said, earnestly. “Mike has 
just brought me the evening papers, and 
there is a serious accident reported as having 
occurred on the very train my brother took 
yesterday—a regular smash-up. I shall be 
crazy with anxiety until I hear that he is 
unhurt.” And Laurel was glad Marcia Craw- 
ford came rustling along just then, drawing 
Annie’s attention away front her pale face 
and shaking hands. 

The fears and apprehensions of the two 
women who of all the world loved Thornton 
Chester best, were set at ease in less than 
an hour by the arrival of the doctor himself, 
alive, and uninjured, too, with the exception 
of a sprained ankle and general shaking up. 

“T never quarrel with Fate, but seek to 
gain her favor by patient waiting,” he said, 
after Annie had kissed and rejoiced over him 
to her heart’s content. “I see there are 
powers at work which seem determined to 
prevent me from carrying out my pans this: 
time trying, so I yield gracefully to superior 
forces,” he continued, stretching himself on 
the sofd. And there succeeded a delightful 
evening, the doctor pretty thoroughly tired, 
yet full of pleasant chat, and declaring him- 

self an invalid all the while, who had an un- 
doubted right to be petted and entertained. 

There followed a series of eventful weeks 

that seemed to Annie Chester like an un- 
canny dream. Her singular guest, whom she 
could not enjoy, and scarcely tolerate, seemed 
quietly determined to protract her visit as 
long as it was convenient and agreeable to 
herself; contented and happy so that her 
hostess was sedulously polite, and thrills of 
triumph ran like fire along her veins as 
Thornton Chester grew, to all outward seem- 
ing, more and more helplessly her slave; 
walking blindfold into her snare, she fondly 
believed, exactly as she had intended. And 
when his attentions became so open and 
pointed that Annie was obliged to recognize 
them, she could scarcely credit her senses. 

“TI do believe I shall go out of my mind,” 
she said, one day to Laurel, whom she was 
always coaxing to stay just one week longer; 
“] feel as if some evil spirit is working our 
destruction, As true as I live, I had rather 
see Thornton lying dead in his grave than 
hopelessly entangled with that woman.” 

Afraid to trust her voice, Laurel sewed on 
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rapidly, but did not speak. Something in 
her face, however, gave shape to a new idea 
in Miss Chester’s mind. 

“T do believes she loves him,” she said, to 
herself. “Perhaps she may have refused 
him for some reason or other—that he loves 
her still, and is doing all this to make her 
jealous. Men are so strange! I do hope it 
will all come out right in the end.” 

Laurel went. to town the next morning to 
match some trimming. Having finished her 
shopping, she started in quest of the car she 
wanted, but wds stopped, in crossing the 
park, by an Italian boy, who held up, plead- 
ingly, some exquisite little statuettes, and 
she selectéd one for Flossy. She stood hunt- 
ing her pocket and shopping-bag for her 
portemonnaie, and flushed painfully to dis- 
cover that it was not in her possession. Sad- 
ly vexed and confused, she motioned the boy 
to go on, and began to realize the full annoy- 
ance of her position, for her car tickets were 
in the pocket-book. Just at that instant she 
glanced up and saw to her delight, Doctor 
Chester walking leisurely along the opposite 
sidewalk. 

“ He is sure to have car tickets, and I will 
ask him to lend me one.” But midway 
across, a provoking tangle of vehicle’ inter- 
cepted her and when it cleared, the object 
of her quest was nowhere visible. 

Laughing over her annoyances with Annic 
after dinner, she said: 

“If Ihad not found an acquaintance in 
the car, I should have been in an awkward 
position—unable to pay my fare. I saw Doc- 
tor Chester on the street, but he got by be- 
fore I could cross and speak to him.” . 

Annie stared at her. 

“You are certainly mistaken. Thornton 
has been lying on the sofa all the morning 
with one of his nervous headaches. You 
know just how helpless they always make 
him. How singular that you should have 
been so deceived !” 

“Then he has a double—a second self. I 
certainly never saw a more perfect resem- 
blance. I would never have believed such 
could exist ;” said Laurel, hardly convinced. 

After Miss Chester had left the parlor, 
Laurel hunted from among the books on the 
carved rack a photograph album. Searching 
out the picture she wanted, she went book 
in hand up to Annie’s chamber. 

“ This is a photograph of Doctor Chester, 
is it not?” she asked, determined, if possible, 
to solve the problem that was vexing her. 


Annie stopped brushing her soft brown 
hair and looked at the pictured face, and 
Marcia Crawford, who had just entered in 
her free and easy way, stood looking over 
Laurel’s shoulder. 

“No, that is not Thornton,” said, Annie 
slowly; “it is a picture of his twin brother 
Thorpe. He left home several years ago un- 
der unfortunate circumstances, and has been 
lost to us ever since. As his name recalls 
only the most painful recollections, we sel- 
dom speak of him.” 

“Tam sorry to give you pain, but I am not 
actuated by mere curiosity. I am willing to 
take my oath that I saw the original of that 
picture in the street to-day, and believed him 
to be Doctor Chester!” said Laurel, firmly. 

Annie braided her hair in silence, and 
Marcia Crawford went away to hide her 
changed, frightened face in her own room. 
She knew well enough that if Thorpe Ches- 
ter were indeed alive and so near, the game 
she was playing would be a terrible defeat to 
her! 


Annie shat the door and sat down, gravely, 
after she went out, determined to tell Miss 
Weir the whole story. 

“T would not say it in her presence for she 
can never be a confidant of mine. The fact 
is, Miss Weir, every flock has its black sheep, 
and Thorpe was ours. He was dreadfully 
wild at nineteen, and made way with a great 
deal of money. My father died when the 
boys were babies, and mother had to man- 
age all alone. She used to indulge Thorpe in 
everything, almost to his ruin, it seems. He 
grew to be an unscrupulous and dissipated 
man, and at last became implicated in a 
bank robbery, in which a policeman was shot 
dead, and so Thorpe left the country. Soci- 
ety stands always ready to kick a fallen man. 
Disagreeable rumors of various misdoings 
floated to our ears after he had gone. There 
was a story of his having made a wretched 
marriage with some low-born girl, having a 
face a good deal fairer than her reputation. 
This may have been entirely a fabrication. 
We never tried to hunt it up.” 

“And if this man I saw to-day proves to be 
your lost brother -and something tells me he 
will—his return will involve Doctor Chester 
and yourself in mortification, if not actual 
disgrace, will it not?” asked Laurel, with an 
anxious interest showing itself in her lifted 
face. 

“No; at least I hope not so bad as that,” 
said Annie, hopefully. “The world forgets 
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such things very quickly; they are seldom 
more than a nine days’ wonder. Thornton 
is widely-known and respected; and then 
money, like charity, you know, covers a mul- 
titude of sins.” 

“T hope both may in this case,” said Lau- 
rel; and there the conversation ended. 

A note found its way to Marcia Crawford’s 
room in the course of the afternoon. A pecu- 
liar and startling message containing a sum- 
mons she would have gladly disregarded had 
she dared, It had only these words: 

“If you wish to escape a disastrous expos- 
ure, meet me in the arbor at the foot of the 
garden one hour after sunset.” 

There was no name affixed, nor was there 
need of any. Her own guilty fears told her 
the summons came from Laurel Weir. 


The garden lay in shadow. Damp spicy 
odors hung heavily on the dewy air, and a 
young moon shot a lance of silver through 
the thick green branches of the elms. And, 
with a snowy frothlike hood thrown back 
from a face hardly less void of color, Laurel 
Weir waited, stern and unrelenting, school- 
ing herself to all needful strength for an en- 
counter with the woman she was to meet— 
the cruel unfeeling woman —who had thrust 
upon her the secret that had darkened her 
life and shut her away from happiness. 

A swift footstep came hastily along the 
gravel walk, and in another instant the ob- 
ject of her thoughts stood inside the vine- 
clad arbor, her face and form enveloped in a 
long-hooded cloak. 

“T should say you are a very great acer 
else you take me for one, Laurel Weir. What 
earthly good did you expect to gain by this 
interview which you commanded 80 royally ?” 
she demanded, angrily, shaking the gravel 
from her trailing garments. . 

“None for myself, Mabel. I have lost my 
faith in all earthly good. I want to talk with 
you about yourself, and I warn you to deal 
truly with me. Iam not as easily deceived 
as I used to be. Why are you Annie Ches- 
ter’s guest—an unwelcome one, you cannot 
fail to see? ~You have some object in com- 
ing into the neighborhood—tell me what it 
is.” 

“Thad, indeed. Be sure it was never for 
an instant the hope of meeting you. I 
thought I should drop to the earth when I 

saw you and that eyesore of a child to which 
you cling so fondly. A singular taste on 
your part.” 


“After Many Days.” 


“Mabel! Mabel! Stop, I entreat you!” ex- 
claimed the young girl, in a voice sharp with 
pain. “The child you scoff at is your own— 
the living evidence of your own indiscretion 
—the puny babe you fed on drugs, and then 
wickedly deserted, leaving it on my doorstep 
to die. Think, Mabel, of my orphan girl- 
hood; how very young I was to bear such a 
burden. Imagine, if you can, the toil and 
privation I have borne for more than seven 
long years, to say nothing of the consequent 
shame and disgrace. Could I find courage to 
tell those among whom I sought a livelihood, 
that the poor cripple was the unlawful child 
of my half-sister ?” 

The great black eyes that met Laurel’s as 
she ceased speaking, flashed angry fire. 

“It is time you knew what a fool you have 
been, Laurel, and you shall know now. I 
will teach you better than to call me to ac- 
count. Know, then, that I lied to you from 
the first about the boy. I was—and still am, 
if he lives—the lawful wife of Flossy’s father. 
He married me secretly, and deserted me just 
before the child was born. I always hated 
children, and did not care to be burdened 
with any. You had the house, too, in your 
own right; it seems you have sold it since. 
I had nothing but my beauty, and, knowing 
how soft-hearted you were, I wrote that 
trumpery letter to make you pity the ehild 
all the more.” 

Laurel sighed in bitterness of spirit. 

“May God forgive you, Mabel! you little 
know how dearly your deception has cost 
me,” she said mournfully. 

One must have had the heart of a stone 
who could have looked unmoved into the lily- 
like face showing white and sad in the moon- 
light. 

“ Let bygones rest in their graves,” said 
Mabel, touched a little, “ only let me pursue 
my present plans undisturbed, and when my 
position at the Chesters becomes fairly de- 
fined, and my foothold sure, I will try and 
make amends for what you call my cruelty.” 

Laurel prayed for patience. 

“For mercy’s sake and your own, Mabel, 
cast that vagary from your mind at once and 
forever! Let me tell you that you can never, 
never, touch the heart of Thornton Chester. 
But for your miserable folly and monstrous 
deception, I should have been long ago his 
happy honored wife.” 

Driven to the wall the dauntless woman 
still stood her ground. 

“Let me enlighten you still further,” she 
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said, triumphantly. “If the man you saw 
in the street this morning should prove to 
be Thorpe Chester, and he comes home to 
find me here, he can, if he pleases cause me 
to fall somewhat in the estimation of his 
family. He will hardly deem it wise to do 
his worst. But whether he is dead or alive, 
let me tell you, Laurel Weir, no earthly power 
can gainsay my right to a home in that house. 
The three own the property in equal shares, 
Aapie and the brothers, and Thorpe Chester 
is my husband, and the father of my child!” 

Doctor Chester, whom the fates had 
tempted out into the moonlight, had strolied 
that way and heard it all. - 

Annie sat composedly sewing at- her work 
next morning, with the glad sunshine flicker- 
ing over her hair like a network of spun 
gold. A maltese kitten, with. very wide- 
awake eyes, was busy, making destructive 
raids on a basket of eolored worsteds. The 
door opened just then, admitting a tall hand- 
some man, and a puff of fragrant cigar smoke. 

“Ido wish, Thornton, you would coax 
kitty out into the garden. See how she is 
cutting up with my work,” said Annie, with- 
out looking up from the purple pansy she 
was embroidering. 

“ My darling sister!” a deep voice said, and 
in another moment she was in the arms of 
her long-banished brother. 

It were useless to attempt a description of 
the welcomes and explanations, questions and 
answers, of the next two hours. The repent- 
ant prodigal did not attempt any conceal- 
ments, but by a plain statement of facts 
showed how falsely appearances had told 
against him. 

A sudden and heavy thud upon the floor 
above as if caused by the fall of some dead 
weight brought the trio to their feet, and a 
frightened scream from the servant girl at 


work, arranging the chambers, added to the 
alarm. 

“Tt is Marcia Crawford, and she has proba- 
bly fainted and fallen. She has heart disease 
terribly,” said Annie, following Thornton up 
the stairs. 

Laurel Weir sat on the floor trying vainly 
to raise the rigid form in her arms. Doctor 
Chester drew her gently away, and closed 
and locked the door before Thorpe had time 
to enter, for his practised eyes saw instantly 
that the erring woman was dead, 

Hours after, when all was still and settled, 
Laurel sat down by the still form and told 
the whole story in accents of soft womanly 
regrets. 

“ And so she is my brother’s wife, after all,’ 
said Annie, sighing. “It is a sad welcome 
home for Thorpe. I am glad Thorton has 
shut himself up in the library with him. 
Thornton is always so calm, and knows just 
what to say. Think of what that poor mis- 
guided creature must have suffered in her 
mind, ever since she learned that Thorpe 
was really alive. Thornton says these sud- 
den excitements are extremely dangerous to 
people who have organic disease of the heart. 
Come, Laurel, out into the garden. I am 
fainting for air and sunshine after all this 
horror.” 

So the shadows lifted at last from Laurel 
Weir’s life, and When, one golden October 
day, when the crimson autumn leaves were 
lying like blossoms on Flossy’s grave as he 
lay peacefully beside the mother he had 
never known, Thornton Chester stood at her 
side, in the fading splendor of the forest, and 
asked her again. to be his wife, she laid her 
hand in his without fear and without re- 
proach. And in the sunlight of his love she 


found the happiness so richly merited. 
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The earth was very green and bright, 
But Goethe strained his failing sight, 
And cried aloud, “ More light! more light!” 


O, Spirit with immortal aim! 
Thy cry will ever be the same 
That from the dying Geethe came. 


For Tantalus was never cursed 
With such a hunger and a thirst 
As by the human soul is nursed. 


And in its sight this world sublime 
Is but a pebble black with grime, 
Rolling beneath the feet of Time. 


The heart, impatient of its thrall, 
Is throbbing in the breast of all, 
As captives beat their prison wall. 


What he Thinks. 


“MORE LIGHT!” 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


However cold, however warm, 
It sinks witHin when perils form, 
As mercury sinks before the-storm. 


But Heaven its love will ever show, 
And grains of musk no smaller grow 
For all the sweetness they bestow. 


Above the Moslem and the Jew 
The sky is bending, just as blue 
As over me or over you. 


Alike above the foul and fair 
The angels walk the evening air, 
And leave their starry footprints there. 


But still we murmur our disdain, 
As brooks beneath the snow complain 
Because they seek the light in vain. 


WHAT HE THINKS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“Unc ie Nat!” 

“ Well?” 

“ What does Mr. Allan think about it?” 

“He thinks that you are a humbug, Deb!” 

A long pause ensued. 

“Uncle Nat!” 

“ Well?” 

“Do you think Mr. Allan would object to 
being humbugged 

“Not in the least,” ogame the answer from 
the outside of the door. 

There, I knew I should get it wrong when 
I begun. I have written the end of my story 
the first thing, at the beginning, fulfilling 
the scriptural prophecy to the letter by the 
means, “ The first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first” all of which can’t be very well 
helped in this case, since the first and last 
are precisely alike. Well, then, without fur- 
ther preliminaries, what I have to tell I will 
tell. 
I, Deborah Moreton, was Uncle Nat’s par- 
ticular pet and pride; for what reason I 
never troubled myself to find out. One 
thing, I’m sure it wasn’t for the beauty of my 
name—for with him it was Deb, Deb, Deb, 
nothing more; never a Debbie under any 
consideration. I don’t think my looks at- 
tracted him very much either. T was as dark 
as a squaw, and he used to say that my face 


was as black as my hair and my eyes. As 
for my manners, they were strikingly origi- 
nal. I can’t find any other word that will 
leave them in so favorable a light. No mat- 
ter, he liked me, and that was enough. 
Every summer I spent at his place, going 
back to the city in the fall,as my mother 
said, as wild as a hawk. This was not to be 
wondered at, for his was a bachelor’s estab- 
lishment. I had no careful, precise aunt to 
lay down rules for me to follow, and Uncle 
Nat never crossed me in anything. My way 
was the best way to him always. 

But I must mention an honorable excep- 
tion to this. The summer after I was eight- 
een years of age, Uncle Nat had a purpose 
in taking me down to the Loft—this was the 
name which he gave his place. When he 
came for me I saw it in his gray eyes, twisted 
all about his big mouth, and even hiding in 
the shadow of his nose. Of course, I was 
too wise to mention my suspicion to him. I 
was contented to wait. 

When we reached the Loft, I saw Uncle 
Nat's “ purpose” looking out of the parlor 
window. When we drove up to the door it 
sayntered out to meet us, and I was intro- 
duced to it, and told to call it Mr. Allan. 
This was not the worst plan in the world, 
after all, I thought, as I entered the house. 
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I meant the plan of having Mr. Allan at the 
Loft during the summer; beyond that I was 
bound, as a matter of course, to be duly 
obstinate. Even Uncle Nat should not 
make matches for me. But to my way again, 
which did not coincide with his. 

I had a lover that summer, a white-faced, 
fair-haired youth named John Hastings. He 
brought me flowers every morning, and 
walked to church with me every Sabbath. 
This was what Uncle Nat did not like. 
(Between you and me, reader, he liked it as 
well as I did.) If I was going to havea 
beau, he said, he wanted me to have a decent- 
looking one. As for John Hastings, the mis- 
erable coward, I might just as well get Mrs. 
Ross the housekeeper to mould me up a 
dough-boy; it would look as bright as he 
did, before it was baked. 

“Indeed,” I said, my eyes blazing up a 
little. “What did he want me to have fora 
beau? A man old enough to be my father? 
(Mr. Allan was eight years my senior.) And 
did he want me to have a pugilist, or a prize- 
fighter, because he had such a horror of 
cowards ?” 

Uncle Nat laughed and sipped his coffee 
leisurely. He enjoyed my little outbursts of 
temper as well as he did a small play. 

“ Yes a prize-fighter—Tom Hyer, anybody 
only John Hastings. He never would be 
called uncle by him—never.” 

“I didn’t see how he could help himself 
very well,” I said, obstinately. “If I liked 
John Hastings I didn’t see any reason why 
TF should give him up.” 

As I said this I caught Mr. Allan’s eye. I 
could not help it, but I found myself blush- 
ing as he looked at me. I could have cut 
my head off, I was so vexed with myself for 


it, 


“Well, well,” Uncle Nat said, rising from 
the table, “I might redeem myself by playing 
chess with Mr. Allan an hour or two. He’d 
let Jack Hastings go for that time. He’d 
watch our game, if I’d like to have him. He 
didn’t want his friend cheated.” 

The game was a close one. Mr. Allan was 
ahead of me. By one move more—he saw it 
as well as I—I could be beaten. He did not 
make that move. I glanced up into his face. 
He smiled. I was angry. 

“I don’t thank you for showing me any 
mercy, Mr. Allan,” I said, rising, and giving 
the board a quick shake. z 

“He is very foolish if he does, for the 
future, Miss Deb,” called Uncle Nat, after 
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me. “So much comes of having that foolish 
John Hastings for a lover.” 

I turned around quickly. 

“He is not foolish,” I said, laughing in 
spite of myself. “And as for his being a 
coward, he is not half so much inclined that 
way as some people I might mention.” 

“She means you, Mr. Allan,” said Uncle 
Nat, giving his friend a sly nudge. : 
From that morning our hitherto peaceful 
Loft was changed into a battle-ground. Our 
confabs had usually a touch of good-nature 
in them, but once in a while this was lost 
sight of. Mr. Allan was not idle, in the 
meantime. When he provoked me it was in 
asly roguish way that I could not endure 
half as well as my uncle’s rough badinage. 
I used to wonder, in my sober moments (and 
I had such, believe me), how it would all 
end; whether I should at last hate Mr. Allan 
outright or like him; whether I shouldn’t 
marry Jack Hastings just out of spite, and 
settle down where Uncle Nat could see me 
every day. But the last there was little dan- 
ger of my doing, for, in reality, I did not care 
a fig for the fellow; and as for hating Mr. 
Allan, we women have a way of hating 
people when we thoroughly like them. Is 

the assertion inexplicable? Let it pass. 

Jack Hastings brought me flowers every 
morning, and every afternoon I went bota- 
nizing with Mr. Allan. In this way the 
summer passed, and September came, and 
with all the country frolics that young peo- 
ple delight in so much, huskings, apple-bees, 
and fall parties. To these who was my gal- 
lant, you ask? Poor Uncle Nat should 
answer you, in the same spirit that he lec- 
tured me. 

“That good-for-nothing coward, Jack 
Hastings!” was the way it ran. 

“Coward, coward, Uncle Nat!” I ex- 
claimed, starting up one morning. “ You 
are always calling him a coward—what proof 
have you of his cowardice ?” 

Uncle Nat indulged in three hearty guffaws. 

“Why, my dear, he is afraid of the moon- 
shine. I can remember when he used to 
bawl like a great overgrown calf when he 
caught sight of his father’s white heifer after 
dark.” 

I laughed. Somehow the idea was 80 
Indicrous that I couldn’t help it. 

“Well, I presume he was nothing but a 
child then,” I said. 

“Child, Deb, child! He was as big as he 
is uow. Ha, ha, ha!” 
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“Hush, Uncle Nat!” I said, putting my 
finger to my lip, and pointing toward the 
sofa in a really distressed way. “You are 
as rough as a bear. Mr. Allan—” 

“What?” asked Uncle Nat, with a roguish 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Mr. Allan has a headache, I believe,” I 
answered, as coolly as I could, while my 
cheeks burned with blushes. 

“Ah, and what of that, little Deb? What 
do you care?” 

That was too much. I arose quickly (the 
very thing I should not have done), pushing 
over an ottoman as I did so, and beat a hasty 
retreat from the room, 

“There, ve done it!’ I heard Uncle Nat 
say, as I closed the door. 

Indeed he had done it! Catch me keep- 
ing still after that when Mr. Allan was in 
one of his splitting headaches! Catch me 
moving about cautiously! What did I care 
—what did Uncle Nat think I cared—if Mr. 
Allan went stark mad with his head? I'd 
show him the other side of the question. 
The next time there was a headache about, 
Miss Deb Moreton would wear thick boots, 
and not try very hard to keep the heavy 
doors from slamming; and Uncle Nat might 
roar out until he split his throat, she would 
not try to hush him by the first glance or 
word. There, Uncle Nat was to blame for 
all that! 

That night there was to be a husking two 
miles away, which we were all invited to 
attend, Secretly, in my own mind, I had 
concluded to let Mr. ANan be my escort 
there, But now—ah! Uncle Nat had done 
it, in good earnest. But the most provoking 
of it all was, Mr. Allan took his horse about 
sundown and rode off, without saying a word 
to any one. Miss Deb didn’t even have the 
pleasure of saying, “ No, I thank you, sir,” to 
him. , 

Where did Mr. Allan go? There wasa 
question. No one answered it. 

I went to the party in a very bad humor, 
but in the course of the evening the disagree- 
able events of the day were forgotten, and I 
was as merry as the merriest. The two 
miles walk home I was destined to take with 
Jack Hastings. The moon was out grandly. 
In all the sky there was not a cloud to be 
seen. 

“Splendid!” I said, as I took Jack’s arm 
and drew my shawl closely about me. 

“Splendid!” echoed Jack, in his pleasant- 
est way. 
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I looked up into his face as he spoke. 
Trust a woman to find out what a man is 
thinking about. Jack Hastings was going 
to propose to me that night, I saw as plainly 
upon his features as I saw the hat upon his 
head. Ugh! I didn’t like the idea very well 
either. I wished I was in the city—at home 
—that J had one of Mr. Allan’s headaches— 
anything to get rid of Jack’s love-making. 
But a sudden thought occurred to me. Was 
he, indeed, a coward, as Uncle Nat said? 
And if he was, how should I ever find it out? 
I could try for it, at least. We had a grave- 
yard to pass on our way home; I'd see if I 
couldn’t make him shiver when we came to 
it—so I said: 

“Are you a believer in ghosts, John ?” 

“No, not much,” he answered. “ That is 
—I don’t know—I never made up my mind 
what to believe about it. One thing is cer- 
tain, I never saw one—did you ?” 

Good, John! 

“Yes, I think I did once,” I said, soberly. 
“It was in a graveyard.” 

John began to button up his coat. 

“T guess you imagined it,” he said, stoutly, 
his voice getting so grum that it would have 
routed an army of ghosts could they have 
heard it. 

“No I didn’t,” I replied. “NoI didn’t. I 
saw something white, a figure moving about. 
It was a bright night, just like this.” 

“O,eh! I really think you did imagine it, 
Miss Deborah.” 

We were just getting into a short piece of 
woods, as he spoke. Beyond it was the 
graveyard. 

“What should you do, if you should see a 
ghost now, John?” I asked, smiling to my- 
self as I put the question. “ You'd run and 
leave me, I’ll wager you.” 

“No I shouldn’t—no I shouldn’t, Deb- 
orah,” he protested stoutly. 

In answer to this I gave a little startled 
cry. On the opposite side of the road, a few 
paces ahead of us, I saw a tall white figure 
move slowly ouf from the little thicket of 
trees. 

“ There, John, look!—on the other side of 
the road,” I whispered, really frightened 
myself. 

Alas for gallantry and bravery! John 
gave a whoop like a wild Indian, as he stood 
for a single second transfixed to the spot; 
then he snatched his arm from me, and took 
aleap into the bushes, leaving me to fight 
the ghost as best I could. But he got his 
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feet entangled in the underbrush, and instead 
of making any headway, fell flat upon his 
face. The ghost came towards us. O, what 
a monster it was! It was as tall as—as Mr. 
Allan, and its white garments dragged along 
on the ground. John got out of the bushes 
and ran like a race-horse down the road. 
The ghost followed him, giving vept to a 
series of guttural unearthly sounds as he did 
so. In the meantime, I stood perfectly still, 
not knowing whether it was best to laugh or 
cry. I did neither, thereby displaying my 
wisdom. But his ghostship did not follow 
Jack far. He came back to learn of my wel- 
fare and whereabouts instead. He was not 
contented with knowing that I stood silently 
in the road, without making a show or sign 
of fear. Not he; he came close to me, and 
(what a strange thing for a ghost to do!) 
took me unceremoniously in his arms and 
ran down the road, without noticing that I 
was a burden of a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. I think I had a suspicion then into 
whose hands I had fallen, or I should never 
have rested contentedly and allowed his 
lordship, the ghost, to carry me towards 
home so easily. But I did not speak until he 
sat me down upon the front steps of my 
uncle’s house; then I called out, for polite- 
ness’ sake: 

“ Good-night !” 

I was not answered. 

When I reached my room, I found myself 
looking very pale, although I had not been 
very much frightened. I thought I would 
give worlds if I could only learn whether or 
no Mr. Allan was in his room. But there 
was no way of finding this out, so I went to 
sleep without the knowledge. The next 
morning, at the’ breakfast-table, everything 
went along as usual. My uncle asked mea 
few questions, in his usual brusk way, about 
my lover, Jack Hastings, and Mr. Allan 
inquired how many bushels of corn we had 
husked the night before. That was all. 
Who had, indeed then, carried me home? 
The thought began to startlé me. 

But the question was settled fairly enough 
before the day was out, by one of the ser- 
vants bringing me a handkerchief, with Mr. 
Allan’s name in the corner, which he had 
found in a field—the very one through which 
the ghost had borne me! Ah, Mr. Allan! 

By a poor chance, the following evening 
my uncle’s friend was taken with one of his 
terrible headaches. How did I conduct myself 
in consideration of this, you ask? In a very 


unbecoming manner, I answer. I slammed 
the doors at every turn. I moved the chairs 
when there was no need of moving them, I 
tipped over the ottomans with my skirts 
every time I passed them. I sat down at the 
piano and practised a lesson not laid down in 
Bertini’s instruction book. Mr. Allan 
groaned. I did not wonder at it. But what 
could Ido? He must be punished in some 
way, and I knew of no other. All the time 
I was quite ready to cry for the annoyance I 
caused him. He went to his room early, 
thinking to sleep away his pain. Perhaps he 
managed to sleep, and then, on the other 
hand, perhaps he didn’t. He has never in- 
formed me. But I know I went up and 
down stairs a score or more times during 
the evening, and I did not step like a fairy 
either. Then it occurred to me, of a sud- 
den, that perhaps I might frighten him, 
almost as badly as he had frightened Jack 
Hastings. With this thought in my mind, I 
allowed him a few hours of peace. I sat up 
in my room until twelve o'clock, perfecting 
(upon the broomstick) a ghostly-looking 
image to carry to his room at that proverbi- 
ally ghostly hour. Would Mr. Allan be 
startled any? Would he? How much I 
wondered. 

At twelve o’clock I went softly through 
the upper hall with my burden, to his room. 
I opened the door gently, and placed the 
figure inside of it. Not a sound, not a mo- 
tion from the tenant pf the white bed in the 
corner. I groaned—a strange funny groan it 
was. Thinking of it now, I cannot refrain 
from laughing. Still no sign of life from Mr. 
Allan. I drew the image back and forth, I 
made it bow and turn, and then I allowed it 
to stand perfectly still. I cannot te!l how 
many times this programme was carried out. 
Ionly know that I got terribly tired, and 
began to think of slying back to my room. 
But my ghost must move once more—must 
make another bow towards the bed in the 
corner. 

“Yes, I see it—I see it. Don’t trouble 
yourself any further, Miss Debbie!” said Mr. 
Allan, in the most unconcerned of voices. 
“It’s very well, only your arm shows a little 
when you move the figure.” 

“A pretty kettle of fish to fry, indeed!” I 
thought, as I drew my ghost towards me 
with a spiteful jerk. “O, that horrid Mr. 
Allan!” I continued, as 1 went back through 
the hall, shaking my unfortunate image. 

I did not sleep after that, that night. Some- 
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how I couldn’t close my eyes, though I tried 
long and resolutely. When the breakfast- 
bell rang in the morning, I hadn’t a very 
strong inclination to go down. I felt—well, 
perhaps a little ashamed—a little sheepish, 
as the common term expresses it. I dreaded 
my uncle’s merciless teasing, and the quiet 
triumph of Mr. Allan’s manner. But I went 
down, resolving as I did so that I would go 
back to the city the next chance that I had. 

But Mr. Allan was not in the breakfast- 
room. Uncle Nat was looking surly and cross. 
He did not return my morning’s salutation 
at all. What in the world was the matter? 

“Do you know what you’ve done, Miss 
Deb?” at last demanded Uncle Nat. 

“ J—what have I done?” I asked. 

“ Yes, you, you little tawny gipsey. O, I’ve 
a mind to—” 

“ What is it?” I said, a little frightened. 

“Mr. Allan is going to have a fever—a real 
fever—because you tormented him so yester- 
day, while he had a headache.” 
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“Why, Uncle Nat Moreton!” I said, drop- 
ping my fork and growing very red fm the 
face. I think I wanted to cry a little for the 
moment. 

“O, you needn’t Uncle Nat me in that 
way, it’s the truth.” 

A long pause ensued. 

“Uncle Nat!” 

“ Well ?” 

“ What does Mr. Allan think about it?” 

“ He thinks that you are a humbug, Deb.” 

Another pause. 

“Uncle Nat!” 

“Well?” 

“Do you think Mr. Allan would object te 
being humbugged ?” 

“ Not in the least!” came the answer from 
the outside of the door. 

And he was humbugged—and so was I. 
But the parson aided each against the other, 
Uncle Nat was delighted. 


A KISS IN THE DARK. 


BY CLARA 


THERE was quite a merry party of guests 
at “Homewood” the princely country resi- 
dence of the wealtby banker, Joseph Farley. 
Tis true the long sultry days of summer had 
passed, giving place to the more pleasant 
days of autumn, and yet the guests lingered 
as loth to leave the enchanting elysium; for 
indeed, October days—fraught with their cool 
breezes, genial sunshine and gay bird songs; 
the dropping of nuts, and the flaunting of 
golden, and crimson, and brown: banners in 
the grand old woods—possessed for them a 
power they could not break. How swiftly 
the bright days, laden with their freight of 
golden charms, were garnered into the great 
storehouse of the past. Walks amid the 
old forest aisles—gathering the bright. wav+ 
ing branches of the golden red, or the deli- 
cate feathery sprays of the purple aster, and 
weaving with them clusters of brown, erim- 
son and yellow leaves plucked from the ngble 
trees, now wearing their rich autumn ro 
made pleasant many an hour for them of 
that never to-be-forgotten time. Or a brisk 
canter, an enlivening gallop over the breezy 
hills and down the sloping meadows, added 
pleasure not to be found within the close 
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walls of their city homes. Then the return 
to the noble house, with its winding galleries 
and oriel windows, the twilight promenade 
prolonged until the Hunter’s Moon hung her 
silver bow in the heavens. And, later, the 
gathering in the grand drawing-room, with - 
its rich hangings of green and gold, and 
paintings from the old masters adorning the 
walls, that gleamed snowy-white in the clear 
beams of the chandelier suspended from the 
arched and richly-frescoed ceiling. A regu- 
lar old-fashioned wood fire crackled upon the 
hearth and gave a home look to the stately 
room. Music, games and mirth generally 
ruled the hour; and merry voices would peal 
out upon the clear night air like the chimes 
of silver wedding bells. Surely they were a 
happy party; orshould have been, for wealth, 
beauty and influence were theirs, as a general 
thing. 

Beautiful and fascinating Gillian Farley, 
the eldest child but one of the wealthy bank- 
er, moved gracefully among her guests with 
her full, voluptuous, indolent motions. Tall 
and beautifully rounded, with her bright 
sunny hair gleaming in the brilliant lamp- 
light, her sapphire blue eyes full of languid 
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beauty, she was truly a spoiled child of for- 
tune, yet with much goodness and grace hid- 
den away under the crust of selfish world- 
liness that, as a general thing, conceals the 
true nature of fortune’s favored ones. Cora 
Solomon, the sprite, gipsey, the ignis fatuys 
that led men’s hearts captive, then cast 
them aside as altogether worthless — the 
only child of a millionaire, petted and wor- 
shipped from her cradle up. Notwithstand- 
ing her brown gipsey complexion, raven tress- 
es and gleaming black eyes, there was some- 
thing piquant, bewitching, about the giri. 
Her cheeks wore the dusky bloom of the 
damask rose, her lips were ever parting like 
the scarlet pomegranate, disclosing tiny teeth 
of a pearly white, and altogether she was a 
tantalizing, bewitching elf, winning hearts 
only to break them; but for several weeks 
past her soul had been stirred within her, 
as she saw two she most desired to retain as 
her devoted admirers, turning aside to wor- 
ship at the shrine of another. One or both 
she must see at her feet. Then Sue Malone 
and Maggie Douglass, sweet little beauties of 
the neutral order—neither blonde nor hru- 
nette—nothing striking about them; merry, 
modest, affectionate girls, with a wealth of 
love hidden away under their pretty silk bod- 
ices. And Edith Lindsey, the last of the 
beautiful maidens gracing “ Homewood” 
with their bright presence. She was poor 
but proud, and held the honorable position 
of private instructress to the two younger 
sisters of Gillian. And Gillian, herself, with 
her winning smile and indolent grace, often 
sought “dear Edith ” for information upon 
some subject beyond her depth. 

Colonel Lindsey, Edith’s father, had been 
aman of affluence, and one of the first law- 
yers of the State in which he resided. But 
misfortune came upon him, grief broke his 
heart, and after consigning his cherished wife 
and two noble sons to the grave, he, too, worn 
with grief and suffering, went to rest beside 
them, leaving Edith, fair, stately Edith, with 
her eyes of dusky splendor shaded by their 
long purple lashes, and her queenly head 
crowned with its wreath of purple-black hair, 
to find a home for herself and@ to do battle 
with life. 

And right nobly had the young girl stood 
the test. For eighteen months had she 
toiled, ay, and nobly, as governess in the 
family of Joseph Farley, honored and loved 
by all, especially by Joseph Farley, Jr., who 
had, but a few months before, returned from 
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Europe, where he had been for the purpose 
of perfecting himself in some of his pet 
studies and favorite languages. 

But while dwelling upon the five fair 
daughters of Eve who were gracing the draw- 
ing-room, the masculine portion of the party, 
having enjoyed their after-supper cigar ‘out 
upon the veranda, strolled into the cheerful 
room and joined eagerly with the girls, who 
were planning some excursion for the mor- 
row. 

“Yes, I think that a capital plan!” ex- 
claimed Payton Manning, the catch of the 
party, as he entered the room, and, saunter- 
ing across the floor, seated himself upon the 
piano-stool, 

He was a tall, handsome man, with great 
gray eyes, a blonde mustache, and nut-brown 
hair which clustered in*tiny rings over a 
brow as white asan infant's, though the 
cheeks were browned with exposure. Tal- 
ented, wealthy and handsome, what more 
could one desire? And Cora Solomon for 
once felt that she had met one whose heart 
was as impervious to her fascinations as her 
own had hitherto proved. 

Payton had been wandering over the Ter- 
ritories and California for the last few years, 
seeking for adventure, and many were the 
hairbreadth escapes he related to the merry 
party. And “OMr, Manning!’ “Horrors! 
Mr. Manning!” and “Please do not relate 
any more of that awful adventure!” were 
exclamations often made by the merry girls, 
while, “That was splendid, Payton, old fel- 
low!” or, “ How I should have enjoyed that, 
my boy!” and “Thunder! you did go it 
heavy, Payt,oldchum!” were the expressions 
of the sterner material of the band. 

“What is a capital plan? let us hear it, 
please!” And Richard Steele and Joe Far- 
ley stepped into the room through the open 
window. 

Neither one would have been called a 
handsome man, yet there was something 
about the dark eyes and open brow of the 
one, and handsome mouth and musical voice 
of the other, that won for them friends every- 
where. 

“Wait—not quite so fast, my merry 

Y’ called out giant Hugh Bentley, as 
he strode across the handsome velvet carpet 
with long strides, followed by handsome 
“little Syd” Livingstone. 

Everybody liked Hugh Bentley, notwith- 
standing his giant frame, huge hands and 
feet, and his short black hair, which refused 
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ebedience to either comb or brush. There 
was always such a merry twinkle of good 
humor in his fine blue eyes, and his hearty 
“Ha! ha!” was so contagious, that every one 
joined in without once pausing to ask, “ What 
am I laughing at?” 

And handsome little Syd, with his dainty 
gaiter boots, soft white hands, delicate patri- 
cian face with its languishing black eyes and 
glossy raven curls resting upon his blue- 
veined brow, appeared more like a humming- 
bird than ever, following in the wake of the 
ungainly stork. 

“ We were only discussing an excursion to 
the haunted spring to-morrow,” replied Gil- 
lian. “We have visited every other nook, 


almost, for miles around, and I think nothing ° 


could be more pleasant than a visit to its 
haunted waters.” 

“Capital, capital!” ejaculated Hugh the 
giant, as he placed his long proportions upon 
a tete-a-tete close to pretty Maggie Douglass. 

“Handsome little Syd” found a welcome 
by the side of the fair Gillian, while Richard 
Steele and Joe, Jr., remained standing, lean- 
ing carelessly against the window. Pretty, 
dainty Sue Malone gathered her delicate 
fawn-colored silk to one side, and glanced at 
Richard; he answered her glance with a 
beaming smile, and watched her lovingly for 
a few minutes before he crossed the room and 
placed himself at her side. 

“ You little darling!” he whispered, softly, 
as, under cover of a huge book of engravings 
she held on her lap, he tenderly pressed her 
pretty little hand. 

A happy pair of lovers were Richard and 
Sue. No bickerings, no jealousies, their love 
was too pure and true for that. 

Cora Solomon, the gipsey elf, seated upon 
a rich divan, was looking more piquant, more 
fascinating than usual, in a dress of bright 
cherry silk with black lace trimmings. A 
large damask rose nestled amid her raven 
curls, and gave an additional charm to her 
glowing face, while her dusky little fingers 
wandered over the strings of her sweet-toned 
guitar, at length forming their melody into 
the most bewitching of all melodies, “Span- 
ish Fandango.” She appeared wholly oblivi- 
ous to all that was passing in the room, but 
not so; her restless Spanish eyes saw all, her 
keen perceptive faculties knew all that was 
passing. She saw that Joe Farley—the only 
son and heir prospective to the principal por- 
tion of the banker’s great wealth—Joe, who 
had been her most devoted and humble ador- 
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er before and during her family’s sojourn in 
Europe, where he was rendered wild with 
jealousy half the time at her heartless treat- 
ment, was in love, yes, she knew he was, with 
that pale stately Edith Lindsey, a penniless 
governess! She could see him, as from his 
apparently shaded nook by the window he 
watched the lovely face of the orphan girl, 
as she sat in a huge armchair, her beautiful 
head with its crowning glory of heavy braids 
resting against the velvet cushion of the 
chair. Her deep mourning dress trimmed with 
heavy folds of lustreless crape, relieved only 
by a narrow fluting of white crape at the 
dainty throat and around the slender wrists, 
brought out the dazzling whiteness of her 
complexion, so pure , so fair, which received 
a delicate tint like the pink heart of a sea- 
shell from the crimson silk Chinese screen 
which she held before her lovely face to ward 
off the bright glow of the sparkling fire. 

And another was watching the beautiful 
girl. This, Cora also saw as she tinkled forth 
her Spanish melody. Payton Manning, still . 
occupying the piano-stool, and occasionally 
strumming upon the pearly keys with one 
hand, watched with loving jealousy that sweet 
face. Why did it possess such a charm #r 
him? Why did he so madly worship that 
pale sweet face—that lovely form? Every 
movement of the queenly head or little hand 
was noted with jealous care. 

He had been a sad flirt in his day—this 
same handsome Payton—a perfect idol among 
the ladies; yet here was one that treated him 
with seeming indifference. What did it 
mean? Week after week had they passed 
together in the same house, had met again 
and again in their rambles, yet with a quick 
ladylike indifference she had met all his ad- 
vances, turning aside at the earliest opportu- 
nity, and leaving him to the wiles and coquet- 
ries of the millionaire’s petted child. But he 
had learned to look with something amount- 
ing to almost contempt upon the bewitching 
Cora; for she was in earnest for once, deeply 
in earnest, and tried all her powers to win 
him to a confession, but in vain. He was 
true to his nobler nature for once. He had 
learned the meaning of love—all powerful, 
everlasting; that love was surging through 
his being for one who apparently cared 
naught for his worship. 

All this while the conversation concerning 
the “haunted spring” had been carried on 
with unceasing zeal, and Cora, at length com- 
ing out of the mazes of her “ Fandango,” in- 
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quired with languid grace, if “any one pres- 
ent would be kind enough to give her a de- 
scription of the famous haunted waters.” 
And she looked first at Payton and then at 
Joe, Jr. 

“T should like much to hear all the partic- 
ulars myself. Can’t you enlighten me, Miss 
Lindsey?” And Payton Manning crossed 
the floor and seated himself upon an otto- 
man at Edith’s side. 

“Yes, do tell the story, Miss Edith, you 
can do it so well, I know!” exclaimed Joe 
Farley, as he drew nearer the group around 
the fire. 

“Indeed, Mr. Farley, I should think you 
might do the story justice, as I have heard 


from Gillian that it was a favorite haunt of* 


yours in boyhood.” And Edith raised her 
pure sweet face for one moment to meet 
admiring expressions of love and admiration 
from two pairs of eyes—a pair of blue and a 
pair of gray. 

“Tell, for my sake!” pleaded the rich full 
voice of Payton Manning at her side. 

“ Gillian, love, can’t you gratify our curios- 
ity, since Miss Lindsey refuses to yield to the 
eloquent pleadings of her two knights?” 

Cora flashed her black eyes defiantly 
upon Edith Lindsey as she turned to address 
Gillian. 4 

“T never could tell a story, Cora,” Gillian 
madeanswer. “ Besides, Edith, after hearing 
a summary of the story, and visiting the 
spring, went to work and made a most beau- 
tiful drawing in water colors of the spring 
and surrounding scenery, and also—” 

“ Gillian!” called the sweet voice of Edith, 
in a warning tone. 

“Yes, i shall tell, Edith dear. I can beg 

your ladyship into good humor, should I of- 
fend—she has also written what she cal!s her 
‘Legend of the Haunted Spring!” 
_ There was a pretty little burst of admira- 
tion at this announcement, a clapping of 
hands, and “ Let us hear it!” “ Please, Miss 
Edith!’ “Surely you cannot refuse us!’ 
were the exclamations made on all sides. . 

Edith held up both fair little hands in af- 
fected horror, and plead,“ Mercy, have mercy, 
my executioners!” But they would not say 
her nay, so, with a pretty apology for her 
necessary absence to her room for the wonder- 
ful legend and painting, she was escorted to 
the door by Payton Manning, and hastening 
up the broad flight of stairs soon gained her 
room. As the young girl took the handsome 
painting from its place upon the mantel and 
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hastened to unlock her writing-desk for her 
MS., her eyes glowed with unnatural bril- 
liancy, her lips quivered, and raising her pret- 
ty right hand, she gazed intently upon it for 
a moment, then pressed a lingering kiss upon 
it. 

“For shame, Edith Lindsey!” she mur- 
mured, with a strange sadness in her tone; 
for she had kissed the hand Payton Manning 
had clasped, as he escorted her to the draw- 
ing-room door. Ah, could he have known 
it, what bliss would have been his! 

“At last, Miss Edith!” greeted her as she 
opened the dooron ber return. Joe Farley 
and Payton Manning both hastened to her 
in order to relieve her of the picture. Joe, 
Jr., took itin careful hands with the excla- 
mation, “ How beautiful! I had no idea it 
was so large!” And Payton gathered the 
little hand in his for one moment as he took 
the roll of manuscript from her clasp. 

With eager haste the merry band gathered 
around the painting as Joe placed it upon 
the centre-table beneath the brilliant light. 

The picture merited their fullest admira- 
tion, for it was indeed quite a little gem. 
From the side of a massive gray rock hung 
round with mosses and clinging vines, there 
gushed a jet of sparkling crystal water, which 
fell into a basin hewn by nature’s hand in 
another gray rock of smaller proportions, 
The spray, rising from the basin formed a 
pearly mist, almost obscuring a marble bowl 
suspended from the slab of the rock by a 
slender steel chain. The tall forest trees 
which rose in the background, framing in, as 
it were, the picture, were dressed in their 
autumn robes of richest hue. 

“Ts it possible that we have been here the 
length of time we have, and never once vis- 
ited the lovely spot?” And handsome little 
Syd, with his artist’s eye gazed admiringly 
first upon the painting, and then upon the 
beautiful girl whose work it was. “Ah, Miss 
Lindsey, you possess rare genius; you should 
devote your time exclusively to painting. I 
have seen experienced artists fail in ’making 
so fine a picture as this.” 

Edith received the compliment in her quiet 
ladylike manner, bestowing a graceful bow 
upon the speaker at the close. 

“ But the story!’ exclaimed Maggie Doug- 
lass and giant Hugh. 

“ Yes indeed, we must have the legend.” 
And Richard Steele left his “ little darling’s ” 
side long enough to roll the huge armchair, 
with its rich velvet coverings of green and 
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gold, into the centre of the room directly be- 
neath the blaze of the lamps and before the 
bright fire. He was rewarded with a sweet 
smile from Sue Malone; and as the voices 
now were a perfect Babel, Edith again cried 
for “mercy!” But none was shown, for Gil- 
lian and Cora playfully seized her hands and 
drew her to the chair, and having placed her 
within its huge depths, they seated them- 
selves upon ottomans directly in front of her, 
fulded their pretty hands in their laps, and 
gazed into her face with saucy witching 
smiles. A burst of merry laughter greeted 
this movement, and, with much merriment, 
the rest of the party gathered around the 
fair girl. 

“ But I have no manuscript; some one has 
robbed me!” And she laughingly held up 
her pretty hands. “See here!” 

“Permit me!” And Payton eccten play- 
fully bent upon one knee, as he extended the 
manuscript. 

“ Now we are all ready!” exclaimed Hugh 
Bentley, as Payton ensconced himself within 
the shadows of the oriel window, where, him- 
self unseen, he could watch the expressive 
face of the orphan girl as she read 


“Tue LEGEND OF THE HAUNTED SPRING.” 


“The shades of the autumn twilight were 
gathering thick and fast, and yet the fairy- 
like form of Zuleime wandered amid the 
dense forest seeking some path by which she 
might find her way from this labyrinth. The 
stars had gathered in the blue vault of heaven, 
for now and then one peered pityingly down 
upon her through the leafy covering of the 
trees. 

“She had wandered all day; she was weary 
and footsore. Her delicate little slippers 
were torn by the briers and rocks, and her 
once pretty gray dress hung in many a tat- 
tered rent about her lithe little figure. She 
had wandered from the crowd of merry- 
makers early in the morning, and now she 
clasped her hands and cried wildly for some 
one to lead her through the dark and gloomy 
forest. But echo alone answered the sad 
girl, and at length, sinking down by the side 
of a huge gray rock, she pressed her. aching 
head to the cool moist stone,and wept—wept 
with a breaking heart. 

“*Flow on, my sad tears, flow forever, for 
I shall never find my way out of this impene- 
trable forest. Let my grief be a warning to 
all fair maidens who dispute the right way 
with their lovers and then leave them in pet- 
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tish haste. Had I only obeyed the pleadings 
of my poor Roland, I should now be happy 
beneath his smile and loving caresses. How 
dark it grows! O, for his dear presence to 
cheer the gloom and kiss the tears away! 
Ah, but he will never come, and my tears 
must ever, ever flow!’ 

“Morning at length peered through the 
heavy foliage, and a few stray sunbeams found 
their way into the forest, and at length rested 
upon the huge gray rock where the young 
weeper found rest amid her wanderings. But 
the young girl was not there, yet her tears 
flowed on; for in the place where her beauti- 
ful head had rested, there gushed a clear 
stream of water, falling with a sad rhythm 
into the rocky basin below, which seemed 
formed by the young girl’s lap. And for 
years, when any one chanced to come upon 
this clear bright spring, a fair face, with sad 
dark eyes and a pretty childish mouth, 
glanced up from the bright waters, while a 
sweet plaintive voice whispered, ‘O Roland! 
I cannot cease weeping, kiss my tears away! 

“And the unquiet spirit was never ban-— 
ished until a gallant lover kissed his own true 
love beside the gushing waters, beneath the 
faint glimmer of the stars. And to this 
the legend proves its truth by uniting fore 
the hearts of true lovers who go together 
and quaff from the marble bowl its gushing 
waters.” 

The sweet voice of the reader here paused, 
and without knowing why, her eyes sought 
the embrasure of the window, while all other 
eyes gazed eagerly upon her slightly flushed 
face. What she saw caused her to tremble 
and drop her paper to the carpet, and plead- 
ing the warmth of the room as an excuse 
for a few moments alone, she left the group 
amid many and earnest thanks for the great 
pleasure she had conferred upon them. 

Crossing the hall, she entered the dark 
library, and, throwing herself upon a sofa in 
the darkened recess of the window, she gave 
herself up to her tumultuous thoughts; she 
yet felt the thrilling power of those magnetic 
gray eyes, and knowing not why, she wept. 

“Ah!” she murmured unconsciously aloud ; 
“T am weeping, and no Roland comes to kiss 
the tears away!” 

Gently, tenderly, two strong arms were 
clasped around her, and bearded lips pressed 
a passionate kiss upon her sweet mouth, 
while, “ Darling, let me kiss your tears away !” 
came in a thrilling whisper. Then she was 
alone. 
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Springing up, she ran hastily to the door, 
and only pausing for a moment to efface the 
traces of her tears, she entered the drawing- 
room. 

All were just as she had left them, no, not 
exactly, for Payton Manning crossed the 
room as she entered and took the vacant ot 
totman at Cora’s side to which she had play- 
fully invited him. Gillian and little Syd Liv- 
ingstone were again examining the picture 
of the “Haunted Spring,”—and Joe? She 
swept the room with eager eyes. He was 
standing on the veranda near the upper win- 
dow, lazily puffing away at a cigar. Could 
he? Yes, it must have been Joe. How did 
he dare dosuch a thing when she had told 
him not three days before that she could 
never love him as he desired! 

“ Only as a friend, I told him; and now I 
don’t think I can love him at all!” spoke the 
young girl in her heart. 

How eagerly she was watched by another 
—the one so dear to her lonely heart—she 
did not notice, so intent was she upon her 
adventure of a kiss in the dark. How could 
Joe have managed so nively to get back and 
have his cigar half consumed? There was 

rfume of the weed about the heavy 
tache that had so: lovingly pressed her 
lips. She did not hear the polite attentions 
of giant Hugh and other members of the 
party as they begged for one word from her 
to decide as to the time for visiting the nook 
in the forest rendered famous by its haunted 
waters. 

“ Why, Edith dear, have you suddenly be- 
come deaf? I never noticed before that your 
sense of hearing was so defective!” latighing- 
ingly exclaimed Gillian, as she crossed over to 
the side of Edith and shook her gently. 
“ Wake up, dear! are you in a dream?” 

Both little hands for a moment clasped the 
pure white brow, as she answered, in a hesi- 
tating manner: 

“I—am—only—trying—to—solve—a—mys- 
tery—that is all!” 

One pair of deep earnest eyes glowed with 
unwonted brightness, while a faint smile quiv- 
ered about a handsome mouth, and the heart 
whispered, “My darling!’ But the others 
cried, merrily, “‘ Hear her, will you, she is cer- 
tainly dreaming!” 

At length it was decided to start the next 
afternoon, early enough to’ reach the spring 
by sunset; take a lunch which they could eat 
beside the hautited spring if they chose, and 
then return in time fora warm supper at tén. 


“Splendid!” “Capital!’ “How delight- 
ful that will be!” as the final decision was 
made. 

“ How glad I am that the matter is decided! 
I am really growing excited over it. Who 
knows but that we may all meet our true 
lovers there!” exclaimed Cora, as she arose, 
shook out the folds of her handsome silk, 
and crossing the room seated herself at 
the piano, where her restless passionate soul 
gave itself voice in wild and brilliant bursts 
of music. Bnt Edith’s question as to “who 
kissed her in the dark,” was not decided; 
and the more she thought upon it, the further 
and further was she led into doubt. and con- 
jecture. 

“The stun is just hiding himself behind 
those treetops, Miss Edith! And as Payton 
Manning addressed his companion, he drew 
rein, and pointed with his riding-whip to the 
magnificent couch whereon the king of day 
was resting his brilliant head, preparatory 
for the night. 

“ How beautiful!” exclaimed the fair rider, 
as she also checked Black Prince to gaze 
upon the wonderful panorama of the heavens 
spread out before them. 

“Ah, how beautiful!” breathed her com- 
panion. But his exclamation was called 
forth by the exquisite face at his side, 
though she dreamed it not. She was a 
splendid equestrienne, and sat her noble. 
horse well; and her close-fitting black habit 
and jaunty black cap destitute of all orna- 
ment only enhanced her loveliness, 

’T was a successful mancenvre on his part 
by which Payton found himself at Edith’s 
side. Cora had lavished her sweetest smiles 
upon him, and plead for some one to lead 
her horse, as she was fearful of breaking her 
“precious neck,” and Joe, Jr., had stationed 
himself by Black Prince, the only animal in 
the stables that Edith ever cared to ride. 
At the very last moment Payton announced 
that he had forgotten his riding-whip and 
gloves, and calling ont to the others not to 
wait for him, he mounted the stairs and 
strode into his room. Going hastily to the 
window, he was in time to see Edith ride 
down the avenue eseorted by Joe, Jr. 

“Just my luck!” he muttered. “Why 
eouldn’t he leave her tome this once? Cora 
is beseeching in the most bewitching way 
for some onie to play the devoted at her side, 
andl he used to love’ Cora—I hope he does 
yet. But perhaps I shall outgeneral them 
yet.” And catching up his gloves and whip 
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—he had left them as a last resort—he has- 
tened down, and, springing upon his horse, 
which the groom with difficulty had pre- 
vented from bounding off to the side of the 
others, he was soon moving rapidly down the 
long drive; and, nearing the riders, drew rein 
by the side of Black Prince. 

Edith glanced at him with a strange quiver 
at her heartstrings, and the young girl ques- 
tioned silently in her heart, “I wonder if he 
will ride with her?” which question being 
expanded, could have been, “I wonder if 
Payton Manning loves Cora Solomon ? if so, 
he will ride forward and join her,” as the 
others were some distance before them, Cora 
riding with Richard and Sue. But Payton 
seemed to have no intention of doing so, for 
he pleasantly entered into conversation, even 
giving most polite attention to Joe, Jr.’s, 
remarks; and the three rode on together in 
the most amiable manner, Payton now and 
then giving some rare adventure of his upon 
the prairies, exciting merry laughter from his 
companions. But by-and-by there was a 
pretty little shriek from Cora, as she and her 
saddle came gracefully to the ground togeth- 
er; and Joe, Jr., in his position of host, beg- 
ging Miss Edith to excuse him, rode forward 
to the assistance of the coquettish little gip- 
sey, who afterwards acknowledged that she 
had unbuckled the girth purposely to bring 
him to her side! 

After the refractory saddle, and more re- 
fractory lady were in place, Joe called out, 
as he saw his absence was not deeply 
mourned by the couple in the rear, “ Take 
good care of Miss Lindsey, and I shall do the 
same by Miss Cora!” 

And thus Payton and Edith were left 
together. 

Imperceptibly their horses moderated their 
pace, and erelong Payton and Edith were some 
distance in the rear, now talking in animated 
tones, again silent, with a happy light resting 
upon their expressive faces Tis true now 
and then the question of “Who did it?” 
“Who was it?” “Who kissed me in the 
dark?” puzzled the fair Edith, but she tried 
to forget all else save the present; he was at 
her side. And thus they rode forward, until 
at the entrance of the forest Payton directed 
her attention to the gorgeous setting of the 
sun. 

When they reached the party they found a 
queer expression of solemnity and mirth 
blended upon each face. Giant Hugh filled 
the bowl to the brim and passed it to the 


one at his side, who chanted to be Maggie 
Douglass. Witli a vivid blush, she rai ed the 
bow! and drank of its pnre water, and hand- 
ed it with a smile to Hugh, who, draining it 
of its nectar, silently passed the cup to 
“handsome little Syd,” and, tucking pretty 
little Maggie under his arm, turned away 
with mock solemnity upon his merry face. 

“Will you, Gillian?” And the small white 
hand of handsome Syd Livingstone trembled 
so, as he raised the cup from the sparkling 
jet, that a portion of the water lay like dia- 
mond-drops upon Gillian’s rich blue cloth 
habit. 

“Certainly, Sydney; do you suppose me 
superstitions enough to believe in Edith’s 
famous legend?” And taking the cup, she 
quietly sipped the water. But a deep blush 
mantled her face, as Sydney, after drinking, 
replaced the bowl, and turning to her, whis- 
pered, “I shall have faith in it anyway!” 

Of course Richard and Sue drank of the 
fabled waters together; they were an ac- 
knowledged pair of lovers, and perfect models 
to all who might enter into the state which — 
comes prior to matrimony—that of engage- 
ments. 

With a light laugh Cora canght up 
bowl, and exclaimed, “ Of course no one 
dare trust his fate with me!” 

“Drink, lovely lady, I fain would find my 
fate within that sparkling water!” And 
stepping forward, Joe, Jr., knelt upon the 
edge of the rock basin. 

Dipping her little fingers into the basin 
Cora sprinkled the bright hair, and langh- 
ingly said, though a vein of earnestness ran 
through the whole, “I now christen you my 
‘Knight of the Haunted Spring” Rise, sir 
knight, and drink with me of this enchanted 
water!’ And playfully extending her hand, 
she assisted him to rise. 

Two by two had the party moved away, 
leaving only a silent pair beside the haunted 
spring. 

“Edith, darling, will you drink with me 
this cup of pure cold water, and pledge your- 
self my own true love forever!’ And Payton 
caught both fair hands in one of his, while 
with the other he carried the cup to her lips. 
“ Will you, my love ?” 

And without making answer Edith slightly 
inelined her head and drank from the cup 
held by that dear hand. As silently he 
drank of the water, and drawing Edith 
behind the shadow of the rock, he murmured 
passionately, as he wound his strong arms 
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about her, “My garling, my darling, let me 
kiss you here in the gloom and darkness, 
beside the haunted spring, and never again 
shall Zuleime plead for her Roland to kiss 
the tears away!” 

And resting the beautiful head upon his 
breast, he pressed his lips to the sweet 
‘mouth, quivering like a child’s in its great 
and unexpected happiness. 

That kiss! she had felt its thrilling power 
before, and, raising her head, she exclaimed, 
as she peered through the gloom of the 
gathering darkness, “ It was you, then ?” 

- “What mean you, darling?” 

“You who kissed me in the dark!” 

“Yes, darling; I stepped through the 
window of the drawing-room, and knowing 
your favorite retreat in the. library—for 1 


have watched you often, myself unseen—I. 


stole silently there, and, when I heard your 
murmured words, could not refrain from 
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kissing my darling in the dark. Then I has- 
tened away, and had only stepped through 
the window on my return to the merry party, 
when I heard you close the library door. 
Forgive me, dear one, I could not help it!” 

. And it seemed as if he did not care to, for 
he took another kiss from those sweet lips in 
the dark. Happy man, to possess the power 
of finding so readily his own! 

And, would any one have dreamed it of 
that fair and stately Edith? she permitted 
him to take several others; and by-and-by, as 
he kissed her “ good-night” upon the veran- 
da at stately “ Homewood,” she murmured, 
with a happy little sigh as she nestled her 
queenly head into place upon his breast, “ O, 
I am so glad that I have solved the mystery! 
my heart should have told me that my own 
true Payton was the giver of that kiss in the 
dark!” 


THE BEAUTIFUL SOUL. 


Lost, lost, another soul lost! 

Dashed to the deep without counting the cost! 

Let not a bell toll 

As the mad waters roll 

Over the wreck of a beautiful soul. 

Lost, lost, most wofully lost! 

Blanched as a rosebud when kissed ind the 
frost; 

Yet why should you weep, 

Whom a Saviour doth keep ? 

’Tis only a soul gone down in the deep! 


Lost, lost, for all time quite lost! 
Relentlessly by the rude billows tost; 

And in their wild roar 

Tt shall surge evermore, 

Or hopelessly strand on the turbulent shore. 


BY LEVI BEARDSLEY. 


Lost, lost, O prayerlessly lost! 
No spirit to quicken—no pentecost! 
Its God has fled; 
There is not a ray shed 
Over the spot where it coldly lies dead. 
* * * * * 
Lost, lost, in death truly lost! 
Close the eyes calmly and have the hands 
cross’d, 
Though the road you've trod 
Passes under the rod, 
While this ends in shame, afar from your God! 
Lost, lost, eternally lost! [gloss’d— 
No kind heart hath pitied, nor kind word hath 
And when angels unroll 
The heaven-penned scroll, 
No hope will they find for that “ Beautiful Soul!” 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C. A. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE MOUSEKEEPER RUNS “A-MUCK.” 


Towarps evening we drew near L—, 
and passing through the woods where I had 
changed my name, came in sight of Uncle 
Seth’s. 

“Ts Caleb living?” I asked, with disguised 
anxiousness; till then I had not been able to 
put the question. 

“Living, yes!” exclaimed Bonney. “He 
wasn’t hurt much. Bumped his head and 
tweaked his ankle a little; that’s all. I’ve 
seen chaps of his age, round the “ Points,” up 
and run the next minute after getting much 
worse than he did, But your Uncle Seth 
and the old hen of a housekeeper were pretty 
loud against you when they came to see 
where you had tapped the button. They’ll 
talk some. But hold your tongue, and you 
shan’t be struck, I wont see .you beaten 


While I’m here. Remember, now, and be 
civil.” 

Mrs. Sampson came out as we drove up, 
followed by Uncle Seth, who regarded me 
with an tre-foreboding countenance. Caleb 


STEPHENS. 


was on the end of the piazza, leaning against- 
the post, with a white bandage round his 
head, and a crutch loafing on a chair behind 
him. I stared at him, and he glared at. me— 
no great outlay of cousinly affection. But 
just then I caught a glimpse of Cad through 
the woodhouse door, standing in out of sight 
of the rest of the family, with half an armful 
of kindlings. Her cordial, though rather 
peculiar grin was in pleasant contrast with 
the vindictive visages of my relatives. It 
was reassuring, too; with such an ally in the 
house, I might hold my own yet. 

“Well, Mr. Gordon,” exclaimed Bonney, 
jumping out, “here’s our young friend back 
again, all safe and sound!” 

“Wish he had left us so,” said Unele Seth, 
glancing towards his bandaged 'son. 

“And he’s come back like.a little gentle- 
man,” continued B. 

“Yes,” growled my uncle, “lie and his 


mother are both very gentle creatures, no 
mistake.” 

At this stage of their dialogue, T followed 
Mrs. Sampson into the kitchen. And after I 
knew not what stipulations, Bonney went 
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back to the tavern. Caleb came limping in, 
but vouchsafed me not a word. I kept my 
eye on him, however; for I had a strong 
presentiment that under the favorable cir- 
cumstances he might not hesitate to try his 


crutch across my cranium. I saw Uncle 


Seth once or twice during the evening, and 
caught a glimpse or two of Cad through 
doors. But a chilly silence rested over the 
household—a silence of which I felt m 

the cause, and also that it was liable to 


was to go to bed. I followed her up stairs, 
She again led the way to the buttoned 
chamber. 

“In there?” said I, deprecatingly. 

“In there,” said she, decisively. 

“Will Caleb sleep with me?” 

“No indeed! He sleeps on a lounge in the 
sitting-room.” 

I went in, and was pent up as formerly. 
There was ho mistaking the use of the but- 
ton this time. Nobody knows how much I 
would have preferred old Bellenger's sap- 
house, with fourteen catamounts looking in 
at the window, and say nothing of Nell or 
the sugar! 

But reflecting that life could not and 
would not be all sugar, I took up the little 
low-spirited whale-oil lamp, and proceeded to 
investigate my former experiment in, tunnel- 
ling the door. It had been carefully plugged 
up; but breaking down the nail on which 
Caleb’s hat was wont to hang, and pulling up 
a brick from the oli hearth for a mallet, I 
punched out the plug, Cad would be going 
up to bed before long, probably, and I meant 
*o have a little talk with her, hear the news, 
and also what was like to become of me at 
the hands of my uncle. For both he and all 
the rest of them acted a li‘tle dangerous, I 
thought. From what Bonney had said, I 
had got in readiness to take what is popn- 
larly known as a “ hounding” with reasonable 
composure, But this silent phase made me 
uneasy; it foreshadowed something worse, I 
was afraid, At any rate it would be well to 
know what was coming. 

But Cad was kept busy till quite late 
below; and for more than an hour I stood 
with spidery patience, cocking my ear at the 
gimlet hole, waiting for her step on the 
stairs. It came at last and halted a little, as 
if expecting some signal. 

“Cad,” I whispered. 

“ Well, sir.” 
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“ Have they all gone to bed ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Let me out then.” 

The button was slowly turned, and I 
stalked out into the passage. 

“How do you do, Cad?” said I, offering to 
shake hands. Thanks to the practice Nell 
had given me, I was less bashful than I had 
been nine days previously. I had some 
thoughts of kissing Cad, by way of showing 


@, off my new accomplishments, but didn’t like 


to risk her displeasure, and the noise which 
might ensue from a misunderstood attempt. 
Besides, she still looked so much like a boy 
that I felt in some doubt as to the propriety 
of the thing. So I shook hands; that’s 
proper with boy or girl. 

“You've got back?” said she. 

“Yes, Cad. Did you tell them I bored the 
hole and turned the button?” 

“No, there was no need of that. They all 
agreed it was you in a minute.” 

“And did you tell Bonney I had gone to 
Boston ?” 

“Yes, and he went there after you.” 

“ Did he, really ?” 

“Yes, he did. Was gone three days. And 
when he came back, they thought you had 
given them the slip for good.” 

“Didn’t you know where I had gone, Cad ?” 

“ Well, I saw which way you went,” 

“You did?” 

“ Yes, I ran out into the road and watched 
you heeling it out of sight. I was pretty 
sure that wasn’t the road to Boston; but 
that was none of my business, you know.” 

“But how came Bonney.out to S——?” 

“QO, day before yesterday a man called and 
said he had seen a boy answering to your 
description out there.. Bonney was off in 
half an’hour. But where have you been all 
this time, Guess ?” 

And sitting there on the garret stairs, with 
our lamps in our hands, I told Cad of my 
adventures at length. 

“Well, you have had quite a time of it,” 
said she. “And you're going off again to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow! Where?” 

“To the Shakers.” 

“To the Shakers! What’s the Shakers?” 

“Don’t know much about it. They’re 
queer folks there; and it’s a queer place, I’ve 
heard say.” 

“Did Uncle Seth say I was going ?” 

“Yes; he said they would make you walk 
there.” 
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“Do you know where itis? 
“No; but it’s a good ways. Uncle Seth 
was gone two days whén he went down to see 


about it.” 
“ Then he’s been to gét me the place ?” 


“Yes; he said he wouldn’t have you in 


his house.” 

“I don’t waht to stay in it, tell him. It 
isn’t my fault that I'm here now shut up. 
But don’t you know anything about the 
Shakers, Cad? Do they shake folks ?” 

“Don’t know—expect so. Should hate to 
go there, anyway.” 

I thought I should. 

“Cad,” said I, reflecting a moment, “do 
you suppose I could get down the staircase 
and out without waking Uncle Seth or Mrs. 
Sampson ?” 

“Perhaps 80. Are you going again ?” 

“Yes; hold the lamp so that I can see; 
at the head of the stairs, Cad.” 

But just as we were opposite Mrs. 8.’s 
door, that lady, who had in all probability 
been listening, vaulted out, and with a glance 
of wrath at Cad, caught the lamp from her 
hand, aimed a box at her ear, which was 
adroitly dodged, however, and seizing me by 
the shoulder, shoved me back into the ab- 
horred chamber; and not content with 
rebuttoning the door, barricaded it with a 
heavy chest. Cad had escaped to the attic; 
but after securing me, the enraged Sampson 
followed her thither; and for a long time 
there came in to me through the gimlet-hole 
a small but undiluted stream of furious 


invective, in which my own namé seemed to 


be consorting with everything wicked, vile 
and lunatic. After such a decisive interrup- 
tion of programme, nothing remained but to 
go to bed to-night, and to the Shakers ‘to- 
morrow. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
@O TO THE “SHAKERS.” 


Grier is said by learned persons to make 


folks sleepy; but I doubt if their grief was a 
genuine article. On the other hand, it is 
unanimously agreed that anger sets a fellow’s 
eyes open; I don’t suppose anybody ever 
seriously doubted that. I might have been 
a little sad at being thus unceremoniously 


put back into my cell; but if memory serves 
me, I was a good deal mad. Yet I slept’ 


pretty soundly, notwithstanding. Explain 
it, if you can; I can’t. All I can say is, what 


I always say when stuck, “ Circtimstances” 


af’ 


alter cases.” Att this period of my life I was 
either sad or mad the most of the time, and 
got used to sleeping under the influence of 
either or both. 

At six o’clock I was let out to breakfast. 
Bonney had come up. eré wasn’t much 
said; but my trunk was carried out upon ‘the 
plésia, and soon after Uncle Seth’s double 
wagon came round to the door. I was told 
to’ get in, and did so, Bonney got up with 
me on the back seat; Caleb was also helped 
in; He ahd Unele Seth sat in front. We 
were not what poets would call “ congenial 
spirits,” certainly, in that wagon. Uncle 
Seth went to drive; Caleb went for his health, 
as I understood it; Bonney went to keep 
down insurrection, also to catch me, in case 
I should take it into my head to run; and I 
wént becausé I had to; nolens volens, as 
bookish folks say. I would" t hamor’ them 
by asking any questions as to our, or my, 
destination (I knew as mach already as I 
should probably get from them), but fell to 
inspecting the scenery with’ ani air of great — 
indifgrence. And throughout’ that’ long’ 
day’s journey through a dull farming’ coun- 
try, with heré and there a “Corners” or'a 
small village, I made it a point to take no 
part in the conversation, or by token of‘com- 
panionship appear to concur in the present 
arfangenient. It was no “caké of my 
ing,” and I rode on under silent protest. At 
first, Unclé Seth had addréssed a few gruffish 
remarks to mé, but a stubborn’ silence’ is 
always an awkward thing to deal’ with; afd 
he soon let'me alone.’ Caleb 
turned ‘around ‘with a ‘look ‘of dull’ hatred ; 
he was famous for a sort of dead fixed 160k. 
I returned them, howéver, eye for eye, till his 
néck would ache, and he was glad to tarn | 
away. I would rather have dropped dead 
than dropped my eye’ before his. The trip 
seemed to bore Bonney immensely ; he 
wotild gladly have talked’ with’ mé, but I 
would have none of him. A sullen bitter 


growing hard, and rethember inwardly ex- 
ulting at the thought that it would soon be 
so hard that I shouldn’t care what’ they did 
or said tome. The day dragged by. 

“Four o’clock now,” said Bonney, looking 


at his watch. 
Gordon ?” 
“Not mote than’ a mile,” replied Uhele' 
Seth, whipping up. “We shall be thers in a 
few minutes.” 
And here, perhaps, for the benefit of somié,’ 


“How much further, Mr. 


if 
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Feeling had come over me. my bear 


I had best give a brief acconnt of that singu- 
lar class or religious sect commonly known 
as Shakers, though they don’t respond to, 
nor particularly admire that name them- 
selves.. They were at first a branch or off- 
shoot from the Quakers; and made their first 
appearance in England about the year 1770. 
But they are now wholly confined to the 
United States, where they have at present 
eighteen societies, or rather communities, 
and number about five thousand members. 
One of the best known and most populous of 
these villages is at Lebanon, New York. 
Maine can boast of three; and it was the 
Shaker village at P——- we were now ap- 
proaching. I presume that our young folks 
would hardly be interested in a recital of 
their peculiar tenets. Suffice to say that 
they seem sufficiently ridiculous to outsiders. 
They have derived the name of Shakers from 
the tremblings and shakings with which 
they accompany their worship. Their villages 
are merely large families, living in one big 
lodging-house; the spiritual concerns of 
which are managed by a board, consisting of 
four elders, two brethren and two sisttrs; 
and the temporal affairs by two deacons and 
two deaconesses. And as regards internal 
rules and regulations, as much pains is taken 
to keep the young people, boys and girls, 
apart, as in some of our great and popular 
seminaries, which is saying a great deal, as 
many will readily agree. So much for the 
Shakers in general; and now to my personal 
experience of them. 

Hearing we were so near my future resi- 
dence, or prison (I didn’t know which then), 
I grew watchful, and presently noticed a 
group of young men laying stone wall ina 
field near the road. There were eight of 
them, all of about the same age, apparently, 
and dressed each in pants and vests of a 
russet color, a sort of reddish drab. They 
had taken off their coats all but one; his 
was of the same hue as his pants, with a 
stand-up collar and cut-away skirt. Their 
hats were also all alike, of a drab color, with 
very broad brims, Altogether they had a 
queer semi-military appearance. 

“Those are Shakers, young Shakers, I 
take it,” said Bonney. 

“Yes sir!” said Uncle Seth, emphatically. 
“And just look at that wall they’re putting 
up. See how square and even itis. And 
observe how fat those oxen are they're using. 
Just the place for boys to grow up useful 
men.” 
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“Humph!” from Bonney. “ Maybe, but 
I don’t see it.” , 

At which I concluded Bonney and Uncle 
Seth had not been exactly at one on the 
subject of my going there. A few moments 
after we met another, one of the old men, 
going out to see to the boys, perhaps. His 
dress was precisely like theirs, saving that 
his hat seemed broader brimmed. He greeted 
Uncle Seth with a solemn nod. And his 
eyes had about as much expression as two 
great garden beans; in fact, were barely dis- 
tinguishable as eyes in the area of his cold 
stone-gray face. His nod itself was automatic. 
He seemed like a man whose emotions had 
all been petrified, an ifidividual without any 
juice whatever, and made me think of dried 
apple, involuntarily. I certainly could have 
had no personal spite against him at that 
time; but I felt repelled inst‘nctively, as from 
something misshapen or distorted by nature; 
the same sensation one feels at the sight of 
a dwarf, a giant or a cripple from birth. 
And why not? For here was a man (as I 
now believe) crippled and misshapen intel- 
lectually by an absurd creed and an accom- 
panying unnatural manner of life. Not that 
asa Shaker his would be by any meansa 
case alone or singular. The world is full of 
similar cripples, stumbling about upon the 
most whimsical of crutches. 

“One of the elders, and a very worthy 
man,” remarked Uncle Seth, with attempted 
unction, after we had passed him. 

“Humph!” from Bonney. “ Very likely! 
That’s the famous Shaker village, is it?” 
pointing to a small and rather peculiar look- 
ing assemblage of straw-colored buildings 
which we were now approaching. 

“That, sir,’ said Uncle Seth, glancing 
quickly forward, and then looking hard at 


_his interrogator, “that, sir, is the Shaker 


village.” Then turning to me, “ There’s 
your future home, sir. You ought to thank 
me for providing you with so good a one.” 
But as I showed no signs of thanking him, 


_he went on to say, “ You'll have to change 


your hand a little here, sir. No more cut- 
ting up and running. You can tell him 
that, Mr. Bonney.” 

Bonney, however, said not a word, but sat 
regarding me with a look of profound doubt. 
I couldn't help thinking he felt a little 
ashamed of his part in the performance ; and 
there was the ghost of pity in his hard gray 
eye. But for the presence of Caleb and 
Uncle Seth, I would have begged and prayed 
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him to not leave me there. “Shakers” were 
nothing to showing “the white feather” 
before them, though. My pride or stubborn- 
ness, or that mixture of both which some 
folks call grit, leaped up at the bare sight of 
them like steel springs. 

Meanwhile we had entered the village, 
which consisted of ten or a dozen buildings 
of all sizes, including a chureh, or something 
which looked like one, and now drew up at 
a sort of office or lodge near the road, and 
connected with a large building in the back- 
ground by a plank-walk. Here we alighted 
and walked in single file through a yellow 
door, or rather doorway, into a yellow room, 
with yellow chairs, yellow table and a yellow 
time-piece. In short, everything about that 
office was saffron, with the exception of a 
drab woman in one corner, drab all over, 
including her complexion, saving a small 
white crown-covering, which had better be 
called, perbaps, a cap or a capee. After a 
word with her, we passed out at a side door 
upon the plank-walk, and proceeded towards 
the larger edifice. It was av absolute relief 
to get out of that office. It seemed a fearful 
exposure to jaundice to have remained there 
as briefly as we had. Entering the large 
building upon the ground floor, we found 
ourselves in a very long hall, the general 
dining-hall of the community. Long tables 
with oilcloth covers ran the entire length of 
it. Here again yellow was the prevailing 
color; but the light was less intense; that 
was one comfort. And another was we had 
come there to dine, or rather to sup, for it 
was now nearly five o’clock, and I had tasted 
nothing since breakfast. More drab females 
now made their appearance, laying the cloth 
and bringing on baked meats, bread, pies, 
etc., and all with the most systematic precis- 
ion, While this was going on my attention 
was called to the “table rules,” which were 
framed and hung on the wall. They were 
many and wordy, though I now recall but 


Guess. 


one, the one I remember subscribing to 
most heartily at that time. It was this, 
“Whatever the dish may be, leave nothing 
on your plate.” 

Here was a rule worth having; and I sat 
down with the intention of complying to the 
letter. Perhaps it might not be so terrible a 
place, after all. Veal was the first thing on 
the docket. I was deep in the veal when my 
ear caught the sound of a suppressed giggle 
from somewhere behind me; and looking 
round with a jerk (nothing will call one’s 
attention like a snicker in the rear), I gota 
glimpse of half a dozen girls, from ten to 
fifteen, perhaps, hastily retreating from a 
door partly ajar, which led off into a side 
room behind us, and through the crack -of 
which they had evidently been reconnoiter- 
ing. They were curious looking little objects, 
being all dressed in drab, just like the woman 
in the office, and all with those preposterous 
little white caps. From the haste with which 
they ran off, it was plain they were breaking 
rules; but curiosity, and that inevitable con- 
sequence of half a dozen girls being together, 
namely, a giggle, had betrayed them. Sf 
course I stared after them with all my eyes. 
And Bonney burst out laughing for the first 
time for the day, eyeing me with a very 
knowing expression of countenance, as if he 
saw or foresaw something very funny indeed. 

During the meal several of the older men . 
came in, and sedately hanging up their hats 
on wooden pegs ranged along the wall, sat 
down apart, as if waiting for us to finish. 
And when we had done so, Uncle Seth and | 
Bonney retired with them to another side 
room, leaving me to take observations. They 
had probably gone to settle my future for me, 
make out my indentures, or whatever they 
were pleased to call it. I never knew exactly 
what sort of a bargain it was, for before it 
had had time to get into practical operation 
I had rendered it utterly null and void. 
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Exmsmpe, the summer residence of the 
Mortimers, is situated on the banks of the 
Hudson, in one of the most beautiful spots of 
a region celebrated for the loveliness of its 
scenery. Nothing could be more enchanting 
than the views obtained from the windows 
or piazza. At the time of which I write the 
graceful columns of The latter were covered 
‘with green-leaved and flowering vines which 
twined thickly and fragrantly ‘around them. 
Crimson-throated humming-birds flitted to 
and fro, like flying jewels, dipping their long 
slender bills far down into the cups of the 
brilliant flowers. The wide-spreading lawn 
~ in front of the house was perfection in its 
way, and the extensive grounds included a 
garden where sprang and blossomed the rarest 
and loveliest flowers, while tinklin fountains 
made music through the long Sea of a 
sammer day. 

if happiness depended upon surroundings 
where natural beauty, the most refined taste 
and unlimited wealth had each done its part, 
the inhabitants of this “earthly para- 

must have been among the happiest of 
mortals. But it is said that beneath the fair- 
est flowers the serpent sometimes lingers. 

At the close of a sultry summer day the 
family assembled on the lawn to enjoy the 
soft breeze, just cool enough to be refreshin 
which gently stirred the leaves of tree a 
vine. The rosy splendorg of sunset lighted 
the western sky, and all nature smiled a 
sweet farewell to the departing day. The 
family party consisted of five members: Mr, 
Mortimer, senior, a gentleman of sixty, with 
quite silvery hair and beard, and a counte, 
nance where pride and goodness were equally 
visible; his son, Royal Mortimer, a fine-look- 
ing man of thirty-five, bearing a great resem- 
blance to his father, and Mrs. Royal Morti- 
mer, a graceful lady of thirty, with their two 
children, Lillian and Willie. Willie was a 
noble-looking lad of twelve, and his sister, 
two years younger, was a sweet, pleasant- 
faced little girl, quite small for her age. 

On this evening Lillian and Willie were 
amusing themselves with the sportive tricks 
of a lively little spaniel that was Will’s favor- 
ite pet. Mrs. Mortimer seated herself on a 
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rustic bench ye a book in her hand, but 
was apparently more interested in the scene 
ground her than jin jts pages. The elder Mr, 
micas and his son had sauntered down 
the broad path to the gate, and leaned upon 
it, talking together busily. While they stood 
there, a little girl apparently about the age of 
Lillian, passed glong the road quite near 
them. She was dressed very plainly but 
neatly, and had a face of puridhg sensitive 
beauty as rare as it was pleasing. She car- 
ried a parcel on one arm, and jn her hand a 
bouquet of beautiful flowers. The golden- 
brown hair fel] around her neck in soft loose 
curls, and as she passed the two gentlemen 
she lifted to them a pair of dreamy deep blue 
eyes shaded by long dark lashes. Her mo- 
mentary glance was returned by such an 
eager, spellbound look from the alder gen- 
tleman that her own lids drooped in modest 
confysion, and a blush mounted to her cheek, 
After watching her out of sight, Mr. Morti- 
timer turned to his son with an expression 
of deepest sadness on his noble features. It 
needed no explanation to enable Royal Mor- 
timer to understand the reason for this. 

“ Her eyes were like Annie’s; did you not 
think so?” asked he. . 

“They seemed like Annie’s own,” was the 
reply, given in a trembling voice. “O, when 
shall I cease to suffer for that one act of in- 
justice? Royal! I would willingly give all 
my fortune if I could only undo the past, 
No day goes by that the shadow does not 
creep into it, and blot out all the brightness, 
No night finds me sleeping peacefully with a 
happy heart. In dreams I live over again 
the scenes I t so much, and a deeper 
anguish is added as my imagination pictures 
my tender darling struggling alone with 
hardship and misfortune. Nay, sometimes I 
dream that she is dead, and then I feel that 
I haye killed her, and writhe under the tor- 
ture of the thought that her sweet lips will 
pever utter the blessed words, ‘I forgive you? 
Yes, Royal, I should goymad if I did not cher- 
ish a faint hope that I shall yet find her, and 
make amends, as far as I can, for what I have 
done. That is my greatest object in life.” 

The son had listened with an emotion cor- 
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responding to that of the speaker, and now 
asked: 

“What news did ‘you receive from your 
last advertisement? You know I was away 
at the time, and have not had a chance to 
ask you befure, except in the presence of the 
children.” 

“ Nothing definite,” replied his father, sad- 
ly. “There has been a person of the name 
in S——, but he died, and his family removed 
from the place. No clue can be discovered 
to their whereabouts. I tell you, Royal, the 
thought of Annie, alone in the world, and 
perhaps reduced to the utmost misery of pov- 
erty, is enough to craze me, when here am I, 
with wealth at my command, and yet power- 
less to relieve her.” 

Looking at the sorrowful and even an- 
guished faces of the two men standing there 
in the gathering summer twilight, you would 
never have thought them the happiest of 
mortals, even though they did live in an 
“earthly paradise.” 

But now Willie and Lillian came bounding 
down the walk, their gay young voices ring- 
ing out on the air with ‘a pleasant sound. 

“Look, grandpa! look, papa!” cried Lil- 
lian. “See what Will has just taught Rover 
to do!” And calling the intelligent little 
spaniel to her, she made him “shake hands 
and beg,” not noticing the sadness in the 
eyes of those she addressed. 

Wil!, more observant than his sister, felt 
fastinctively that Rover’s tricks were not ap- 
preciated, and managed to draw Lillian 
away. 

Soon the whole party went into the house, 
aud the sound of music through the open 
Windows told that Willie and Lillian were 
singing their grandfather’s favorite songs, 
which he always called for when his secret 

f oppressed him more keenly than usual. 

$ son understood this well, and cast anx- 
ie glances towards him as the sweet voices 
of the anconseious singeré fendered the 
touching airs. 

The moon came up, “ full-orbed and beau- 
tiful,” and cast its light in through the vine- 
wreathed piazza. Long they sat there with- 
out lights, enjoying the calm hour. At last 
the “ good-nights” were uttered, and they 
separated, some to sleep sweetly and wake 
joyfully, others to pass hours of anxiety. 
Verily, there is a “skeleton in every pouse- 
hold,” however fair appearances may be. 

Let us go back a few houts, and follow the 
steps of the ebild whose beautiful eyes re- 
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called such bitter memories to Mr. Mortimer 
‘and his son. Passing along with a light tread, 
she came, after a half hour’s walk, to a little 
cottage, in front of which was a small yard 
containing some carefully tended beds of 
flowers. Litting the latch of the gate she 
went quickly up the path, and glanced with 
a bright smile through an open window 
where a still young and beautiful woman was 
sitting, at the same time holding up her 
bouquet. 

“Here, dear mother,” she exclaimed, as 
she ran to the lady, kissing her warmly, and 
laying the bouquet in her lap, “here are 
some lovely flowers that Mrs. Burt gave me. 
Was she not kind? She picked the rarest 
and brightest, because she said she knew I 
was so fond of them, and here is the em- 
broidery she wishes you to do.” 

The enthusiastic girl had not noticed at 
first that her mother’s face was deadly pale, 
and that, as she lay back in her chair with 
closed eyes, tears which she could not con- 
ceal stole from under her long lashes. 

“Why, darling mamma, what is the mat- 
ter?” she cried, in distress, as she saw these 
tokens of grief. “O tell me, are you sick and 
tired with sewing all this great long day? 
How naughty I am, to come blundering in 
so rudely upon you with my noisy words! 
Does your head ache?” And the little hands 
touched the pallid brow of the sufferer lightly 
and tenderly. 

Foreing a smile to her quivering lips, Mrs. 
Howe opened her eyes, full of lovelight, on 
her daughter, and answered with an effort at 
cheerfulness : 

“T have rather a bad headache, dear, but I 
hope it will be better soon. Your flowers 
are very lovely, and Mrs. Burt is always kind. 
What is this?” taking up some bills that the 
child had placed in her lap. 

“O, that is the pay for the embroidery. 
Mrs. Bnrt said she might have to send after 
it, and she would rather trust the money 
with me than with a servant.” 

“Ever kind and thoughtful,” murmured 
Mrs. Howe, with a somewhat pained expres- 
sion, nevertheless, as if her pride suffered a 
little. But the poor are often forced to sacri- 
fice pride to necessity; and none had felt 
this more keenly than Mrs. Howe, who 
showed in every word and look her natural 
superiority to her position. She had told her 
Gaughter that she had a headache, which 
was true, but the source of her sorrow lay 
deeper than any mere physical pain. As she 
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sat that afternoon, faint and weary from her 
monotonous sewing, memory had recalled to 
her a time when she was young and free 
from care, when love and all that makes life 
beautiful were hers. The contrast between 
the past and present was too much for her 
aching heart to bear calmly, and she had 
yielded to the bitterest grief. But she would 
not shadow the bright face of her child, who 
had been enjoying an afternoon of rare pleas- 
ure at the house of a wealthy and kind- 
hearted friend, so she resolutely conquered 
the tremor in her voice, and interested her- 
self in Lena’s account of the day’s amuse- 
minents. 

Lena told her how she had walked through 
Mrs. Burt’s large conservatory, feasting her 
eyes on the rare luxuriance of flowers. 

“There were many beautiful little birds, 
mother, all free to go where they pleased, 
and they sang so sweetly it made me think 
of ‘ Dick.’”? And a sad look flitted across 
her face as she glanced at an empty birdcage 
that was hanging in the porch with its door 
open, as if waiting for an occupant. 

“Dick” had been Lena’s pet canary, and 
the solace of many a lonely hour. But one 
day the little yellow wings spread out help- 
lessly, the bright eyes grew dim, and poor 
Dick breathed his last in the hand of his sob- 
bing young mistress. Since then, Lena had 
kept his cage in its usual place, aud the door 
wide open, “ for who knows,” she would say, 
“what may happen? Perhaps the Lord may 
send me another bird.” 

Mrs. Burt, she knew, would have given her 
one, but the proud child would not ask the 
favor of a friend who had already done so 
wuch for her, and the kind lady knew noth- 
ing of Lena’s loss. 

The child prattled on, and Mrs. Howe half 
forgot the keen sorrow she had felt an hour 
before, in listening, and noting the sweet 
beauty of her daughter’s face. Very dear to 
her was this, her only child; and Lena re- 
turned her mother’s love with almost idoliz- 
ing fervor. How strongly their hearts were 
knit together those not capable of such deep 
feelings can never guess. 

The next morning dawned bright and beau- 
tifulon the luxurious home of the Morti- 
mers, as well as the humble cot where lived 
the seamstress and her child, Lillian at Elm- 
side, and Lena at the cottage, both arose 
with light hearts and happy smiles, but grief 
and care oppressed some of the older mem- 
bers of the two families, 
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After breakfast Lillian went into the pleas- 
ant sitting-room and amused herself with 
the cunning ways of her eanary, letting it 
out of its cage. It was a very tame, intelli- 
gent bird, and would sit perched on her fin- 
ger, hop on her shoulder, and even put its 
little bill between her lips with seeming affec- 
tion. Lillian loved it, as you may imagine, 
aud no dainty was too difficult to get, or term 
of endearment tender enough, for the little 
songster. The windows of the room were 
all closed so that “ Bonnie” might fully enjoy 
his freedom, and he flew and fluttered around 
almost like a wild bird. A servant came 
hastily into the apartment and left the door 
ajar; out flew Bonnie, and the nearest win- 
dow gave him access to the open air. With 
a loud cry of distress Lillian rushed out after 
him; but though she called his name many 
times he took no notice of it, and she saw 
him disappear over the tops of the trees, 
She went back to the house weeping, and 
would not be consoled for the loss of her pet. 

Meanwhile “Bonnie Mortimer,” as his 
mistress called him, flew on and on, think- 
ing, no doubt, how very nice it was to be 
free. After a while he stopped a minute, to 
rest on the branch of a tree, and look at the 
other birds who were all strangers to him, 
fur had be not been a poor little caged bird 
all his life? But as the hours passed on Bon- 
nie began to feel hungry, and miss his nice 
seeds, and cracker, and fig which had always 
been so liberally provided for him. He picked 
at the green leaves and tender twigs, but 
after all did not think them by any means 
equal to his usual fare. At last he got thor- 
oughly tired, and alighted on a fence in front 
of a little cottage. As he sat there he cast 
his eye up, and what should he see but a 
house, just like hisown at home, with the 
door standing invitingly open. 

Lena was out among her flower-beds, and 
raised her head just as the bird alighted on 
the fence. She almost screamed with delight. 

“0,” she thought, “that looks just like a 
canary, and perhaps he will go into my cage.” 

She kept very still, and after a little flutter- 
ing and hesitancy Bonnie Mortimer hopped 
into the cage and began to eat seeds, Then 
Lena gently closed the door, and she had 
him safe. 

“ Mother, mother,” she cried, running in, 
“the Lord has sent me a bird, just as I 
thought he would.” 

Mrs. Howe came and looked at the little 
visitor, He was making himself very much 
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at home, cracking seeds and drinking water. 
Pretty soon he began to warble, and Lena 
was more delighted than ever, for he was a 
very sweet singer. 

“Do not be too much elated, Lena dear,” 
said Mrs. Howe; “the bird must have es- 
caped from its owner, and perhaps you will 
have to give it up again. We will enjoy the 
little fellow’s company while he is here, but 
he must hang out in sight, so that every one 
who passes can see him. If you had lost 
your bird you would wish to find him again; 
sv you must be willing to part with this one 
if the owner comes for him.” 

Lena saw the justice of this, and promised 
to yield the bird willingly if necessary. But 
she was human, and I think secretly hoped 
no one would claim him. 

Several days passed away, and fickle Bonnie 
was, to all appearance, happy and contented 
in his new home. Lena already loved him 
very much, and dreaded to see any, passer- 
by look at him for fear he would be taken 
away from her. 

On the morning of the fifth day after the 
loss of Bonnie, Lillian’s grandfather proposed 
to her to take a ride across the country with 
him on horseback. She gladly consented, 
and they were soon cantering away in the 
direction of Lena’s home. As they came 
near they saw Lena standing on the porch 
playing and talking with her bird. Mr. Mor- 
timer recognized her as the child who had 
affected him so much one night as she passed 
hig,gate, but Lillian saw only the bird. 

“Why, grandpa, that looks just like Bon- 
nie!” she cried, so loudly that Lena heard 
her. 

“Hush!” said Mr. Mortimer, in a vexed 
tone, “the little lady will hear you.” And 
he would have gone forward, but Lillian 
stopped, determined to see the bird that 
looked so much like the one she had lost. 

The moment Lena heard Lillian’s words 
she felt sure that the dreaded time had come 
when she must say good-by to her treasured 
pet; so she was not surprised when she saw 
Lillian dismount and come through the gate 
towards her. 

“Excuse me,” said Lillian, with a pleasant 
smile, “ but your bird looks so much like one 
L lost a few days ago that I thought I must 
come and see it. Isn’t it funny that they 
should be so much alike ?” 

When Bonnie heard his mistress’s voice he 
knew it, and began to sing little chirping 
notes as he always did when she was near. 
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Poor Lena kept back her sorrow as well 
as she could and said: 

“ Perliaps this is really your bird, for it is 
one that came and sat on the fence a few 
days ago and then wentintothe cage. I had 
a bird and it died, so I have let the cage hang 
here with the door open ever since. Mother 
said perhaps the owner of the bird would 
come by, and I have let it hang out in sight 
all the time. You must love him ever so 
much,and I’m glad you’ve found him,” she 
added, heroically. 

Mr. Mortimer, finding Lillian determined 
to see the bird, had also come to the door, 
and saw the tears which would well in 
Lena’s eyes, spite of all she could do. 

“You would like to have a bird yourself, 
would you not, little girl?” he asked, kindly, 
while Lillian was engaged in talking delight- 
edly to Bonnie. 

“ Yes sir,” replied Lena, “but of course [ 
do not wish for one that belongs to any one 
else.” 

“What do you say, Lillian? Will yougive | 
this little girl the new canary your father 
bought to take Bonnie’s place, to pay her for 
taking such good care of your pet?” 

“ O, yes indeed, grandpa,” quickly answered 
Lillian. “I think I ought todo as much as 
that. Some girls would not give up a bird 
that came in the way this one did.” 

“Then we will send it here this afternoon, 
and take Bonnie away. Will thatdo?” turn- 
ing with a smile to Lena. 

“ O, yes sir, thank you,” she replied, while a 
flush of joy brightened her cheek. “I did 
not expect any bird in return.” 

Declining her invitation to enter the house, 
Lillian and her grandfather turned to go 
away. Suddenly Mr. Mortimer stopped, and 
asked Lena, whose face possessed a strange 
charm for him, if she would tell him her 
name. 

“ Lena Howe,” said the child, smilingly. 

At the sound of her name Mr. Mortimer 
grew deadly pale, and grasped his riding-whip 


‘convulsively. 


Just then Mrs. Howe appeared in the 
porch calling Lena, and ignorant of the pres- 
ence of the visitors, whom she had not seen 
enter the yard. The first sight that met her 
view was Lena standing before the door, and - 
by her side, regarding her with mingled hope 


‘and despair, a tall gray-haired man of noble 


presence, whose kindly features, though now 
convulsed with anxiety, were to her like a 
vision from heaven. 
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Springing forward with outstretched hands 
she cried, “O father!” and fell into his arms. 

The rapture of that meeting cannot be ex- 
‘pressed in words, but its memory will always 
bless the hearts of the two who were thus 
vnited after long years of mutual suffering. 

The mystery is soon explained. Mrs, Howe 
was the only daughter of Mr. Mortimer, the 
light of his eyes and pride of his heart. 
Beautiful and winning, she attracted many 
admirers, and among them Ellis Howe, a 
young artist who bad no inheritance but his 
genius and great charm of manner. From 
the first, Annie Mortimer felt that this young 
“ adventurer,” as her father called him, had 
more power over her heart than the rich 
fashionables who flocked around her, and she 
doubted not that he, at least, loved her for 
herself alone. 

What need to prolong the history! The 
young girl married against the will of her 
father, and was commanded to leave the 
home of her youth never to return. For 
that hour of pride and anger Mr. Mortimer 
suffered years of self-torture. Annie’s broth- 
er Royal was absent at the time, and when 
he returned, full of joy at the thought of 
meeting his sweet sister, the home made 
sunny by her presence had lost its brightest 
ornament. 

Mr. Mortimer soon repented of his harsh- 
ness, but all the efforts of the father and 
brother to find a clue to the residence of the 
one they loved so much were vain. 


The discarded daughter, wounded and sad 
at heart indeed, but still comforted by the 
love of ‘her’ husband, had gone with him toa 
distant town. They lived together happily, 


‘though often'very poor, till the little Lena 


was about five years old. Then the strength 
of Ellis Howe failed, through overwork and 
exposure, and after a short illuess he died, 
leaving his wife and little child penniless, 
Since that time Mrs. Howe had supported 
herself and daughter by tle work of her 
needle, thoogh many times her beart failed 
her, and she almost lost faith in the justice 
of Providence. But she had strugyled on, 
and at last her trials were over and the love 
she had so longed for was her own. Lena 
would no more be the child of poverty, de- 
nied the advantages she so much needed, 
and the sunshine of prosperity would brighten 
her path. 

Lena and her mother immediately removed 
to Elmside, where the warinest welcome was 
given them from Royal Mortimer and his 
wife. The children were the best of friends, 
and Willie declared confidentially to Lillian 
that Lena was the nicest girl he ever saw. 

All this joy was the result of Bonnie's 
flight, and he ought to have been a very proud 
little bird, as he certainly was a greatly-be- 
loved one. Had he not escaped that morn- 
ing, who can tell how many months might 
have elapsed before the father and daughter 
would have met? Happy little Bonnie, to 
‘do so mueh good! 


JO’S EXPERIMENTS. 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Tuat Jo! I always knew I should have a 
story to tell you about her. 


People with queer pug-noses are a fortune 
to story-tellers like me; things are always 
happening to them; they are continually 
getting into trouble of one sort or another, 
and nothing pleases me so well as to form 
the acquaintance of one of these inquisitive 
little turn-up affairs which seem perpetually. 
on the lookout for adventure. 

Jo had a pug-nose, of course, otherwise I 
shouldn’t have been apt to notice her a great 
deal, for children are not much in my way; 
that is to say, they are a great deal in my 
way at certain times. Her real. name was 
Josephine Elton, as I discovered by reference 


to the family Bible. I never should have 
found it out in any other way, for by no 
chance was she ever called anything but Jo. 

Her mother kept a boarding-house on the 
pleasantest and quietest of streets, and one 
fine spring day, being compelled to move my 
quarters, I found mysélf snugly domiciled 
beneath her roof. She was the most timid 
and delicate of women, ahd déclared that the 
sole inducement she had for keeping board- 
ers was that it assembled a houseful around 
her, and took away the dread and fear of 
being left alone. I imagine Jo had a father 
once, indeed, I recall the portrait of a stout 
good-natured looking man, which hung over 
the parlor mantel; the original of which was 
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popularly supposed to have been Mr. Elton, 
deceased. 

We were a very pleasant party .gathered 
beneath that roof, and unlike any other set 
of boarders that I ever heard of, we took the 
trouble to become really acquainted, and 
found out that,.as.a general thing, we liked 
each other. 

There was the professor, who was a Swede 
by birth and nationality, and who had come 
to America out of curiosity, and was then 
professor of Scandinavian literature in the 
college. The professor had written a book 
on the early history of Scandinavia, and to 
have seen his eyes sparkle when the nicely 
bound volumes were first exhibited and cir- 
culated among our little coterie would have 
done your heart good. His simple nature 
took no pains to conceal the honest pride he 
felt in his handiwork, and we were all too 
full of admiration for the research and learn- 
ing the book displayed, to find fault with his 
very evident tenderness for his work. 

There was Mr. Deeves, familiarly known 
as “the deacon,” who labored under the 
delusion that he could play the flute, and 
who did torture that much abused instra- 
ment most unmercifully, of an evening. 
There was Miss Courter the music teacher, 
who could, would, and did play when she 
was invited to do so, and on that account, if 
for no other reason, deserves honorable men- 
tion herein. Her roommate, Miss Fledger, 
had a sweet voice, and at times gave us the 
benefit thereof. 

There was the doctor, wlio was liable to be 
called out at most unreasonable hours, and 
always came in to his breakfast looking very 
wise, as if his pet patient had just passed the 
most critical of all dangerous crises. Then 
there was a pair of nice young men who did 
the bass and tenor in our parlor quartets, 
curled their hair, petted their mustaches, 
and were as fascinating as they knew how 
to be. i 

Last but not least, by any manner of 
means, there was the inevitable newly mar- 
ried couple, a bride of decidedly uncertain 


age, and a groom old enongh to have been a 
grandfather years since. His continual ref- 
erence to “my first wife” must have been 
especially consoling to his seeond “ ventare.” 
But I started to tell about Jo, and I’m not 
going to lose sight of her any longer. If 
there was anything that child coulda’t do, 
I'd like you to mention it! 
She slid down the balusters, until I never 
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descended the stairs that I did not look to 
see ifshe had made .a finish of herself, and 
swas lying with a broken ‘neck at the bottom. 
She stood on her head in odd corners, and 
would bownce out at you in the most unex- 
pected fashion, feet foremost. She went 
through the halls whistling like any boy, and 
always took particular pains to make a rackét 
when she came in from school. She cer- 
tainly had the soundest pair of lungs of any 
child I ever'saw, and no sense of diffidence 
ever made her *backward about exhibiting 
cher remarkable powers. 

Her mother’s gentle “ Now, Jo dear, can't 
you make less noise?” or, “ My dear, I wish 
‘you would be more quiet,” fell unheeded 
amidst the tempests which the child kicked 
up. Poor Mrs. Elton was worried to death 
about her, fearing some terrible accident 
would surely happen to the heedless girl, 
and mourning over her boyish wild ways. 
Jo was getting large enough to behave some- 
what less rudely, but she seemed to have 
ne conception of what was right and proper, _ 
and merely followed out the promptings of a 
rude untamed nature. In doing this, of 
course she gave her mother a world of anx- 
and trouble. 

One day, the doctor having gone out in 6 
harry and left his office door ajar, Jo slipped 
in and began to revel in the wonders of this 
new and unexplored paradise. 

First she cuntented herself with turning 
over a large collection of plates that lay upon 
the table, diagrams of the “human form 
divine,” which Jo thought funny enough. 
But these failed, after a time, to afford food 
for her inquiring mind, and she looked about 
at the shelves upon which were arranged a 
plentiful supply of bottles. 

“Such sights of them!” thought Jo. “I 
wonder what can be in them? There’s a 


pink one, and a green one, and a blue one, 
and any quantity of nasty black ones. There 
is a tall one, and a short one, and here’s an 
empty one. I wonder if it hadn’t better be 
filled up?” 

No sooner said than done. Jo was seized 
with a sudden desire to put the doctor’s 
medicine bottles in order; so she poured the 
contents of the overfull bottles into those 
that didn’t seem to have their full share of 
drugs, and she very soon made such a variety 
of mixtures as no chemist on earth could 
have successfully analyzed. In all the range 
of the materia medica there were no such 
compounds as those that Jo invented. 
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“That's dreadful nice looking stuff,” said 
Jo, handing down a jar filled with a pure 
white cottony substance, and labelled 
“Quinia.” “I didn’t think doctor’s stuff 
was so nice. It must be fun to be a doctor. 
I wonder how it tastes, anyway?” eyeing 
the beautiful drug, and finally ladling out a 
dose. 

“Now I’ll play I’m sick and the doctor is 
going to give me something to make me 
well!” And suiting the action to the word, 
down'went the potion. . 

“O! O!” shrieked Jo; “ what nasty bitter 
stuff! Ugh! O! it’s horrible. I shall taste 
it for a week, I know I shall!” 

Finding that no amount of rubbing with 
her handkerchief wenld remove from her 
tongue the dreadfully bitter flavor, she be- 
thought herself of looking about for some- 
thing to remove the taste. 

Reaching down a bottle filled with a lovely 
amber-colored liquid, Jo proceeded cautiously 
to taste the least drop in the world. 

“Dear! dear!” cried she; “why, it’s 
worse than the other. I am sure it has 
taken the skin all off my mouth. How it 
burns! The miserable old hot stuff! Doc- 
tors ought to be ashamed to make people 
take any such medicine as that. O! my 
tongue is on fire. There must be something 
here that will help it.” 

And not yet satisfied with her researches, 
Jo proceeded to take down another bottle. 
This time the liquid was colorless, and looked 
so much like water she was sure it couldun’t 
harm her. It tasted quite innocently—rather 
a sweetish pleasant taste, and an aromatic 
smell, Jo took a good swallow, and another 
and another, until the bad taste and the 
burning sensation were both gune, and she 


began to congratulate herself upon having at - 


last found ber grand desideratum, a “ nice 
medicine,” when she began to feel dreadfully 
queer. Her head buzzed around like a great 
top, and a million of bees seemed humming 
in her ears. The room grew dark suddenly, 
Jo threw out her arms, clutching blindly at 
some imaginary support, and fell all in a 
heap in the middle of the room, where the 
doctor, coming in a few moments after, 
found her lying motionless, as if dead. 

And dead she would have been, beyond 
question, had not the doctor, after taking a 
hasty glance around, and getting an idea of 
the true state of the case, called in the good 
professor from the room above, and locking 
the door in order to keep out all intruders, 
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gone vigorously to work with a stomach- 
pump. 

“She’s taken that whole bottle of mor- 
phia,” said he, “and unless it comes up, she 
will play no more of her pranks.” 

“Ah! so, so?” whispered the kind-hearted 
professor; “the klina mother would grieve 
for the liesta kint. Do you all you cau, and 
tell me how I shall help you.” 

The two men worked faithfully over Jo’s 
limp figure, and it was not until she had 
returned to consciousness, and could open 
her eyes and stare about, that her mother 
was informed of her child’s illness. Even 
then, the imminent peril she had so barely 
escaped was as much as possible concealed, 
As it was, Mrs. Elton was frightened half 
out of her wits, and Jo was carried up and 
lain on the couch in her mother’s room; and 
the little woman hung over her for the rest 
of the day, weeping tears of joy. 

Jo was soon restored to her usual health 
and spirits; but I don’t think any considera- 
tion would have been sufficiently powerful 
to induce her to set foot inside the doctor's 
office after that one morning’s experimenting 
with the contents of its mysterious bottles. 

I am sorry to have to record the fact that 
the dose of morphia did not cure Jo of her 
fondness for experimenting. 

It couldn’t have been more than a fort- 
night afterward, that I was awakened one 
night by soft footsteps and whispers in the 
hall outside my door. My first impulse was 
to cry “ thieves!” “ robbers!’ and “ murder!” 
at the top of my voice, but restraining my- 
self with the reflection that burglars did not 
hold conferences at keyholes in that style, I 
listened and heard my own name pronounced. 

“ Who is it?” said I, “ and what is it?” 

“It’s I, Miss Courter. Open the door, and 
T’ll tell you.” 

I swung open the door, and there in the 
moonlight stood both Courter and Fledger, 
looking ghostly enough. 

“We think it’s fire,’ sniffed Fledger. 

“It awoke us,” explained Courter. “ Some- 
thing’s burning. Don’t you smell it?” 

I stepped outside and elevated my nose to 
the proper angle for taking observations. 
Sure enough, there was a suspicious odor 
plainly perceptible. 

“ Yes,” said I, “I smell it.” 

*We thought we’d not alarm the house 
until we were certain,” said Fledger. 

“Let’s see if we can find out where the 
fire is,” suggested Courter. 
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“Agreed,” said I. 
Stepping softly across the half, we came to 
the stairway leading to the third story. 
Down this the queer odor seemed to float. 

“That’s Jo’s room up there,” whispered 
Fledger. “I'll wager she’s at the bottom of 
this!” 

“Wumph! I think it more than likely,” 
said I. “Let’s go up and investigate. She 
may have set herself or the house afire, and 
be burning up at this moment!” 

Full of our benevolent intention to rescue 
Jo, we glided quickly up the stairs and burst 
open her door. There was no fire visible, 
but a suspiciously strong smell as of some- 
thing burning greeted our olfactories, and a 
groan from the bed attested to the fact that 
something ailed its occupant. 

“Jo,” said I, “is that you? What’s the 
matter?” 

“© dear! I’m so sick! I shall die!” 
groaned Jo, in the most agonizing tone 
imaginable. 

“Dear! dear!” sighed Fledger. “Let's 
have a light. Now, what ails you, Jo? 
And what’s this burning? You haven’t set 
anything afire, have you?” 
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“TI ’spect it’s the to ,’ groaned Jo. 
“Nasty stuff! I wish I’d never touched it!” 

“Tobacco!” cried Courter. “You haven't 
been smoking? - You wicked girl!” 

“Gracious knows, I wish I hadn’t!” 
moaned Jo. “I made some cigarettes—O!— 
and they tasted good at first, but—O! O! 
they’ve made me awful sick, and I wish I’d 
never touched them. Ugh!” 

* Jo,” said I, severely, “ let this be a lesson 
to you. Let such monkey tricks alone, and 
learn to behave yourself. You have fright- 
ened us terribly, for we supposed the house 
was on fire. You are large enough to havea 
little sense, and you ought to consider—” 

“O! OF? interrupted Jo, “I feel so bad. 
Don’t scold; and please call mother!” 

Mrs. Elton was called, the doctor was 
aroused, the whole house was full of commo- 
tion, in the midst of which Courter, Fledger, 
and I managed to slip away to our rooms. 

Jo didn’t hear the last of this experiment 
for a long time, and though she is now a 
grown-up young lady,and would no more 
think of standing on her head than either 
you or I,she has never been able to overcome 
her aversion to tobacco. 


The Japanese are fond of stories and fables, 
and the following is a favorite with all classes, 
high and low, and they never tire of relating it: 

One day a dog led its master into a forest 
and showed him a hidden treasure. Now the 
old man must always be talking, and he told 
this to a wicked neighbor, who made the dog 
take him to the same forest, but only found 
stones in the place where the treasure had 
been. Thereupon he killed the dog, and 
buried him in the same place at the foot of a 
tree. 

When the old man learned this, he cut 
down the tree and made the branches into a 
little chapel in memory of the good dog, and 
out of the trunk he made a mortar to pound 
his rice in. So soon, however, as he began 
to use the mortar, he found that gold came 
out of it. The old man could not keep quiet, 
and his neighbor soon came to hear of that, 
and he sent at once to borrow the mortar. 
But he could get no gold out of it; so in his 
wrath he burnt it to ashes. 

The old man begged to have the ashes, 
and took them home; and the next night 
the dog appeared to him in a dream, and 
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told him to take the ashes of the mortar, on 
the following day, and stand on the highway 
with them; and when he should see a daimio 
pass by with his retinue, not to fall on‘ his 
knees, but to answer the summons of the 
guards, and say that he was a magician, and 
could cover dead trees in a moment with the 
most beautiful blossoms. 

The next day the old man did as the dog 
told him, and when the guards brought him 
before the daimio, he threw a handful of 
ashes into the air, upon which a tree grow- 
ing near immediately began to blossom, 
Then the daimio was astonished, and took 
the old man with him to his palace, and sent 
him away soon after with rich presents. 

When the envious neighbor heard of this, 
he again came to the old man and begged to 
have, at least, the ashes of the mortar. So 
he gave them, and he tried to do the same 
with them as the old man had done. But 
this time there were no flowers, and the dust 
flew in the daimio’s eyes; so the daimio cut 
down the poor man, and the guards cut off 
his head. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


VEAL OR Mourron Stew.—Cit young tender 
meat in thin: slices. Put into a stewpan a 
layer of raw Irish potatoes, peeled and sliced, 
a little onion if liked, a layer of meat. Season 
highly with red and black pepper, salt to taste; 


put over this slices of cold boiled: ham; over’ 


this bits of butter, then another layer of meat, 
seasoning, etc., potatoes.last; cover with water; 
stew gently until done, Thicken the gravy; 
season with catsup. 


To Dress CoLp UnNpERDONE BEEF.—Cut in 
slices an inch thick; season them well with 
pepper and salt; dredge with flour; fry in hot 
lard, a light brown; take them out of the lard 
and lay the pieces in a stewpan; pour over 
half a tumblerful of hot water. Rub a tea- 
spoonful of flour into a tablespoonful of butter; 
put this into the stewpan. Stew, with the 
cover on, a quarter of an hour; season the 
gravy with any kind of catsup preferred; 
pour over the meat. Serve hot. 


CuickEN OysTER.—Separate a cold fowl 
of any kind into small pieces.. Mix equal 
portions of sweet milk and water; a table- 
spoonful of butter with a teaspoonful heaped 
with flour stirred into it; any gravy that may 
remain, and a little stuffing; let this stew 
gently ten minutes. Add enough of vinegar 
to give a pleasant acid taste, and two or three 
crackers or hard biscuit broken into small 
pieces. Putin the fowl, and as soon as this is 


hot, serve. Veal, lamb or venison are good 


prepared in this way. 


Mrxep MvurFrFins.—Two eggs beaten separ- 
ately, one pint of sweet milk, half a pint of 
fiour, the same of corn meal, sifted together, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted lard; salt to taste. 


BREAKFAST CaKkEs,—Dissolve a yeast.cake™ 
two inches square, or a heaping tablespoonful . 
if powdered, and the leaven is very good (use . 


a little more if the yeast has been made some 
time), in half a teacup of warm water. Take 
a pint of fresh milk, and with flour make a 
soft dough; set it to rise. When well risen, 
work to the dough one egg well beaten; two 


large tablespoonfuls of melted butter: After: 
mixing (no more -flour should be added), put: 
the’batter or soft dough into cups; let'them: 
set to rise ten minutes. ; Bake-in aquick oven; 
serve hot. Turn them out of the cups, han-: 


dling them very delicately. 


Rice OMELETTE.—One teacup of boiled rice, 
one teacup of sweet milk, three eggs well 
beaten, a level tablespoonful of butter; season 
with grated ham, a little minced onion, pepper 
and salt to taste: Bake a light brown; much 
cooking will spoil it. 

Eco Breap. One pint of sifted meal, nearly 
a pint of buttermilk, one egg, a lump of lard 
the size of a small walnut, and a teaspoonful 
of salt.. Just before baking, add a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in two tablespoonfals of 
warm water, and add a teaspoonful of salt. If. 
the. milk is. sweet, add two. teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar. 

Rick Breap.—Three teacups of rice flour, 
one of wheat flour, one heaping teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar rubbed into the flour, two well 
beaten eggs, a tablespoonfal of butter, one half 
teaspoonfal of ‘seda, and sweet milk enough to 
make the batter the consistency of pound-cake.' 


Cake Puppinc.—Put a layer of stale sponge 
cake, a layer of raisins, currants and citron 
mixed, or any kind of fruit liked (apples sliced 
thin.or stewed are very good); another layer of 
cake. Pour over this a-rich custard made ofa 
quart of milk and the yolks of six eggs; sweet- 
en not so much as for boiled custard. Flavor 
to taste; and bake. Serve with wine sauce. 

Mvsqvurros.—Bacon grease rubbed on the 
place bitten by them will instantly allay the 
swelling, entifély rémove the pain, and they 
will not bite any. part of the person while’ 


KERosEnzE.~-One teaspoonful of salt in a 


. lamp will prevent explosive gas from forming. 


Kerosene is good, perhaps, the best remedy to 
apply to a burn or scald. 


Warts.—To destroy them apply washing 
soda, just wet a few times; let it remain on, 
and they will soon disappear altogether. 

To Prevent SvuNsTROKE.—Always carry 
green leaves in the crown of your hat, or sev- 
eral folds of paper under the lining, and then 
it will not ocar. 

Curta.ans.—Laudanem, one part; liquid 
acetate of lead, two parts; mix together; 


few applications will be ¢ertain relief. 
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BACTS AND FANCIES. 


The successful ) s appeal to 
the baby :—“ Hi yi! (Begins todance.) How- 
dy dowdy!” Ding-ling-ling! Whoopee! 
(Throws up arms.) You! you! you! Bah- 
ah-h-h! (Scowls horribly.) See here! There! 
there! there! Chung chung! Ratty tat! 
tat! (Demoniacal grin.) Teety-teety! Did- 
dle-diddle-diddle! Boo! Boo! BOO! O, 
now! Look. here! here! Dad! dad! dad! 
Sugar! sugar! sugar! sugar! Rickety-rick- 
ety-rickety! Bum! bum! bam! Ah-h-h! 
There! there!” (Rag falls,) Artist. perspires. 
Mamma delighted. 

“Bob Brown, did you say that.my father 
had not as much sense as Billy Smith’s little. 
yellow dog?” “No, I never said any such 
thing. I never said that your father had not 


as much sense as Billy Smith’s. little yellow. 
dog. All I said was that Billy’s little yellow. 


dog had more sense than your father; that’s 
alll eversaid.” “ Well, it’s well you didn’t 
say the other, I tell you.” 


A somewhat eccentric lawyer, being en- 
gaged in defending a hard case, and not be- 
ing altogether pleased with the rulings of the 
presiding judge, remarked that he believed 
the whole court could be bought with a peck 
of beans. The judge, of course, took this 
remark in high dudgeon, and ordered the 
lawyer to sit down, and demanded of him an 
apology for this contempt of court, threat- 
ening him with commitment for the offence 


if he did not apologize. The,Jawyer after a_ 


little reflection, remarked that. he had said 
he believed the court could be bought with a 
peck of beans; that he said it without reflec- 
tion, and wished to take it back. “But,” 
said he, “ if I had put it at half a bushel, I 
never would have taken it back in the 
world.” 

A good anecdote is told of a house paint- 
er’s son, who used the brush dexterously, 
but had acquired the habit of putting it on 
too thick. One day hisfather, after having 
frequently scolded him for his lavish daubing, 
and all to no purpose, gave him a seyere. 
flagellation. 


“There, you young rascal!” said the fath-. 


er, after performing the_painful duty; “how 
do you like that ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,”’ whined the boy, in 
reply, “ but it seems to me that you put it on 
a thunderin’ sight thicker. than I did.” 

Mrs. Shaw appeared before the Recorder 
to prosecute her husband for insult and 
abuse. “What have you to complain of?” 
inquired the magistrate. “My husband neg- 
lects.me, sir,” was the answer of that spiteful 
lady, thrown out with a sort of ajerk. “ In- 
deed! how is that?” “He leaves me at 
home, and when I complain of it, insults 
and abuses me.” “Can you give me an in- 
stance of it?” “Yes. He went to the cock- 
fight on Sunday, and wouldn’t let me go with 
him, and said if they fought hens he’d send 
for me.” 


An English paper tells this good story of a 
father ina church, who, when the marriage 
service came to the point where the clergy- 
man asks, “Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man?” replied, “ Well, sir, 
I am called.to-do it; although it do go agin 
the grain, I wanted her to marry Bill Plow- 
ser, who is.worth.twice.the money o’ that 
ere man.”’. The answer was not considered 
regular. 


Jeems has bought a hat for the head of navi- 
gation, and shortly expects to cap the climax. 


THE MONTHLY NOVELETTE. 

An important change is to be made in the 
July number of “Tae Montaty Novet- 
ETTE.” It will be enlarged to 128 pages, and 
its form, changed to one more convenient for 
the reader, and it will then be one of the 


_ hapdsemest publications of its kind in the 


country. It will be printed on fine white 
paper, clear, new type, and cannot fail to 
command as much attention in the future 
as it has in the past. 

Remember, we clab BaLLou’s MAGAZINE 
with NoveLette for $3.00 
per annum. We send specimen copies of {fe 
former for ten cents, and the latter for fifteen 
cents.. Address, Toomes & 63 
Congress Street, Boston. 
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IN SEARCH OF 


Biithers thinks tha he will visit Africa in search © 


of diamonds. 


a bouncer. 
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game, and loses diamonds and money. 
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DIAMONDS. 
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